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O requiem of the 


M R. CHARLES J. YELLOWPLUSH, | ¢ 
| ‘i 
families,” plaintively asks us to fancy his 
disappointment at finding Boulogne-sur-Mer 
not situated on the sea, but on the shore. 
It is, perhaps, expedient to anticipate such 
misconception by mentioning that Lynn, 
ir present destination, is situated on the 
shore of Massachusetts Bay, ten miles north 
of Boston and five south of Salem. As very 
few American cities are better known at 
home or abroad, it is believed that the sim- 


sometime footinan in many genteel 
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ple statement of the geographical fact will | 
suffice for the intelligent reader. 
This thriving New England city long ago | 


far outstripped its drowsy English name- | 
sake, Lynn Regis, and has quite as decisive- | 
ly distanced many of its colonial contempo- | 
raries, in the race for commercial distinction. 
If the figures of the Bureau of Statistics | 
tell the truth, its population is larger than | 
that of Salem, Fall River, New Bedford, or | 
Springfield, twice as large as that of New- 
huryport, four times that of Nantucket and | 
Martha’s Vineyard combined, and nearly as 
great as the fourteen towns of Cape Cod. 
Prosperity and fame have been won as the 
prize of her distinctive industry. 


rian of Congress, at Washington. 
Vou. LVI.—No. 335.—51 
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sun! O bells of Lynn! 


day! 


kind to shoe and 
her solid men, perhaps, even now experience 
the regret of Alexander. 


greatest 


we consider it extremely suggestive 





Lowell | 
las her looms, Manchester her spindles, | 
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O bells of Lynn!” 


rloucester her fisheries, but Lynn has man 


womankind to boot: and 


Lynn also practically illustrates hew 


much land may be covered with a bullock’s 
hide ; 
to refer the peopling of America to the 


and since it has become the fashion 


maritime nation of ancient times, 
albeit 


we do not succeed in establishing the con- 
nection wholly to our liking 


that the fa- 









NAHANT. 





” has al- 


miliar phrase “eutting up Didos 
ways been current among us here in New 
England. Is it another evidence not only 
of pre-Columbian discovery, but of perma- 
nent occupation? Strabo, indeed, tells us 
that the Phenicians entered the Atlantic 


| Sea and built cities beyond the Pillars of 


Hercules. Appianus and Pausanias wrote 
that the Carthaginians, who were originally 
of Pheenicia, covered every sea with their 
fleets. Certain it that the 
which we refer did not fall from the skies, 
although, considering its universal appli- 


18 saying to 


| cation, the skeptical may incline to associ- 


ate it with the Aneid of Charles Cotton 
rather than that of Virgil. 
Leaving the treacherous and debatable 






in the Office of the Libra- 
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ground of prior discovery for that of au-| dent Dwight speaks of it as a pre 
thentie history, we may brietly, and with | with tidy houses, each having ¢ 
greater satisfaction, relate what we know | shoe-maker’s shop standing besi 


of the origin and progress of Lynn, Thomas | seems to have jogged steadily along 


TINE IE 


Dudley, Deputy Governor of “the Massa-|the intermediate period, and not 
chusetts,” writing in 1630 to the “ Lady | much accelerated its pace until 1% 


= Fe) 





na 


Bryget, Countesse of Lincoln,” says of the | year divides the era of greatest 
colonists who like himself emigrated in that | from the old, when it was “ still i 
year from England, “We began to con- | tle,’ and from which dates its ineo 
sult of the place of our sitting down, for | as a city. 


bee ae ees 
oe. 


En a ee ee 


een ren 


The city is by far the most e 

example of sudden growth that N 
gland can offer. It seems, indeed 
sprung full grown and vigorous | 
forehead of the plodding old town, 
this case rapid maturity is also a 
with all the requirements of per 
prosperity, and is not the abnorma 
tion that we are accustomed to reter 4 
communities where cities rise, flom 
decay in a single decade. In othe 
Lynn has not attained the stature ot 
at the expense of its vitality, but is 1 
like the man who, having amassed a for 
by prudence and attention to business, ; 
a larger shop, and calls his whole « 
into active employment. Labor is the 
base of the whole social edifice. Lik: 
| school-boy’s snow-ball, labor has LTOWw! 
| capital by the slow yet sure process o 
| cumulation, The wealthy manufact 
| have in every instance risen from the 1 

}of labor, and there is no other aristoc 

| I saw the eye of one of the best repre 

MAP OF OOAST FROM SALEM TO BOSTON, |tives of this class kindle with pride 

talked of the time when he made shoes 
Salem, where we landed, pleased us not.” | his own hands. What constitutes the 
Various causes having led to their disper- land prominent characteristic of the plac: 
sion along the coast from Cape Aun to Nan- | that, instead of being the legitimate c! 
tasket, one of the scattered bands settled | of capital, like Lowell, Lynn is the offs 
“upon the river of Saugus.” as he writes;|of her own industry, or, in the pop 
another founded Boston. Thus, in the ex- | phrase, self-made. 


eae ee ee 


See ee 








pressive phrase of their time, a fraction of Progress is the natural enemy of sent 
the emigrants sat down with such immovy- | ment. It is not our wish to stay progress 
able fixedness that they seem to have grown | but we bave a lingering regard for objects 
to the spot, and to have very early adopted | which in the present stirring times bi 
and ever since pursued an occupation be- | back the memory of the past. For so old 
fitting a sitting posture. One of the earli- | place Lynn is almost exceptional in the ab 
est settlers, Francis Ingalls, established the | sence of such as appeal to old memories, o1 
first tannery in the colony, and may there- | are linked with old associations. There is 
fore be considered the founder of that in- | not much history to recount, nor are ther 
dustry. The Indian name Saugus, which | many famous names to shed the lustre of 
still belongs to the river and to a fragment | their lives upon her earlier page ; yet, und 
of the ancient territory, was superseded in | king or Congress, she has always borne het 
1637 by that of Lynn. Swampscot is a rib| part honorably and bravely, whether 1 
taken from her side; so is Nahant,and so is|drum beat in her streets for battle with 
Lynnfield; yet, like the fabled monster, she | King Philip, King George, or King Cott: 
seems to grow the faster from successive | But if Lynn‘is something deficient in w! 
mutilations. is suggestive of her old life, she has bee: 
At the end of forty years Lynn had in-| perpetually endowed by nature with thi 
creased to more than a hundred dwellings. | most charming and picturesque surrown 
When General Washington rode through it | ings to be imagined or described. Let us 
on his triumphal tour, in 1729, there was | therefore,seek a vantage-ground from whi 
only a single street, thinly skirted with | we may obtain a bird’s-eye view of the cit) 
houses ; but in those houses 175,000 pairs of The stranger’s attention would at once li 
women’s shoes were annually made. Presi- | arrested by a remarkable cliff of dull red 
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COAST RAMBL 


ry rising high above the house-tops. 
ipparently detached itself from the 
hill range which skirts the coast, and 
owed its way into the plain, thrust- 
houses aside ont of its path, until it 
High 
is called, is to Lynn what the 
you look dow hi and sec 


divides the city in twain. 
is if 
is to Quebec ; 
ce all the out-door lite of the place ; 
ok up and see the blue arch of the sky 
ving from the rim of the ocean. 
Rock has not, however, proved a 
ot the town. 
cottages and cottages in soft neutral 


ne-block in the way 


tints cluster around its base, cling to its | 
sides, or are perched in charming confusion | 
ear its crest. Among them nestles that | 
of the musical Hutchinson family, and on 
1 green slope which overlooks city and sea | 
s the handsome villa of Mr. Buffum. Here 

is easy to distinguish the physiognomy 
of the place. Above, in the highest por- 
tions of the city, dwell fortunate wealth or | 
tranquil competence ; on the skirts is the | 
imble abode of toil; in the midst trade 

rsues its feverish career for six days of 


the week; 


““And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Hushing its billowy breast, 
The quiet of that moment, too, is thine: 
It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps.” 


rhe uneven, shaggy hills that are heaped 
multuously along the coast of Essex have 
ere receded far enough from the shore to 


eave space whereon to buildacity. Look- 
ng west, you see nothing beyond those hills, 


jsand known as Lynn Beach, lie 


ES IN ESSEX. 803 
unless that pyramid-shaped film against the 
sky be old Wachusett. Looking south, you 
observe that the firm ground of Lynn ter- 
minates in extensive salt 
in its mad efforts to destroy, has 
rendered 
own assaults by 


meadows, whieh 
the sea, 
really impregnable its 

the magnificent 
Revere (Chelsea) 
Issuing forth from the wooded west- 
ern hills, and winding its sinuous shining 


against 
forming 
intrenchment known 


as 


Beach. 


folds through the marshes, comes the stream 
called Saugus River. One or two small fish- 
ing vessels rest lightly on its unrufiled tide, 


while only a few rods away the tumbling 


surf goes foaming 

up the polished in- 

cline of the beach. 

If you look through a 

transparent atmosphere, 

the painted steeples and 

gilded dome of Boston are 

eut in sharp relief against 

the distant sky; but on St. Crispin’s Day the 
soft autumn haze disclosed only a faint and 
mysterious glimmering of unseen objects 
swathed in a dusky curtain of smoke. The 
Milton Hills were as phantom-like .as if 
lightly breathed upon the heavens; the out- 


| line of the south coast opposite grew fainter 


and fainter, until it baffled every attempt 
of the eye to grasp it. Before me was the 
A little out from the shore, unit- 
ed with it by the wave-washed ridge of 
the twin 
peninsulas of Nahant. It is but a leap of 
the eye back again to the north shore, to 
Cape Ann, Marblehead, and Swampscot. 
Sprinkle, now, the sea with sails, the land 
| with cottages and groves, the marshes with 
mounds of yellow hay; fix a light-house on 
this island or that headland; put a collar 
of foam about yonder isolated rock, a fringe 
of white surf on the hem of the sea: you 
will then have the kind of a picture diffi- 
cult to overpraise, yet not easy adequately 
| to describe—a picture that will haunt you, 


open sea. 
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seeming coutradiction by shutting 


your 
eVes, 
The summit of High Rock is marked with 


leep gashes, the geological stria, as if it 


cee 


might have served some pre-Adaimite for a 





MOLI 


PITCHER. 
chopping-block, 


also perplex us with the question of their 
presence, 
markable aS the enormous bowlder in the 
neighboring town of Danvers, known 
Ship Rock, but present the same startling 
and apparently inexplicable problem for 
the curious to solve. 


as 


Modern science tells 
us they are the evidence of some great but 
unrecorded terrestrial calamity, and leaves 
us helplessly lost in the thought of what 
would follow should the hand that stayed 
once again commence its irresistible march 
of destruction. 
its scientific hypothesis, its popular tale, and 
its mystic legend. 


The vicinity of this cliff was long mem- | 
orable as the residence of Moll Pitcher, the | 


fortune-teller of Lynn. 
few 


Twenty-five years 


ago there were very firesides in New 


England that her fame had not reached, | 


perhaps disturbed ; and her snecessful pre- 
dictions, alike astounding to the vulgar or 
perplexing to the the 
theme of many a watch or fore- 
castle confab, the withered, 
deere pit, ind toothless crone of Spenser, or 
Otwavs 


enlightened, were 
midnight 
She was not 


grown doable, 
dry sticks and mumbling to herself,” 


with age 


“wrinkled hag, 


Picking 
but a woman who lived in the full gaze and 
the world, which only accepted 


p ot 


yoss 
po 


her cl: 
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and that you can afterward see (pardon the | quivocal testimony of a thousand w 


| 


Large bowlders, of a dif-| of the town, not only was she consulted b 
ferent formation and weighing many tons, | the poor and ignorant, but by the rich and 


They are, perhaps, not so re- | 


High Rock has, therefore, | 


iim to foreknowledge upon the une-| age. 


|} woman of medium stature, having ; 
| usually large head, a pale thin face s 








Do you contend that her reputat 
due solely to the shrewdness, pen 
and ready wit with which she was 1 
edly and in a remarkable degree 
How, then, will you explain revelat 
the future made ten and twenty y 
fore the events predicted took plac 
When the meridian 
fame and life the ordinary applicant 


she was in 


by masses of dark brown hair, who 
thoroughly self-possessed as he was 

ease, and whose comprehensive glanc 

ured his mental capacity before li 

utter a syllable. People of better dis 
ment, who recollect her, say that he) 
had none of the wildness of the tradit 
witch, but clouded with a hal 
sadness, as of a mind overburdened 
being the depository of so many confidences 
perhaps crimes. She had a full, capa 5 
forehead, eyes that read the secret thoughts 
of a suitor, a nose “inclined to be lony 
and thin lips—a physiognomy wholly 
like the popular ideal, but rather that of a 
modern Egeria: in short, the witch of t] 
nineteenth century. 

| During the fifty years that she pursued 
| her trade of fortune-telling, in what was 
| then a lonely and little frequented quarte: 


was 


| 





MOLL PITOHER'S COTTAGE. 


intelligent class. Love affairs, legacies, tli 
of crime, lotteries, 
ventures, and the more common contings 

cies of fortune formed, we may well imag 
ine, the staple of her predictions; but li 

most valued clients came from the opulent 
sea-ports within sight of High Rock. Thi 
|common sailor and the master, the cabi 

boy and the owner, equally resorted to het 
humble abode to know the luck of a voy- 
It is asserted that many a vessel has 


discovery commer 
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serted when on the eve of sailing, in | family in all ages 


One of our native poets 
rence of Moll’s unlucky vaticination. 


regretfully exclaims: 
is also much besought by treasure 
s—-a rather numerous class in her day, 


united digging along the coast of 
] 


England would, if usefully directed 
reclaimed for cultivation no ineonsid 
irea Of virgin soil. For such appli 
the witch had a short and sharp reply. Certes, if we do not now live in the age of 
s,” she would say, “if I knew where | the weird woman of Endor, of La Pueelle, 
was buried, do you think I would | or even of the 


>9 


semi-fabulous creations of 
ith the secret ? 


The Tempest, we have not far to see k a great- 
' 


A BIT OF LYNN, FROM HIGH ROOK, LOOKING SOUTH, 


Moll Pitcher died in 1813, at the age of | er than these, who would think as little of 
seventy. She was originally of Marblehead, | invoking the shade of a prophet as of un- 
ind is said to have inherited the gift of | tenanting a whole charch-yard. When we 
prophecy from her grandfather, John Di- | may touch the cold hand of our departed 
mond, who must, however, have lived in a} friends, and when the illustrious dead con- 
time when it was neither wise nor safe to | descend to “ burst 
exercise powers then universally attribu- | bidding, who would wish to return to the 
ted to the Evil One. Her father sailed out | feeble and repulsive incantations which the 
of Marblehead as master of a small vessel. | poet laments? 

Mary Dimond married Robert Pitcher, a| But we have tarried too far above the 
shoe-maker, in 1750. Mr. Lewis, the histo- | world to perceive all the details of actual 
rian of Lynn, asserts that she was connect- | life. 
ed with some of the best families in Essex, 


their cerements” at our 


Let us, then, descend, and mingle with 
the throng in the streets. To me the most 
that, except her fortune-telling pretension, | impressive thing in any city is the infinite 
there was nothing disreputable in her life, | variety of the human countenance. 
ind that her descendants were living and | novel experience, too, to traverse crowded 
respected when he wrote. Her life seems | streets in which you can not discover a sin 
rather to mark the line which divides old 


It is a 


gle familiar face, nor is the sense of freedom 
und new superstition than any decay of that | it gives wholly exempt from the feeling ot 
nextingnishable craving to pry into fatu-| being as much lost as a drop of brine in the 


rity which has distinguished the human | ocean. Being a stranger, you may, how- 
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ever, give the old truant impulse full play 
by looking in at the shop windows, gazing 
up at the tall steeples, or peering into odd 
corners, Without fearing either the disciplin- 
ary censure of Mrs. Grundy or the jocular 
remarks of idle boys who have “a letter in 
the post-oftic e.” 

Accepting Mr. Ruskin’s view that the po- 
etry and music of a city are in its architect- 
ure, the streets of Lynn are not deticient 
in the elements of both. It seems to be 
learning the lesson that “ beauty in archi 
tectural decoration is far less costly than 
ugliness,” and has therefore given us in- 


stances of its application in buildings that 
would attract where. The 
City Hall and several of the churehes are 
conspicuously “musical,” and walking in 
Market Street is secareely different from 
walking in the shadow of your own “ Trin- 
ity” or * Old South.” 


attention any 


Having passed by the handsome Baptist 


church, and devoted a brief time to an in- | 


spection of the City Hall, which, besides the 
publie offices, contains a library of 20,000 
volumes, we enter one of those spacious 
thoroughfares peculiar to old New England 
towns, and to them only. It rejoices us to 
find such ample breathing space right in the 
heart of a crowding city, and we can but 
commend the wise forethought which placed 
it there. Lynn Common is the modest name 
of half a mile or so of inclosed grass ground, 
extending from near the City Hall to what 
was once the town’s end, where stood, and 
still stands, though its old customers would 
never recognize it, the Lynn Hotel, famed 
in the day of stage-coaches, post-boys, and 
baggave-wagons, When the road was as well 
known as that over the Simplon, and dis- 
tances were reckoned from tavern to tavern 
instead of from town to town as at present. 

About midway of the Com- 
mon stands the legitimate 
successor of the first humble 
chureh in the plantation of 
Sangus, having a mural tab- 
let inscribed with the lead- 
ing, and I might also add 
moving, incidents of its his- 
tory, since we read that the 
church has not always oceu- 
pied its original site. Like 
that of most of the early New 
England churches, its organ- 
ization is the literal fulfill- 
ment of the sacred promise. 
It goes back to 1632, when 
the Rev. Stephen Bachiler 
gathered around him a lit- 
tle flock of six persons; but 
there was no regular minis- 
ter until 1636, when the Rev. 
Samuel Whiting was settled. 
This gentleman, having emi- -———— 
grated from Lynn, England, 








was complimented in the change 
from Saugus to Lynn. Mr. Whiti 
league was the Rev. Thomas Cobly 
ward of Ipswich. It is gravely rec 
them by Cotton Mather that when t 
cut down the salary of each to £30 
it suffered a loss of £300 by diseas 
the cattle, the inference being that 
lamity was the expression of Diy 
pleasure with such parsimonious «i 
Notwithstanding Mather’s hackneye 
gyric,it is clear that there were two 0) 
of the sermons of the day, from the fa 
one profane fellow was brought befi 
bar of the Great and General Court fi 
ing that he would as lief hear a dog hha 
Mr. Cobbet preach. We shudder at thy 
suggestion of such an offense being fo 
by such condign correction in our own 1 
Another of the old pastors was Jer 
Shepard, son of the Rey. Thomas, of ( 
bridge, and one of three brothers who 
all settled in the New England ministry 
Shepard’s successor, Rev. Nathaniel Hi 
man, having refused to admit Whiteti 
into his pulpit, the great revivalist prea 
ed from the platform of the whipping-pos 


A very obstinately contested duel of | 


| phlets ensued, in which each disputant | 


as often as he pleased, and in which m 
ink was spilled. The people, however, ever 


| where flocked to hear the man whose el 
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and earnestness disturbed even the 
ophie calm of Franklin, and eventual 
ved for him a triumph over the most 
d of his adversaries. 
first house was built partly under- 
d,as a protection against the bitter 
fa New England winter, which no re 
s fervor might mitigate to the phys 
mmifort the sermon 
veh, chilled to the marrow. Yet there 
no such thing in that day as staying 
from meeting, except for the 
nfirm. The parish beadle had warrant 
pprehend “all vagrom men;” and it is 
lless to explain why this functionary, 
se sway was well-nigh omnipotent on 


of those who sat 


aved 


>= 


e Savbath, was held in as profound re- 

et by village idlers as a familiar of the 
Otfice might have been in the day of 
p of Spain. 

Hard by is also the ancient burial-place 

vhich the Old World and the New mingle 


TO DUNGEON ROOK CAVE. 


their hallowed dust, quickening even among 
uraves the lingering affection we have for 
the old mother-land; and while these shat- 
tered yet eloquent memorials continue to 
stand in our midst we can not forget if we 
vould, and would not if we could, that ours 
8 the same stream that flowed so gloriously 
it Agincourt and on the ensanguined heights 
of Mount St. John. 

Besides the old burial-ground, there are 
others used exclusively by the Friends, who 
were once much more numerous in Lynn 
than at present. 


It is a curious fact, one | 
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for which no parallel is recollected, that the 
sect having become extinct in Boston, and 
its meeting-house being closed forever, the 
remains of the Friends were disinterred from 
their old resting-place in that city and re 
moved, in 1227,te Lynn. And we are told 
that even here the distinguishing peculiari- 
ty of garb, speech, or worship is fast disap- 
pearing in the gradual absorption of the 
Quaker element into other religious denom- 
inations. 

A visit to some of the large shoe manu- 
factories confirms the belief that the work- 


ing men and women 
of Lynn 
class, superior in in 
telligence to the factory op- 
We do 
not forget that one of our 


are, as 


erative elsewhere. 


honored poets was a disci 
ple of St. Crispin before he 
found his higher vocation. 
We were shown the spot where 
William Lloyd Garrison worked 
at the shoe-naker’s bench in early life. 
An anecdote will perhaps best illustrate the 
When Gov 
ernor Chase was Secretary of the Treasury he 
visited Lynn. His expressed wish to become 
better acquainted with an industry which 
contributed so largely to the resources of the 
| national Treasury was immediately grati- 
tied. On entering the work-room of one of 
| the large manufactories, where a regiment of 
jmale and female operatives were busy with 
| their tasks, he was accosted by a workman, 
| who proceeded to deliver, on behalf of his 
| fellows, an address of welcome, which, for 
| felicity of expression, elegance of diction, 
land general fitness for the exigency of the 
moment, surprised the distinguished guest. 
Turning to those who stood near him, the 
exclaimed, “That man a work- 
He ought to be in Congress.” 


idea we wish to giv e the reader. 


Secretary 


mau! 
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It Ss not our 


the 
nn in this paper, or 


purpose to deal with 
material interests of I 
to inquire into the peculiar relations which 

] 


si 


It 


sist between employers and employed. 


“money makes the mare go,” labor holds 


in it certain evidences of probab 
ourself, we avow, without reserve, 1 
susceptibility of our nature for thi 
of romance disposes us not to exar 


legend too critically. 
According to tradition, the cliff.kni 
Dungeon Rock was once the sit 





the 


commissioner ¢ 


, andl it 


reins is the province of a “high 
arbitration” to the 
Much interesting informa 


tion may be found in the excellent history of 





of make e of 
tensive cavern, which had long be: 
retreat of certain corsairs who infest: 
It at length became the habit 
of a solitary stranger whom no one 


road passable, 


Lynn, originally the work of Alonzo Lewis, 
but greatly enlarged by James R. Newhall. 
Phe visitor who has still some time at his 


coasts, 


who had given no account of himself 

who held no further intercourse wit] 
neighboring village than his 
sities from time to time might 
mand. As if to stamp the s 
with even greater appearance 
truth, a name said to belong to ¢ 
recluse has escaped to us. 


disposal may acquire one of the most singu- 





The year 1658 was signalized 
New England by a great eart 
quake, which is mentioned in sony 
of the old chronicles. During ¢ 
convulsion the rocks forming t 
cavern’s mouth crushed to- 
gether in such a manner as 
effectually seal it up and entomb 
Thomas Veale (for so the hern 
of the called) forever 
Thenceforth rumor seems to hay: 
taken up—perhaps embellished 
the tale. 
serted to have been an outlay 
buecaneer, and the eave the de- 
pository of immense booty. Thi 
rumor seems to have found credit 
in the neighborhood, if we ma 
judge from the evidences of a 
heavy explosion in what was sup- 
posed to be the vestibule of the 
cavern, where a yawning reut 
the side of the ledge is blocked up 
with tons of massy débris. 
The story of Dungeon Rock now 
leaves the realm of legendary lore 
for that of active supernatural agency, aud 
it may be doubted if the whole world can 
produce another such example of the absor) 
ing pursuit of an idea which has become the 
fixed and dominant impulse ofa life. Under 
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lar experiences of a lifetime by an exenrsion, 
to be made walking or driving, as inclina- 
tion may prompt, to Dungeon Rock. Two 
miles out of the city, in the heart of the se- 
eluded and romantic region overlooking it, 


es 
compen eine (me men amsemam 


is a hill, high and steep, one side of which 
is a naked precipice; the other, which the 
road ascends, is still covered with a mag- 
nificent grove of oak-trees, clad, when I saw 
them, in the rags of their autumnal purple. 





\ wilder and more picturesque spot does not 
exist among the White Hills; and here we 
dozen removed from the 
homes of half a million people. 


are not a miles 


the direction of spirit mediums the work of 
piercing Dungeon Rock was begun about 
twenty-tive years ago, and has continned, 
with little intermission, to the present time. 
For a quarter of a century father and so 
have wrought in the vain hope of unlocking 
its secret. Tons upon tons of the broke: 


lrock have been removed by their hands 
| alone, for the windings of the gallery mak« 
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The locality is the subject of a remarka- | any mechanical contrivance useless for tli 
ble legend, which has its origin among the So hard is the natural formatio: 
mists of the old colonial day. It is not so} that they sometimes advanced only a foot 
present to its|}in a month, and the labor was further in- 
claim to a place in history as to relate it | creased by the accumulation of water which 
for the information of the is constantly oozing from fissures of the 
believe it to be pure invention; others find Death at length released the elder 


purpose, 


much our discuss 


eR ae © 


pul pose 


reader. Some | 


rock, 


a ee 


er a 
elgara . 





COAST RAMBL 


but the 
Sacre d 


ist from his infatuation ; son 
the the of 
f not the most promising of specu- 


work as most 


whom I found in the cabin on 
me to the entrance 


oman 


munit conducted 





PULPIT ROC 
f the shaft, which was closed by a grated 
r, above which I read, “Ye who enter 
ere, leave twenty-five cents behind.” She 
ned the key in the lock, swung back the 
erating, and we began to descend, first by 

series of steps cut in the rock,then by 
such foot-hold as the slippery floor afford- 


0 


il 


ES IN ESSEX. 


S09 


lim 


the extreme it 
not tar trom 


ed. When we arrived at 
of the excavation we had come 
one hundred and tifty feet in a perpendicn- 
lar descent of only forty; yet I remarked 
that the gallery at times almost doubled 


upon itself in order to accomplish what 
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might have been reached in half the dis- 
tance, and, of course, with half the labor, 
in a direct line—which would seem to imply 
that the work might proceed more ex pedi- 
tiously under the direction of a competent 
mining engineer. Nothing in the appear- 
ance of the rock indicated that it had been 
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disturbed since the creation. It was as hard 
as adamant, as firm as marble, as impene- 
trable as Fate. 

My guide, who proved to be a sister of the 
indefatigable treasure-seeker, pointed out 
locality of the ancient 
She also showed me the fragment 


life is so fortunately combined with { 
vantages of a sea-side resort. Swa; 
which has become the favorite sumn 
dence of many wealthy Bostonians, is 
a suburb of Lynn. The line is pure! 
inary to all except tax-payers, nor is 

evident why man has attempted to put 
of a corroded scabbard, which was found, | der what a higher law has perpetual] 
she said, in a cranny within the excavation. | ed together. 


the supposed en- 


trance. 


Such questions as I asked were freely an- 


The spacious, handsome, and shady 
nue connecting with Swampscot is 0; 
ferior to the famous drive of Newport 


SEF Ts APG OOS Ri LE | 


swered, but she talked in a way that was al- | 
most startling in its matter-of-fact assump- | 
tion of the supernatural as the controiling | magnificence and extent of its ocean 
element in her life experience. The invis- | For nearly a mile the elevated and 
ible spirits of Dungeon Rock I found dealt | shore studded with 
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KING'S BEACH, SWAMPSOOT. 


which the Delphie oracle could 
never have surpassed; yet here were be- 
lievers who staked their lives upon the truth 
of utterances equally delusive. Here the 


in enigmas 


problem is suggestively presented whether 
latter-day superstition, acting upon the im- 


pressible nature, is to be preferred, either in | 


its manifestations or results, to olden delu- 
sion as exemplified in the witch of High 
Rock. 

From the summit of Dungeon Rock I 
looked down upon the steeples of Saugus, 


which contains many inducements for such | 


Here, when it 
formed part of Lynn, were established in 
1545 the first iron-works in New England, 
of which Hubbard, the historian, says that 
“instead of drawing out bars of iron for the 
country’s use, there was hammered out noth- 
ing but contentions and lawsuits.” 
also the Pirate’s Glen, with its evidences of 
former habitation, and of which Dungeon 
Rock is the sequel. 

It is not often that the vicinity of a pop- 
ulous place like Lynn offers superior advan- 
but I know of no 


wayward loiterings as mine. 


tages to pleasure-seekers ; 


| by jutting points of rock land. 
| and 


Here is | 


| grounds and excellent facilities for boating 


Ocean Street 
The 


or sea-bathing at their doors. 
has had its famous residents, too. 


| house in which Prescott the historian lived 


is still pointed ont; the accomplished Mrs 
Lander, née Davenport, and the eminent ju 


| rist Benjamin R. Curtis have also lived her 


Getting clear of the houses, we come npor 
snecessive strips of curving beach ineclosed 
The high 
glittering sweeps gracefully 
around toward the east, far out into th: 


shore 


| ocean, until it is frittered away in a cluste! 
| of foam-crested ledges that lie in treache1 


ous ambuscade at its extreme point. That 
curving shore is Phillips Point, and the reet 
is Dread Ledge. Just within the point tli 


|morning sun is entangled in a clump ot 
| pointed and slender masts, making every 
| yellow spar seem a sunbeam supported }) 
| ladders of gold. 
| or cottage for every elevated site along thi 


There is a handsome villa 


= Bg: es > ~ 
peers oo 


eens see ee 





sea-port on our coast more highly favored in| two miles of shore. Nahant and its long 


this respect, or where the comfort of home | beach make the southern coast of this love- 
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bay now spread before us. About | in January, 1257, the ill-fated Tedesco was 


swallowed up, with every soul on board, and 
from the sea, is a castellated gray | such was the mastery of the tempest over 
Egy | things terrestrial that the disaster was not 
s not more than eighty feet from sea | known in the neighboring village until the 
mit, but its isolated position, its bold | following day. In that memorable gale the 
s cut clean and sharp on the blue | sea inundated the marshes, swept uncheck- 
higher. This | ed over its ordinary barriers, and heaped a 
rampart of frozen surf upon the beaches, in 
which the broken masts of wrecks were left 
sticking. Streets and roads were blocked 


les from where we stand, rising 


rowned with a light-house. 


yuund, make it seem 
e former eyrie of wild sea-birds, is 
the most picturesque object of this 
esque shore. It is almost always seen 

ed with a belt of white surf, while in | 


up by immense snow-drifts, and travel was 
| suspended for several days. The anchors 


t storms the raging seas assail it with 
tremendous impetuosity as to give the | of the Tedesco were found lying upon the 
a fortress beleaguered by the com- | top of a rock, but not a vestige of the hull 
powers of sea and air. remained. Another vessel was afterward 
idiosyneratic feature of Swampscot is | wrecked here, but being driven nearer the 
shermen. We have already indicated | land, her crew walked to the shore over the 
horage of a score of trim, weatherly- | bowsprit. 
The occasional and distant glimpses of 
Nahant vouchsafed to us from the main 
shore are certain to excite the desire for a 


ne vessels which cruise on George’s 01 
ftrey’s the year round. Always hazard- 
the winter fishing is not seldom attend- 
vith cruel suffering and priva- 
On King’s Beach the lob- 
men assert the right of emi- 
domain against all comers 
it the sea, which in high tides 
nds them that they are mere 
nts at will by floating their 
e cabins to the other side of 
road, its usual boundary. 
ond King’s is Whale Beach, 
ch is reserved for the landing 
d trattie of fish, whether fresh 
r salted, smoked or dried. There 
shosphorus in the air, and you 
the athletie fellows curiously 
see if fins are not concealed 
derneath their rough jackets. 
are busy painting boats, 
ching boats, or mending boats; 
ers are coming in with their 
res, or bargaining with country 
eddlers who carry the fish from 
wr todoor. The tish-houses you 
are decorated with names of 
e craft to which they pertain, 
such as the “Gypsy Girl,” “ Laugh 
Water,” or “ Florence Night- 
gale,” and one had even appro- 
riated the ambitious name of 


Cosmos,” meaning, we presume, 
Mr. Haw- BAITING TRAWL, KINGS BEAOL, 


e piscatory universe. 
horne’s “ Village Unele” was 
vhen in the flesh familiar with the scenes | nearer survey, a more intimate acquaint- 
e are describing. There is no danger|ance. “If,” says N. P. Willis, “ you can im- 
vlhich these hardy fishermen will not brave | agine a buried Titan lying along the length 
) save life; but transeendentalism has ap- | of a continent, with one arm stretched out 
uurently died out on the beach since the | into the midst of the sea, the spot to which 
iy of the romancer’s patriarch. | 1 would transport you, reader mine, would 

The extremity of Phillips Point is a| be, as it were, in the palm of the giant’s 
vicked-looking shore, and Dread Ledge the | hand.” Though fortuitous events have put 
synonym for danger to the mariner. The |it out of the pale of recognized watering- 
surrounding waters are thickly sown with | places, Nahant is still the pearl of Essex. 
ialf-submerged rocks, which in the delirinm | Sprung like a goddess from the sea, she in- 


of a gale seem rooted in hell itself. Here | hales its salt breath, nestles in its embrace, 
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and is pervaded by all its mysterious influ- 


ence, 
her with light, but 
heats 3 


never scorches with 
for here is the play-ground of truant 
breezes that forsake the superheated main. 
If you have escaped from the city on a day 
in midsummer, inwardly murmuring a lan- 
guid protest against existence, 
has the cool sea breathed upon you its heal- 
ing influence than you receive the baptism 
of a new life. Vital energy is miraculously 
restored, and you are a self-asserting, pleas- 
ure-loving mortal once more. 

Let us take a quiet stroll on Long Beach. 
This is a narrow isthmus uniting Nahant 
with the main-land. On one side is the bay 
we have already traced to its dip into the 
sea at Phillips Point; on the other side a 
broader reach of water stretches far away 
to the headlands of Boston Harbor, to Point 


Shirley, and Point Allerton. Close under 


the shore is all that Lynn can boast of a} 


haven; for the bay is here so shallow that 


the imagination conceives the possibility 


of crossing its bared basin at low tide, and } 


of gathering its hidden treasures. Revere 
Beach makes the coast-line here for three 
niles. Reliable persons say that Lynn has 
nine miles of sea-beach at her front-door. 
There is a good road over the Long Beach, 
but as the tide is nearly down, a broad es- 
planade of sand beckons us aside from the 
embankment over which it Here 
charioteer 
The heavy farm carts 
that are gathering sea-weed leave scarcely 
a print of their broad-tired wheels. Stamp 
upon it with the foot, and see how hard and 
firm it is, or smile at the lightning it emits 
under the impact— your childhood’s won- 
der. We pass over half an acre of sand, 
moulded in the impress of little wavelets 
that look like cunning chiselling, or like 
masses of sandy hair in crimp. 
crouches a sportsman waiting for twilight 
to come, when the black ducks and coots 
tly over; those stooping figures among the 
rocks are not treasure-seekers, but clam-dig- 


vers. 


is built. 
is a course such as no Roman 


ever drove upon. 


Having crossed the Long Beach, we be- 
take ourselves again to the road, which 
gives us safe-conduct around the shore of 
Little Nahant to a second beach, half a mile 
long. We leave this behind to climb the 
rocky ridge of the greater promontory, and 
find ourselves in the long street of Nahant, 
whose modest steeples we have seen from 
the main-land. The village is tempting to 
artist or antiquary, but especially so to the 
man of refined literary tastes, who knows no 
greater enjoyment than to visit the spots 
consecrated by genius. In Jonathan John- 
son's house Longfellow partly wrote “ Hia- 
watha:”’ and Nahant was also the birth- 
place of the “ Bells of Lynn,” the “ Lad- 
der of St. Augustine,” and perhaps other of 
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his lyrics. Somewhat farther on 
scend into an enticing nook, shaded 
aged and gigantic willows. Here 
modest cottage of Mrs. Hannah Ho 
rounded by old Dutch folios, Motk 
his Dutch Republic; and by ascend 
rise of ground above the Hollow 
see the roof of the cottage where P 
who died, like Petrarch, in his clair, 
at Ferdinand and Isabella, the Con 
Mexico, aud Philip II, Ou the point 
us, assisted by his gifted wife, Ag: 
}duced Brazil. Willis, Curtis, Mrs. $ 
ney, and others, who have confessed if 
ic influence, celebrate Nahant in pr 
verse. The residence of such eminent 
resentatives of American literature 
hardly fail to impress itself upon the 
character of a place, but it has also 
this little peninsula one of the best-ren 
| bered spots of American ground to schoo 
of the Old World who have visited it 
the privilege of traversing her rocky s| 
with Longfellow or Agassiz for a guide, 
| something to be remembered, 


! 


SS 


The Hollow seems the proper stand-point 
| for a brief glance at the antecedents of N 
| hant down to the time when it becam« 

| retreat of culture, refinement, and wealth 
| Nahant (the twins) is a musical In 
|name that trips lightly from the tong 
| It was sold by Poquanum, a Sagamore 
| 1630, to the Lynn settlers, who used it 
;}common as a pasture. It was seen and 
| named the Fullerton Isles, in 1614, by ( 
|tain Smith. It had been granted in 1622 to 
Captain Robert Gorges, but his title see 

| to have lapsed and not to have been su 
| cessfully revived. The price originally pai 
|for Nahant was a suit of clothes; it 
|now a tax roll of. six and a half millions. 
| In the earlier accounts given of them ft! 
| peninsulas appear to have been well woo 


( 


ed, but from some unknown cause the nat- 
ural forest long ago disappeared, and Na- 
hant remained almost treeless, until Thomas 
H. Perkins, a wealthy Boston merchant 
| planted several thousand shade trees. His 
| efforts to make Nahant a desirable summei 
| residence were effectively seconded by Fred 
erick Tudor, the ice king, and by Cornelius 
Coolidge. Its name and fame began to 
resound abroad. A hotel was built 

1819, and a steamboat began to ply in the 
summer months between 
peninsulas. 


} 


Boston and thi 
In 1853 Nahant threw off he 
allegiance to Lynn, and became a separat: 
town. Her earlier frequenters were, with 
few exceptions, wealthy Boston or Salem 
families, and they continue to possess hei 
| choicest territories. 

| Since the great hotel was destroyed by 
fire in 1861, there is only the modest hostel 
of Mr. Whitney for the reception of casua 
onests. 


This was one of five houses t] 


peninsula contained seventy odd years ago 
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s the former homestead of the Breed | the admirably kept roads conduct where 
who, with the Hood and Johnson | the most engaging sea views are to be had. 
s, were sole lords of the isles. Though | You lean over a railing and look down 
is been an “invasion,” there never has | eighty feet to the bottom of a cove, where 
“conquest.” The Nahantese who are | the sea ripples without breaking, and the 
e here, and to the manner born,” cling | clean, smooth pebbles chase back the retlu 
it is left of their ancient patrimony | ent wave with noisy chatter. The tawny 
nyielding grasp. Wander where they | rocks wear coats of grass-green velvet; the 
ey always come back here to die. | perfume of sweet-fern and of eglantine is 


them, who had refused tempting of-|in the air. The cliffs of the eastern head- 





WHITNEY’S TAVERN, NALANT. 


fers for his land, said to me,“ Here I was|land are very fine. It takes one’s breath 
orn, bere is my home, and here I mean to} away to witness the rush and roar of the 
ibide.” They can not talk of the entice- | eternal surges among their iron ribs; yet 
ents of the place in the sentimental way, | the effect seems little more than would be 
ut their love for it seems to have inter- | produced by a hungry lion licking the bars 
wed their lives with its roots,as the old |of his cage. In a few instances, such as 
trees at Whitney’s have the soil. Dear old | Castle Rock and the Devil’s Pulpit notably 
Goldy” has best expressed the inextin- | present, the rocks arise in regular castel- 
vuishable yearning for the spot of ground | lated masses, but in general they are as 


e call home, in these lines: |} much the expression of chaos of form as we 
In all my wand’rings round this world of care, j might expect to see in the broken arches 
In all my griefs—and God has giv’n my share- and colonnades of the earth’s foundations. 


I still had hopes, my long vexations past, Being pitched about in fantastic yet awful 
Here to return and die at home at last. confusion, they present curious accidental 
Having dined well at Whitney's, we are | formations, or are split from summit to 


ready for further discovery. We see that | foundation-stonein chasmsdeep and gloomy, 
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where the waters hiss as they might have 
done when the molten mass was taken pris- 
oner en route and petrified. 
hollowed out ot 


has 
natural 


The sea 
the solid rock the 


KGG 


curiosities locally known as the Natural 
Bridge, Swallow’s Cave, Irene’s Grotto, and 
Spouting Horn; and in storms the shore is 
as full of noises as Prospero’s island. 

The view from the portico of the chapel, 
on the highest point of the headland, is cer- 
tainly one of the rarest on the whole coast, 
embracing many of the main-land, 
from Lynn to the extremity of Cape Ann; 
of the south shore, from Scituate to Bos- 
ton Light. The expanse of blue water ly- 
ing between is scattered with ships coming 
and going, as though it were a broad and 
plain highway: to me they looked like 
white blossoms born in its bosom, expanding 


miles 


in its suushine. I watched the sable plume 
of a steam-ship entering her port after a 
long ocean voyage. I saw the puff of white 
smoke leap from her side, though I could 
not hear the report of her signal gun so far. 
Perhaps the wondering gaze of the red man 
was thus riveted upon the first English ship, 
when the New World “stretched dusk 
hand to the Old.” To stand here was like a 
retrospect of intervening centuries. 
Among the confessed attractions of Na- 
hant are the Maolis (Siloam) Gardens, es- | 
tablished by Mr. Tudor for the convenience 


its 


of the thousands who, every summer, wish 
to pass a day here, but who would other- 
wise be deterred by the fear of trespassing 
upon private grounds, where some inhospita- 
ble sign-board forbids eating your luncheon 
if you are 


hungry, or of overstepping cer- | 


tain imaginary boundaries if adventurous. | 
Parties of pleasure come from many miles 
inland, spread their tables under the trees, | 
or a clean cloth upon the grass, and aban- | 
don themselves to a day of enjoyment, en- 
hanced by the rare beauty of the scenery. | 
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The grounds are pretty, though not \ 
tensive. They are conducted with 
decorum by those having charge, 


to the aid of their guests all the ; 


ROOK. 


|usual in such a place, even to two 
|tame bears, whose awkward gambols «i 
| light scores of happy children. 
The southern shores of Nahant being 
| general less precipitous than the north, are 
| less interesting, though they are preferred 
by such as find the cold northeasterly winds, 
| fresh from the ocean, too bracing. Even 
; August a pair of blankets are sometimes it 
, sufficient bed-covering ; and Prescott found 
| his airy situation on Fitful Head to disagree 
with a delicate organization. But 
city man who bas endured the vertical rays 
of the sun by day and the furnace-like heat 
fs . ~ 
| of a breathless night under the dogstar, the 
idea of luxurious and refreshing sleep to ly 
had only ten miles away is simply exaspe1 
ating. The south shore is traversed by s¢ 
| eral pretty beaches inclosed by protruding 
headlands. 


to the 


It also furnishes a landing-place 
for the steamboats, and passable harborage 
for a few fishermen, whose cottages skirt 
the larger of the beaches. Pleasant walks 
and drives abound, and, of course, all suc! 
resources of health or pastime as the wate! 
side affords. 

There is one topic with which the annals 
of Nahant are indissolubly united that we 
feel a natural diffidence in approaching, yet 


can not in conscience ignore, and that is tle 


sea-serpent. Words are inadequate to de 

scribe the wide-spread consternation whic! 
the apparition of such a monster created 
among the hardy population of our New En 

gland sea-board, for he was soon perceived 
to possess none of the attributes of a sport 

ive and harmless fish, but to belong strictly 
to the reptile tribe. And what a reptile! 
The most exaggerated reports of his length 
prevailed in the fishing towns of Cape Aun 
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ipper swore that he was as long as 
iinmast of a seventy-four; another 
eat him if the steeple of Gloucester 
v-house could hold a candle to him 
eth; still another declared upon his 
ivy” that having sighted the shaggy 
if the snake early in the morning, with 
! six-knot breeze, and every thing full, 
d been half a glass in overhauling his 

is he lay motionless along the water. 
For a time nothing else was talked of but 
vonderful sea-snake which was repeat- 
seen in Gloucester Bay 
d occasionally also in the waters of Nahant 
Bay, by hundreds of curious spectators, who 
ran to the beaches or pushed off in boats at 


the first news of his approach. There was 


n August, 1817, | 
} 


RLS 


he bore a charmed life, and having easily 
eluded his pursuers, derisively shook the 
spray of Nahant Bay from his tail ere he 
disappeared in the depths of the ocean. 
Since this time the gigantic ophidian has 
never revisited Nahant, though tidings have 
lately come of him from other climes. His 
stuffed skin never destined to adorn 
the walls of a museum, and it is doubtful 


was 


| if he will ever know other pickle than his 
| native brine. 


Hastening homeward, I came to the Long 
Beach just as the bells of Lynn rang out 
their vesper peal. 


Listening to the melody 
|of those evening bells, the poet, in his cot- 
tage at Nahant, prolongs for us their music- 
al vibration through an atmosphere of per- 


SWALLOWS’ CAVE, NAHANT. 


not a fish-wife along thirty miles of coast 
vho did not shake in her shoes when he 
vas reported in the offing. But as time 
yore on, and the serpent’s pacific, even 
pusillanimous, disposition became evident, 
urage revived, and though the fish was 
strange one, the fishermen determined, 
vith characteristic boldness, on his capture. 
Stimulated, also, by the large reward of- 
fered for the serpent, alive or dead, vessels 
were fitted out, manned by expert whales- 
en, Which cruised in the bay. The reve- 
ie vessel then on the station was ordered 
keep a vigilant look-out, and her guns 


ouble-shotted for action. Nets were also 


spread in his snakeship’s accustomed haunts, | 


ind one adventurous fellow, who had ap- 
proached so near as to see the white of his 
glittering eye, emptied the contents of a 
ducking gun into the monster’s head. But 


fect calm, in which we can almost distin- 
guish angelic voices chanting the “ Bene- 
dicite.”. We hearken to their dying cadence 
as it steals over the hushed and listening sea, 
and, turning to the west, behold a gleam of 
light, dazzling as the flaming sword of the 
archangel, shine out resplendent on the dy 

ing day. It mantles the swarthy face ot 
ocean as with impetuous life-blood ; it leaps 
from tower to tower, and from crag to crag, 
lighting the thousand casements of the city 


with such effulgence that our eyes shun its 


splendors. When we look again, the light 
has faded out of the heavens. The white 
lip of the sea trembles, and its breathing 
comes thick and slow. We can not stay the 
chill that creeps over us in the death-like 
presence of twilight by the sea; we expe- 
rience a thrill of pleasure in once more 
threading the cheerful streets of the city. 
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THE ITALIAN PORTS. 


TALY, always beautiful, has also never | and the shops of London; and M 
ceased to be great. Whether Etrusean, | Dante of Puritanism, renewed and s 
Roman, papal, or German, her intellect has | the inspired song of his master an 
constantly exercised an intluence unequalled | stere republicanism of Petrarch. 
by that of any other land. As Etruscan, Dante Alighieri was born at Flor 
she became the art-mistress of the West; as | the year 1265. His family was nol 
Roman, she civilized Europe ; under Charle- | wealthy, and the poet was no doubt e 
magne and the German popes, she revived | in all the literature of the time. | 
the slumbering embers of learning; and in| very small. Dante was familiar wit 
the moment of her greatest weakness, at the | amorous lyrics of the Provengal po: 


ae 
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DANTE REOITING HIS POEM TO BEATRICE, 


Sicilian love songs, and the romances « 
the earlier trouréres. 
scholar, wrote it with tolerable ease, and 
had evidently studied Virgil with an ardor 


close of the Middle Ages, her republican 
poets and thinkers led the way in that tri- 
umphant mental revival that has made Eu- | 
rope instructress of the world. The free 


He was a good Lati 


genius of Dante aimed its bolts from heaven 
at the temporal and spiritual tyranny of 
the papacy; the milder muse of Petrarch re- 
proached the barbaric vices of feudalism ; 


that shows itselfin all his own productions 
He was also well read in the monkish liter- 
ature of his time. Thought in the Middle 
Ages was chiefly turned to religions topics: 


rena gtrermege ee anette hee: spe eS 


faith was then strong and undoubting, and 
the priests and monks, who formed the lit- 
erary class, delighted in crude speculations 
upon heaven and hell, the pains of purga- 
tory, and the splendors of celestial bliss. 
Among these men Daute was educated, and 
from them he drew the germs of those state- 
ly visions that for six centuries have stirred 
the intellect of mankind. 

To understand Dante must become 
somewhat familiar with the history of his 
period. We must know something of thi 


the poets of Italy chanted to the nations 
their songs of freedom and of faith; and 
England, France, and Germany slowly fol- 
lowed in the path of progress, 
ons and cruel kings learned politeness, if 
not humanity, in the busy streets of Venice 
or of Florence; English poets and French 
versifiers sat humbly at the feet of their 
Florentine and at length, when 
Italian genius had sunk into decay under 


Savage bar- 
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the tyranny of popes and princes, its liberal 
ideas were revived in the fens of Holland 
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THE ITALIAN POETS. 


DANTE 


AT RAVENNA, 


ondition of his native city and something | 
if the polities of his age. Florence is the 
ty of Dante, and Dante is the poet of Flor- 
e. The Florentines look back with a 
nd of superstitious awe to the first and | 
noblest in the long line of their illustrious | 
men. His works are studied in their schools 
nd commented upon by their ablest pro- 
fessors, and his memory is celebrated in fre- 
vent festivals, when the whole population 
if Florence join in doing honor to the in- 
jured shade of its unhappy poet. The last 
of these celebrations occurred in 1865. Six 
hundred years had then elapsed since Dante’s 
birth. The city of Florence dedicated the 
lay to his memory; business ceased; the 
ume of Daunte was on every tongue; princes 
il peasants, rich and poor, the man of in 
ellect and the man of pleasure, the aged 
vho had fed upon his verses and children 
vho could scareely lisp them, mingled in 
the procession that moved reverently to 
vard Dante’s statue, and crowned it with a 
wreath of laurel. It the nineteenth 
century doing homage to the thirteenth. 
Vor. LVI.—No. 336.—52 


was 





Let us, then, review the history of Flor- 
ence in the period of Dante. Before Rome 
was founded, the Etruscan city of Fesule 
stood upon a hill not far from the 
town. Fvesule was evidently a plac 
portance, 


modern 
-e of im- 
According to Mr. Dennis, it must 
have been a centre of luxury and artistic 
taste. It was surrounded by walls of well- 
cut stone, had its sewers and its well-paved 
streets, and abounded in pictures, bronzes, 
and works of art. The Etruscans were the 
most elegant, tasteful, and licentious of all 
the ancient inhabitants of Italy. They were 
musicians, poets, dancers, and accomplished 
actors, and they seem to have transmitted 
ali these rare gifts to their descendants, the 
modern Tuseans. During the Roman period 
the people of Faesule were removed from 
their ancient seat, and founded the modern 
city of Florence on the banks of the Arno. 
After the fall of the Roman power Florence 
fell into the hands of the Northern invaders, 
a German or Gothic element was mingled 
with its population, and thus the Floren- 
tines of the Middle Ages were a mixed race, 
composed of the descendants of the Etrus 
cans, Latins, Goths, and the Lombards. 
Little is known of the history of Florence 
during the Middle Ages until it appears, 
about the eleventh century, as one of those 
busy and tumultuous cities that first gave 
an example of republican institutions to 
The people of Florence, 
enriched by commerce, protected by 


modern Europe. 


their 
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walls and their citizen soldiery, successfully 
resisted the power of the German emperors, 
and at the same time opposed with equal 
firmness the spiritual despotisin of the popes. 
They still retained the tierce love for free- 
dom inherited from their Gothic ancestors, 


divided by the two factions, but t] 
to have entered into the controver 
a love for political agitation rath, 
from any regard for either emperor \ 


| Politics was their favorite study an 


pation; they were constantly devisi 
schemes of government, they labore: 
santly for political reform, and Macc} 
has painted with philosophic min 
the instructive revolutions of his 
city. But whether Guelph or Ghi 


| democrat or aristocrat, the Florentin« 

| lost his intense love for his early hom 
jhim Florence was the fairest of cities 
| Arno the loveliest of rivers, the Tusea 


sweetest notes that fell from the lips oj 
men. The Florentine was resolved t} 


| | native city should become famous thi 
| |out the earth, and he labored for what 
| |}could advance her glory with a pa 


DANTE ALIGHIERL. 


joined with a taste for elegance and art, the 
legacy of the Etruscans. 


entines would never consent to become the 
vassals of priest or king. They were di- 
vided, it is true, into a nobility and a com- 


elective, and were sometimes chosen from 
the commons and sometimes from the no- 
bles. Labor was honored at Florence; the 
most important families grew rich by com- 
merce; the clothiers, armorers, and other 
artisans had a share in the government; the 
fierce democracy would often rise against 
the nobles, banish its opponents, confiscate 
their estates, and hold a perfect control of 
the city, and thus Florence during the Mid- 
dle Ages was marked by a series of incessant 
revolutions without parting with its inde- 
pendence. While London, Rome, and Paris 


were the vassals of despotic princes, the free | 


city of Tuscany asserted its superiority over 
counts and barons, and grew rich by a keen 
attention to the laws of trade. 


In the contest between the emperors and 
the popes, Florence was sometimes Guelph 
aud sometimes Ghibelline. Its citizens were 


| ical conduct Dante was moved by an inte: 


Feudalism never | 
spread its meshes over Florence. The Flor- | 


| wherever he trod. 


|}every thought. 
|interecession when he enters the Inferno 


|assiduity that ended in complete succes 
| Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, Rapla 


Galileo, Alfieri, have thrown over Florence 
a deathless renown. 

Such was the city of Dante, and the poet 
was in every particular a true Florenti 


( 


| He was a fierce politician, an eager aspirant 
| | for office and public honors, an ardent Ghil 


elline, a hopeless exile; but in all his polit 
It was Florence alon 
that he loved; for his ungrateful country 
he could feel nothing but the tenderest 
affection. 


ardor of patriotism. 


We may now notice a few important pat 
ticulars in the poet’s life. The first was 
his passion for Beatrice de’ Portinari. Bea 


| trice died in early life, but Dante seems to 
| have kept her form and face constantly he 


fore him to the close of his own. He le 
lieved that she had ascended into heave 
to become his guardian angel, and her glo 
rified countenance looked down upon hin 
His great poem seetis 


| chiefly designed to embalm the memory ot 
monalty, but their chief magistrates were | 


Beatrice. It is to her that he would owe 
She protects him by her 


and she meets him in Heaven to conduct 


him to the presence of the Deity; and thus 


| the chivalric conception of a spotless mis 


tress every where pervades the first great 


| poem of the Middle Ages. The spirit of tl 
| troubadour and the knight-errant fills all 


the genius of Dante. 

Besides his unhappy attachment, the po 
et’s life was marked by an almost ceaseless 
series of misfortunes. He took part in thi 
civil government of Florence, fought brav« 
ly in her defense, and was for a short tiny 
chief magistrate of the city. But the op 
posite party having regained the powe1 
Dante was fined heavily, banished, and at 
length was even sentenced to be burned 
alive. The remainder of his life was passe: 
in poverty, exile, and sometimes in actual 
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He strove in vain to obtain admis- 

Florence by force of arms, and then 
course to a petition to its people; but 
ow-citizens refused to suffer his re- 
Florence offered him while living only 
mment or the stake, and at length 
et died, in 1321, an exile at the court 
enna. 
sooner was he dead than a conviction 
rare eminence of his genius seemed to 
the minds of men. All Italy 
n mourning for Dante. A costly mon- 
t was raised to his memory at Ravenna. 
people of Florence begged the poet’s 


Wn 
pon 


of the Ravennese, to be interred in the 
hre of his ancestors, but their request 
ale nied. 
ure neral 


Dante’s poem sprang at once 
renown. The most learned 
of Italy were employed to explain its 
ire allusions, unfold its hidden beauties, 
{make plain to the popular mind the real 
sreatness Of Italy’s noblest poet. Never 
is a poem more widely diffused. In the 
fourteenth century Dante was the master 
lect of Europe, and, like Homer, gave 
to a throng of poets, dramatists, histo- 
s, lecturers, and commentators, who re- 
flected without ever equalling his genius. 
We are now prepared to examine that 
great work upon which his fame is founded. 
We have seen that in character Dante was 
irdent, imaginative, fierce, melancholy, lov- 
res ng, tender. We shall discover that the 
wet did not differ from the man. ‘The Di- 
ine Comedy is imaginative, ardent, fierce, 
impulsive, bold; it is the wild lament of a 


of the sentiment of the Middle Ages. 

What is chiefly remarkable in Dante’s 
poem is its solitariness. It was the first 
roduetion of any uncommon value of the 
barbarians who had destroyed Roman civil- 
zation, the tirst effort of the modern intel- 
ect to approach the high standard of the 
past. Damte stood quite alone. He was 
periority of the ancients; he 
of modern thought. 

The poem was not published until after 
the poet’s death, but it was no doubt well 
nown to his contemporaries by his recita- 
tions as well as by general fame. Wherever 
Dante wandered in his exile, he no doubt 
repeated to his noble entertainers portions 
f his extensive work, and his manuscript 
vas eagerly read by those friends of letters 
vho in the thirteenth century began to 
ibound at the Italian courts. 

The language of Tuscany was then, as it 
s now, the purest and most perfect of the 
p (dialects of Italy. This language Dante em- 
I iloyed, and at once established its pre-emi- 
nence. His diction is in general pure, and 
often singularly melodious. Many of the 
lines of the Commedia are among the sweet- 
est that ever fell from poet’s pen. In his 


is the leader 





melancholy genius, the poetical expression | 


he first ef the moderns to contest the su- | 
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versification Dante borrowed that metrical 
which had invented by the 
Arabs and the troubadours. He made no ef. 
fort to revive the long and short syllables 
of the Latins and the Greeks; his measure 
is founded upon accent, his terza rima is reg- 
ular and unchanging, and his example fixed 
the taste of the poetry of Italy and Europe. 

Dante called his poem the Commedia, to 
which his admirers afterward added the ep 
ithet Divina, and it is now always known as 
the Divine Comedy. 


system been 


It is not an eple poem 
either in form or matter. It is not divided 
into twenty-four books; it has no hero ex 
cept the himself; does not deseribe 
battles, sieges, or 


poet 
feats of arms, and can 
scarcely be said to resemble the Ainesid o1 
the Iliad. It is, in fact, a prolonged picture 
of the spiritual world, and an effort on the 
part of an imagination almost inspired to 
reveal to man the 
| future. 


secrets of the unseen 


The Divine Comedy is divided into three 
parts, the first describing the poet’s visit to 
|the infernal world, the second his passage 
| up the mountain of purgatory, and the third 
his ascent through the celestial spheres un- 
til he reaches the presence of the Deity. 
The “Inferno” embraces thirty-four cantos, 
}and each of the other parts thirty-three, so 
| that there are in all one hundred cantos. 
| In the opening of the “ Inferno” the poet 
imagines himself at the gates of Hell, about 
| to explore its untold terrors. Through the 
intercession of Beatrice, his glorified mis 
tress, he has been allowed this unusual priv- 
ilege. The poet Virgil has been selected as 
| his attendant and protector. And thus, in 
| Easter-week of the year 1300, the modern 
| Orpheus approaches the mouth of the yawn- 
ing pit, which is entered by a single door. 
Above the entrance is written the ominous 
words, 


“* Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.” 


“Leave every hope behind, who enter here.” 

The Inferno is painted by the poet as a 
| vast cone or pit which penetrates to the 
centre of the earth. 
en circles or spheres, the lowest being the 


It is divided into sev- 


abodes of the most guilty, and the scene of 
the most fearful punishments. In the deep- 
est circle, at the centre of the earth, is seen 
Satan, half buried in a sea of ice, and flap- 
ping his six terrible wings in his vain efforts 
But there is no 
Despair sits upon every 
sighs, lamentations, moans, re- 
sound through the horrible abode. A crash 
of thunder strikes Dante insensible as he 
enters; but the memory of Beatrice and the 
encouragement of Virgil enable him to per- 
In vain the wild demons 
rush upon him to tear him to pieces, in vain 
the flames rise around him or the sulphur- 
ous smoke ascends, so long as Beatrice is 
his protector. In the different 


to escape from eternal woe. 
hope for the lost. 
countenance ; 


sist in his design. 


circles he 
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meets many of his former friends or foes, | feet harmony. At the sound of } 

who recognize his Tuscan accent,.and ask | the lost spirits float toward him lil 

for news from the upper world, or explain | hastening to their nest: 

to him for what crimes they have been con- ** Quali colombe dal disio chian 

demned to endless woe. The various pun- Coll ali alzate e ferme, al dolce 1 

ishments of the lost imagined by the poet Vengon per aere.” 

are wonderful examples of his originality. | Francesca di Rimini had sacrificed }y 

Phe guilty are inclosed in blazing tombs, | for love, and now in endless torture 
to Dante her | 
fate, and tells | 
story of her fa 

The second re 

able episode is t 
Count Ugoling 


poet discovers « 
the lost in the 
of ice, gnawing 





from hunger 01 
the body of his « 
and destroyer, | 
dini. Dante asks 
the cause of his t 
bleenmity. when Uy 
lino relates the 

of his death. 1 

ni and the Pisans | 








7 me : 
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, sill a al dame POEra y HANI | shut up the count 
4 , gether with his t 
sons, in a tower, 
ed up the entrance 
and there left them t 
starve. Ugolino de 





ee 
eee i sine caetia retiitiamietc ce 


M 
q 
: 
if 


scribes to Dante 


slow course of stat 
tion, and the ten 
pangs that had ton 
his breast as he saw 





his sons sink dow 
and die before 7 
calling upon him foi 
help: 


“ Speechless 


| ‘ ou in i TTT hi) I looked upon the 

er an mena || eee 

nA | | We Ay TAN ty i I} MN ||| I wept not, for all st: 

— | iM HL MM . I ueneeiees . 1 mi i | THTTTITTT felt within. 

They wept; and one 
little Anselm, cried, 

‘Thou lookedst so! Fat 
what grieves thee ?’ 

I shed no tear.” 

bitten by poisonous serpents, scorched by | The children now die of hunger: 


fiery rain; are compelled to gnaw and de- “When we came 
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your each other; are plunged in pools of | To the fourth day, my Gaddo at my feet 
blood, half suffocated, and are then sudden- | Outstretched did fling him, crying, * Hast no | 
: i . For me, my father?’ There he died; and e’en 
ly withdrawn; are pierced by the darts of Plainly as thou seest me, saw I the three 
centaurs, or chained to eternal icebergs.| Fall one by one, between the fifth day and sixt! 
Doré has lately given to the world his illus- Then fasting gained the mastery of grief.” 
tration of the “Inferno,” but even that in- The “ Purgatory,” which follows the “hh 
ventive artist has failed to reproduce the | ferno,” is less vigorous, but still wonderfu 
wonderful variety of Dante, and his pictures | ly poetical. Dante escapes through a pas 
seem almost tame and commonplace com- | sage that leads from the lowest sphere int 
pared to the profuse novelty of the original. | purgatory. As the Inferno was represente: 
Two episodes in the “Inferno” have fix- | as a conical pit penetrating into the centre 
ed the admiration of mankind. One is the | of the earth, Purgatory is painted as a ta 
touching picture of the unhappy Francesca | mountain whose top ascends toward Heaven 
di Rimini, in the fifth canto. Here the me-|Its interior is divided into many spheres 
lodious Tuscan of Daute flows in almost per- | and as the period of purgation passes on 
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rits of the elect rise upward, and are 
angels to the celestial world above. 
t is announced by the angels that a 
is escaped to Heaven, all Purgatory 
vith exclamations of joy. The char- 
stie trait of Hell was despair, that of 
tory is hope. The torments of Pur- 
f the Inferno, but 
ive borne with patience, because they 


resemble those « 


to eternal bliss. Angelic resignation 
1 every countenance, and a throng of 
ect, slowly purging their sins away in 
, of contrition, meets the poet’s eye as 
cends from sphere to sphere. 
\t last the prospect of Heaven opens upon 
Led by Beatrice, he views the thrones 
e immortals and the seats of perpet- 
bliss. -Paradise, too, has its ascending 
eres, rising from the moon to the limits 
he stars and the centre of the universe. 
Dante rises upward amidst the songs of re- 
ng spirits and scenes of endless joy. 
lhere he sees the martyred saints who have 
suffered on earth, now clad in their robes of 
unph; there are meek women and low- 
men, Who on earth were forgotten, now 
raised above kings and princes; there are 
oly anchorites and faithful monks, who 
my earth fed on herbs and roots and were 
othed in coarse attire, now radiant with 
the gems of the New Jerusalem and fed with 
viands of Paradise; there are St. Mark, 
St. Peter, St. John, and all the holy band of | and our own Longfellow has just completed 
e apostles, who by serving the Master so} his admirable version of the Commedia, the 
faithfully on earth have become the princes | crowning glory of an illustrious career. 
ud rulers of Heaven. And there at length,| The next great poet of Italy was Petrarch. 
the highest sphere, Dante is permitted to | He was the son of an exiled Florentine, and 
vaze upon the Almighty Creator, the source | was born in 1304 at Arezzo. Petrarch, there- 
of love and purity, the mind by which all| fore, was seventeen years old when Dante 
things are moved, the radiant centre of | died, and joined, no doubt, in the general 
ght, the ineffable Divine, the ruler of the | lamentation over the poet’s fate. Petrarch 
heart, the vietor of the skies, whose fallen| was Dante’s genuine offspring. But for 
foe the poet had not long ago beheld flap- | Dante’s example he might have lingered in 
ping his vulture wings in the icy fetters of | obscurity and indolence, while Dante's 
the Inferno, | melancholy destiny seems to have had an 
Such are the three divisions of Dante’s| important influence upon his own. Italy, 
poem; they represent, in fact, three phases ashamed of her harsh treatment of Dante, 
f intellectual life. Despair, hope, and a| heaped honors and emolumeuts upon Pe- 
perfect fruition are the germs of his un-| trarch. Princes sought his friendship; his 
rivalled pictures. The book sold at once | reputation was greater than that of many 
vith uncommon rapidity, and new editions | kings; he was almost the arbitrator of Eu- 
une out almost every year. When print-| rope; his person was sacred, his opinions 
ig came into use, the Commedia was one} governed his age, his poems were looked 
of the first works to issue from the press.| upon as the glory of his time; and at last, 
It was read and imitated in every land;/|led in a triumphal procession through the 
many poets, thinkers, and intellectual men | streets of Rome, Petrarch was crowned with 
were created by its influence: Tasso andj the laurel crown, and proclaimed the poet 
{riosto are its natural offspring; Spenser | laureate of the West. No bard was ever 
wrrowed its allegories and figures; Mil-| more fortunate, none ever wielded greate1 
ton took from it the design of his ‘ Paradise | power. 
Lost;” the great minds of every succeeding Petrarch, therefore, is, more than any oth- 
ige were employed in unravelling its ob-| er poet, a historical personage: he was en- 





FRANCESOO PETKAROH, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


scurities; and in our own day the Abbé de | gaged in many of the most important po- 
Lamennais, the most eloquent and honest | litical movements of his age; and in the 
of French preachers, passed the close of his | fourteenth century, amidst the fragments 
life in writing a commentary upon Dante;| of the Roman Empire and the discordant 
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elements of fendalism, Petrarch still dream-|he could feel any respect. The 

ed of restoring the Roman Republic. The | dukes, and barons with whom he « 
poet was a republican from reason as well | ly associated, whose weaknesses hx 
is from impulse. His youth had been pass-jed, whose rude manners and ba 
ed in studying the characters and manners | deeds he was forced every day to 
of the purest days of Greece and Rome. He | plate, filled him with dissatisfaet 
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OORONATION OF PETRAROH. 


was familiar with Scipio and Cicero, with | disgust. The ernel Orsini, the vindictive 
Pericles and Phocion. He had studied with | Colonna, the countless petty tyrants otf 
avidity the polities of the Forum; he knew | Italy, the semi-barbarous kings of France 
the simplicity, purity, and self-denying pa- | Germany, or Spain, seemed to Petrarch a 
triotism of the illustrious citizens of the | horde of savage chieftains when contrasted 
with those stately politicians who had ruled 
alone he could sympathize, for them alone | by their intellectual gifts the polished citi- 





ancient commonwealths. With these men | 
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f Athens and Rome. The contrast, 
appalled him. He believed that the 
race had declined, and that the only 
| of restoring it to its classic grand- 

is to revive that form of government 
which it had produced a Cato and a 
ius. 
ined, intellectual, and a republican, 
uch’s Classic taste was repelled by the 
tyranny of feudalism and the rude 
s of monarchy or despotism existing in 
Middle Ages. The castle and the moat- 
tower, the pomp of tournaments, the 
ilest deeds of chivalry, the mail-clad 
vht, the gay esquire, the paladins of 
irlemagne or the heroes of the Crusades, 
for him no charm. They were all the 
ts of a barbarous age, and the proofs of 





llectual decay. 

At this moment, as if to gratify the high- | 
est wishes of the poet, the Roman Republic | J 
vas suddenly revived. Once more the sacred 
eagles of freedom waved over the Capitol 
ud the Forum; once more republican virtue 

iled in the Eternal City. Rienzi, Petrarch’s 
friend, had regenerated Rome. The tribune 
f the people, Rienzi owed his sudden emi- 
ence to his own virtues and accomplish- 
ents alone. He was elected in a secret 
mitia to lead the Roman people; he drove | time to admire some ideal mistress—a fash 
rom the city those savage barons whose | ion which Cervantes banished forever by 


LUDOVIOO ARLOSTO, 


} 


cessant contests had desolated the fairest | his amusing picture of the Dulcinea de! 
quarters of Rome ; he crushed both the Or- | Toboso—and Petrarch probably complained 
sini and the Colonna; he made equal laws | of pangs which he never felt. His sonnets 
for all the Romans, proclaimed the republic, | are harmonious, elegant, tasteful, and com 
repressed public disorders, sought to awak- monplace. He was never a great poet. He 
en the national virtue, terrified by his arms | wrote several Latin poems, which have long 
the petty princes of Italy, and at length re- | been forgotten. He was an ardent friend 
ceived from beyond the Alps the applause | of the revival of letters, and aided greatly 
and congratulations of Petrarch. in awakening that taste for Greek and Ro- 

The poet evidently believed that the | man literature which marked the fourteenth 


brightest of his classic dreams was now to century. He was, too, a good man, and has 
be fulfilled. The new republic was destined | deserved the respect of posterity. 


to soften and humanize mankind. Classic Another eminent name in Italian litera- 
virtue was to be revived; the spurious vir- | ture is that of Ludovico Ariosto. He was 
tues of chivalry were to pass away; men as | born September &, 1474, at Reggio, of which 
wise as Cato, as simple-minded as Fabricius, place his father was the governor, and died 
were once more to walk on earth, and the | June 6, 1533. Ariosto was a man of the 
Eternal City, so long a den of robbers, was | world and of society ; was witty, sensible, 
once again to reign in antique majesty over | and had good taste, and no trace of poetic 
man. | melancholy seems to have marked his busy 
Unhappily, however, the Roman Republic | life. His great poem, ‘“ Orlando Furioso,” oc- 
of the fourteenth century passed away like | cupied him eleven years. It consists of for- 
a poet’s dream. Rienzi soon showed him- | ty-six cantos, and contains more than thir- 
self incapable of self-command, the people | ty-eight thousand lines. Ariosto sang the 
of Rome proved imbecile and cowardly, the | adventures and the misfortunes of those 
tribune was murdered by his fellow-Romans, | paladins of Charlemagne who fought in the 
md the savage barons once more rebuilt | pass of Roncesvalles, and defended Europe 
their castles on the seven hills, and preyed | against the Moors. Orlando, the hero, be- 
ike vultures upon the dead carcass of Rome. | comes mad through love for Angelica, and 
Petrarch as a poet is chiefly remembered | hence the title of the poem. The “ Orlando” 
for his sonnets in praise of Laura, Like |is very entertaining, abounds in romantic 
Dante, he professed a hopeless attachment; | adventures, and shows that its author had 
but, unlike Beatrice, his mistress lived, mar-| been a diligent student of the fabliauc of 
ried another, and became the mother of | the trowvéres and the lyrics of the Provengal 
eleven children. It was the fashion of the | poets. Ariosto, however, is allowed to have 
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possessed a fertility of fancy almost un- 
and a rare originality. 

Duving the period from the close of the 
fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 


century, Italy, pressed forward by the un- 


equalled, 





ARIOSTO’S INKSTAND, 


equalled genius of her children, had taken 
the first rank among civilized nations. Dan- 
te had first awakened his native land from 
the slumbers of barbarism, and already she 
had become the leader of European prog- 
England in the year 1500 was still 
uncultivated and rude, and the poetry of 
Chaucer had scarcely stirred the sluggish 
intellect of the Saxous. The English still 
lived in coarse discomfort and barbarie pro- 
They roasted whole oxen at their 
the tloers of their banqueting halls 
strewn with rushes and cov- 
ered with filth and vermin; the 
smoke of the great fires escaped 
through openings in the roof; the 
princes and 
were rude and disorderly ; conver- 
sation was enlivened by indecent 
morals of the age 
poisonings and assassina- 
frequent; plague and 
pestilence, the result of general un- 
cleanliness, constantly raged among 
the people ; 
in many respects but little superior 
to their Gothic sires who lived in 
huts under the shade of the German 
forests. 

France was scarcely in advance 
of England. The 
teenth and fourteenth centuries had checked 
the progress of its people. 
still rude and uncultivated, its literature and 
its language unpolished ; 


ress. 


fusion. 
feasts; 
were 


manners of nobles 


jests ; the 
corrupt; 
tions were 


were 


and our ancestors were 


Its barons were 


traces of intellectual progress began to ap- 
pear, yet the destruction of the troubadour 
literature of the South and the decline of 


| to their 


| Ser atism of the Middle 


| painting, architecture, and all the arts ha 





fearful wars of the thir- | 


| entine 
and although some learned exiles of the Greek Empire, support- 
ied the homeless scholars by liberal salaries, 















the trouréres had nearly reduced the Fy 
ancient barbarism. 
The inferiority of Germany 
all the arts of civilized life 
striking. Germany in the fourteenth 
tury was a scene of license and dis 
the manners of the nobles 
coarse, and cruel; the Gi 
noted for his drunkenness, glutt 
and an ignorance of all moral restra 
the Rhine was still lined with the ea: 
of robber chiefs, and the merchant and 
artisan were still exposed to their oj 
sions; the great educational system of | 
sia—the noblest fruit of Protestantism 
not yet exist; and a few monasteries 
colleges still kept alive the lingering 
bers of learning which had been plante: 
Charlemagne and fostered by the neces 
ties of the Church. Germany, therefor: 
France and England, possessed at this ¢ 
no national literature, and its people ling 
ed in comparative barbarism until, it 
succeeding century, the nation was awak: 
ed by the progress of reform from the co 
Ages. 


all was activity. Poet 


to It 
Was sti 





German 





dissolute, 








was 















But in Italy 






revived in unexampled excellence, 
centre of this revival was Florence, the cit 

of Dante. In the course of a century fron 
the death of her poet, Florence had becom 
the most renowned of European cities. Hei 
merchants and bankers controlled the com 
merce of the Mediterranean, drew into hei 


and the 













midst the streams of Oriental wealth, tilled 
her streets with palaces, and gathered 
around her the finest intellects of the tim: 





The merchants of Florence now assumed fo1 
the moment the charge of the destinies ot 


tal a8 
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HOUSE OF ARILOSTO. 







mankind; they guided and accelerated al 
most at will the mental progress of the age 
When Constantinople fell, in 1453, the Flor 
bankers invited to their city the 














encouraged the study of Greek literature, 
and brought to Western Europe the literary 














THE ITALIAN POETS. 


ARLOSTO’S OHAIR. 


lth that had been hoarded in the East- 


capital. A great eagerness now arose 
obtain the manuscripts of the ancient 
ters. The monasteries of Europe were 
efully searched to discover the lost books 


Livy or the “ Republic” of Cicero, eminent 


ars were sent into the East to exam- (scholars, poets, lecturers, professors 


every locality 
re some Greek 
vy Roman treasure 
evht be found, 
nd ships laden 
th manuscripts 
ow frequently 
ossed the Adriat- 
_and were some- 
times lost with all 
eir precious con- 
tents inthe stormy 
Petrarch 
ore than 
en at an earlier 
veriod, had 
to lament 
some such irrepa- 
rable misfortune. 
literary 
cargoes were usu- 
ally owned by the 
Medici of Florence, 
and were design- 
ed to increase the 
wealth of the Lau- 
rentian library. 
Cosmo and Loren- 
zo de’ Medici look- 


seas, 


once, 


occa- 


sion 


These 


R25 


and lavish expenditure of those princely 
bankers. 

From the beginning to the close of the 
fifteenth century, the golden period of its 
history, yet touched with an autumnal de- 
cay, the Medici ruled over Florence in. their 
unpretending way, controlling its factions, 
shielding it from foreign invasion, and la- 
boring with untiring zeal to make their 
native city the centre of literature and the 
urts. During this period, indeed, ho second 
Dante or Petrarch appeared, and poetry 
grew and But in all other 
branches of the arts the Tuscans surpassed 
the people of every other land. 


tame classic. 


The famous 


| sculptor, painter, and thinker Michael An- 


velo was brought into notice by the acute 
taste of Lorenzo; the graceful Raphael was 
indebted to Florence and Michael Angelo 
for the cultivation of his early talent; and 
thus the greatest sculptor and the greatest 
painter of modern times were contempora- 
ries in the age of Lorenzo. Florence, too, 
was filled with artists of inferior note, with 
; its lan- 











ed as eagerly for 
the arrival of their 
ships laden with 
manuscripts as of 
laden with 
and = gold. 
fhe immense col- 


those 


silks 





ctions of the 





Florentine library 
vere chiefly gath- 
red through the 
unfailing ardo1 
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guage was the purest of the Italian dialects, 


the only vehicle of literature, and the taste 


of Florence was the acknowledged standard 
by which that of Europe was controlled. 
During this 


period, too, Florence was 


adorned with many of those graceful build- 


TORQUATO TASSO. 


ings which still give it an architectural pre- 
with the rare 
libraries, with its wonderful galleries of 
paintings, its statues by Michael Angelo, its 
priceless Raphaels, its coins and medals, its 


eminence, collections of its 


antiques, and its countless works of art. 
From the Medicean era it has remained one 
of the 
and 


world’s museums, to which scholars 
artists from 
which no one ever turned dissatisfied away. 

The Italians meanwhile were now seeking 
to revive the architecture of their country, 
and to make some amends for the unsparing 
barbarity with which their rude ancestors 
had destroyed the finest creations of Rome. 
In the thirteenth century scarcely a trace 
of Roman magnificence remained. The Col- 
osseum Was an enormous ruin; the Capito- 
line Temple had disappeared; Pompey’s 
Theatre, the most splendid the world has 
seen, was levelled to the earth; Agrippa’s 
Pantheon, shorn of its chief beauties, was 
consecrated as a Christian church; and when 
the Italians began in the fourteenth century 
to revive the architectural art, their country 
was possessed of fewer specimens of splen- 
did architecture than it had exhibited to 


necessarily resort, and 
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the contemporaries of Tarquin. | 

were composed of rude and tasteless 
buildings, and a few basilicas convert 
churches. 

The style of building which th 
adopted was founded upon Greek a 
man models. Gothie architecture » 
tle progress in Italy. The pointed al 
painted windows are seldom to be s 
the peninsula. The Italians refused { 
cept as models the English minsters 
German cathedrals—the 
lars, the fretted aisles, the gloomy spk 
of the monkish architects of the Ni 
and the Italian churches abound in » 
columns, brilliant 


brown sto 


pictures, statues of 
whiteness, mosaics, and all the gay dk 
of a cheerful fancy. 

From this review of the physical ¢ 
tion of Italy we may return to consid 
last of her eminent poets. Torquato ‘J 
was born in 1544, and died in 1595. He 
the most unhappy of authors. His 
was always seriously impaired; his he 
which was naturally delicate, he still 
ther injured by an incessant use of 1 
cine, Although his works sold with » 
readiness, yet Tasso was always poor, 
dependent upon unworthy patrons, and 
one of the popes or princes with whon 
constantly associated ever thought ot 
curing him a tolerable support. His 1 
tress, Leonora, a princess of the hous 
Este, was so far raised above him th 
could only worship her afar off in imi 
tal rhymes. The tinest poet of Italy 
of Europe, Tasso was contined as a lu 
by Alfonso, the brother of Leonora, in { 
hospital of St. Ann. Here he was lodg 
among paupers. He was at first conti 
under a strict guard, in a damp cell be 
the earth, and was fed on the coarsest fi 
His hair and beard grew long and matt 
and he had no means of keeping hims: 
clean. At length he was removed to a bx 
ter apartment, but was still treated wit! 
unaccountable severity. His reason sa 
his health and vigor decayed; he saw vis 
ions, and was oppressed by fearful fancies 
and when, after seven years’ imprisonment 
his persecutor, Alfonso, suffered him to 
free, it was plain that the poet’s life wa 
nearly ended. 

Its close, however, was cheered by various 
marks of general esteem. He was invite 
to Rome, and as he approached the sacred 
city, was met and escorted to its gates by a 
splendid and princely cavalcade. The Pope 
gave him his blessing, and promised him tli 
laurel crown; he recovered a portion of his 
patrimony; the highest society of Rom 
courted his attention, and a day was al 
length named when Tasso was to be crowned 


| with the laureate wreath amidst a pageant 


more splendid than Italy had ever beheld 
But before that day arrived, the poet died 





THE ITALI 


disease, persecution, poverty, im- 
ment, were the only rewards his coun- 
Florence condemned 
ungrateful Italy made 


muuld give him. 
to the stake; 

’s life a perpetual woe, 

sso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered” is an epi 


in twenty books or cantos, and relates 
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Holy City, we are struck by the wonderful 
variety of the incidents and the fertility ol 
the poet’s fancy. 

All these 


most melodious 


the 
Tus- 


has told 
and the purest 


events Tasso in 
verse 
Sweeter sounds were never heard than 
are the harmonies of of 


His fancy, too, never wearies of illustration. 


can, 
verses 


many his 


odious verse the « losing scenes of the 
We enter the camp of the 
ilers and the character and 
i of those adventurous knights who 
wrne the standard of the cross to the 


Crusade. 
review 


hed plains of Syria. Jerusalem lies be- 
them, the Almighty has summoned them 
ittle, and the 
eroft European 
ilry 
| to the Holy 
As they be- 
| it for the first 
,ashout of joy 
iks from their 
but their 
t feeling is one 
erief and contri- 
i that those sa- 


press Oon- 


aS 4 


ed scenes should 
e so long re- 
iined in the pos- 
session of the hated 
tidel. 
rhe siege now be- 
is. Satan mean- 
assembles 
le- 


sends 


while 

s countless 
and 
em forth to har- 
ss and destroy the 
The 


Saracenic garrison 


ons, 


hristians. 


s aided by sorcery, 
vitcheraft, and a 
ost of 
The beautiful 
hantress Armida 
isnares the brav- 
estofthe Christian 
and im- 
them in 
er Magie groves 
Is- 


on 


demons. 
en- 


knights, 
risons 
ihe sorcerer 

rides 
chariot 


eno 
is fiery 
hrough the air 
to the relief of 
the beleaguered 
ity. 
ens, strikes down the most famous heroes 
f the West, and even Tancred falls 
fore him. Disease, sorrow, disappointment, 
ind dismay press heavily upon the Chris- 

ins. We are constantly in doubt whether 
hey will not finally be overwhelmed by the 
iosts of Egypt or the demoniace allies of their 
foes: the interest never flags, and when at 


be- 


ist the poem ends with the capture of the 


refined 
offers to him a thousand resources to which 
other 
beauty every where, and he fills the imagi 
|nation with golden palaces and gardens of 


Argante, the champion of the Sara- | 


He abounds in love ly figures and the most 


creations of the intellect. Nature 


men are blind. His acute taste sces 


TASSO IN PRISON, 


enchanted flowers, with fountains more pure 
than Castaly, and groves of which every tree 


opens to display an imprisoned sprite. 
When, however, we compare Tasso with 


Dante, we are struck by his inferiority. 
Dante rises before us the inspired interpret- 
er of the free spirit of the Middle Ages. He 
a contemporary and 

He speaks with an- 


and 


stands alone, without 
without a predecessor. 
thority; his master-mind controls us, 
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we receive him as an intellectual creator. 


acens had ceased to teach and thy 
: But Tasso’s gentler muse pleases rather | dours had become silent, Italy perfor 













: than commands. He never could plunge us| important part in the history of | 
amidst the pains of an Inferno, or lift us| She revived ancient learning and 
to the contemplation of the blissful scenes | modern literature, encouraged scien 
of Paradise. His fairy tales, his knightly | became the mistress of art. Let us 

‘ ie heroes, his sorcerers and magicians, sink | that to-day she stands before us fre 

; into feebleness when compared with the | ed, and progressive, and that ther 
bi ED angels and devils of Dante. hope that the republie dreamed of 
iat i Snueh were the poets of Italy, the trne au-| trarch and Rienzi may yet arise ami 
ht ae! thors of modern progress. When the Sar-| ruins of Rome. 
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TASSO AT THE COURT OF FKRRARA,. 


THE SILENT TRYST. 

























Now that you are in Florence, go | And the guide will show, for a single paul, 
vig To San Lorenzo. The church, you know, | The great Laurentian treasures. There 
r Holds Michael’s miracle carved in stone— | (Mid luminous missals musk-enrolled, 
¥ fi The brooding figure that, under the shade And antique Psalters that gleam with gold, 
3a. i Of its monk-like cowl, severe and lone, | And manuscripts crusted with such gems 
; Fit Watches you till yon grow afraid As smother in Indian diadems), 
ie It may step from its niche, and ask you why In a vellum tome, shut face to face, 
I You dare intrude with a curious eye | Is a pair of portraits, I pray you seek: 
Po Thus on its dusk domain of thought. } Laura, the lustre on her cheek 
4 Study the mystery there inwrought, Like a Provence rose in its fadeless grace, 
i ‘ For the realm of Art, I think, will fail And Petrarch, fresh as he walked the street 
7 e To show you a greater. Gaze your fill, That morn in Avignon, there to meet 
ee Search for the secret, if you will, His fate in the thrall of that random glance 
bai Until you have gotten behind the vell That held him a captive evermore. 
; ik Of the palpable marble. None the less 
te ba The cunning escapes; and you'll confess What matter the lady looked askance 
i F That what is the wizardry of the spell, In the far forgotten days of yore, 
Lae? Angelo’s self alone could tell. While here, through the ages, brow to brow, 
: ie And lip to lip, as you see them now, 
a But other than this is the reason why These lovers in dreaming trance have lain ? 
; £ I point you to San Lorenzo. Nigh If not in the flesh one clear bine vein 
zi To ite moss-grown court is a cloister wall. Had throbbed to his touch, if he did not dare 
Enter, and climb its stony stair, Finger a strand of her floasy hair, 












THE STORY OF . 


lime has avenged him! Here to lie, 

juiet lite 

pt endless trouble and change 
>i 


ples whose flush can never die, 


over the world’s ur 


and strife 


such calm, his cheek close 1 


press “a 
oosened tresses across his breast, 
t shall not bleach as the years go by! 


nder, when marvellous Tus 
i-thrill with a thousand toned delights 


i the sensitive silence 


in nights 


feels the bliss, 

» sky stoops over the earth with a kiss 

nder if such a witchery shed 

ens on Laura’s cheek the red? 
yonder if then a whisper stirs 
se century-muffled lips of hers? 

Or if, a8 you turn to the pictured face, 

Whether a start would show its trace, 
it will if one unaware intrude 


the tryst of a lover's solitude? 


ll, this we know: she has need no more 
» ask the question she asked of yore— 
‘Art thou tired of loving, Petrarch?” 
r here they are 


Nay, 
wedded in faith so true 

hat for centuries yet, as for centuries through, 
Not even its shadow shall pass away. 


THE STORY OF JEAN MALCOMB. 
not believe in 


‘ TOU do 

\ said the old lady from Glasgow, 
sharply, to the bald-headed gentleman on 

opposite side of the fire-place. 

“I do not, madam,” replied the old gen- 
tleman, decidedly. 

“And why not, Sir?” demanded she. 

* Because, madam, I have never either my- 
self seen a fairy, nor met with any person 
who had seen one.” 

“Tf you had lived in Scotland, Sir,” said 
the old lady, defiantly, “you would have 
met with many a person who had seen the 
fairies. 


fairies, Sir ?” 


“Have you ever known such a person, 
nadam ?” 

“| have, Sir,” replied she, solemnly. 

“Humph!” said the old gentleman. 

“May I inquire, Sir, what you mean by 
hat observation 2?” said the old lady, warmly. 

“JT made no observation, ma’am,” replied 
he, coolly. 

“Sir,” said the old lady, flushing up, “ you 
ire an Englishman, and we all know what 
English manners are, and 

But here the young American lady with 

ark brown eyes and gold-brown hair gen- 
tly interposed. 

“Dear Mrs. Johnston,” she said, “do tell 

s something about the fairies. I like to 
ear about them now as much as 
vhen [ was a child.” 

“ Yes,” said the clergyman, mildly. “It is 

poetic super—hem!—belief; and many a 

ilnable moral may be gleaned from a fairy 
aie, 


almost 


The old lady from Glasgow glanced tri- 
inphantly at the old gentleman from Lon- 
lon. 

“You say rightly, Sir,’ she observed, ap- 
provingly, to the clergyman; “and for you, 


JEAN MALCOMB. 829 
ny dear,” turning to the young lady, “I will 
tell you about the very person I just now 
spoke of as having a fairy, and from 
ard the story.” 

the fire on her side of 
a pinch of snuff, and 


this 


seen 
whose own lips l he 

Then she stirred 
the fire plac e, took 
And 


commenced, 
told: 


was the story she 


On a deserted old road in the wild coun 
try between Roslyn and the little village of 
sostiwick there lived a poor widow 
Mary Malcomb, with children. 
The eldest of these, Jean, sixteen years old, 
was extraordinarily handsome, and in a style 
that is rarely found in a peasant’s cottage 

delicately moulded aristocratic features, 
and a stately carriage, such as might have 
become a lady of the land. There 
tradition that Jean’s father, though but a 
peasant, was descended from the M‘Auliftes, 
lords of the Castle M‘Aulifte, whose 
ruined walls could be seen about two miles 
distant from the widow Malcomb’s cottage; 
and the mother was accustomed proudly to 
allude to her daughter’s dainty style of 
beauty as a proof of the presence of gentle 
blood in her Be that as it might, 
Jean was not at all vain of her attractions, 
but was far more quiet and docile than ber 


named 


her seven 


Was a 


once 


velns. 


younger sister Jessie, who was, to say truth, 
but a sorry madcap, always in mischief, and 
shirking many a piece of household drudg- 
ery, Which her elder sister quietly took upon 
herself. 
thing strange about Jean. 
wander about 


Yet there had been always some- 
loved to 
the woods and the old eas- 
tle ruins, and to sit watching the mist curl- 
| ing up the side of the mountains, or the 
| many-colored clouds gathered about the ho- 
And what 
|of all, she was constantly singing bits and 
| snatches of songs that none of them had ever 
before heard, nor could imagine where she 
had picked them up. When questioned upon 
the subject she would color, and answer, in 
some embarrassment, “It’s only that they 
come to me o’ themsels.” One of the most 
intelligent of the few neighbors, shaking his 
head gravely, hinted that Jean Malcomb had 
the gift o’ poetry ; but the mother had an- 
other explanation of her daughter's strange 
ways, and one which troubled her sorely. 


She 


|rizon at sunset. Was strangest 


|} Jean had been born on Midsummer-eve 


a 
time belonging, as every one in Scotland 
knows, peculiarly to the fairies, when they 
possess most power over mortals, and espe- 
cially over any child born on that night. 
Though all possible precaution had been 
taken at Jean’s birth, yet the two cronies 
who had attended on the mother had, as 
they declared, distinetly heard whisperings 
and whistlings through the key-hole of the 
cottage door, and the sound of small foot- 
steps and fluttering wings about the new- 
born babe as it lay in its cradle. And the 
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child had smiled more than once—a sure 
sign, as we all know, of its hearing or seeing 
something unheard and unseen by others; 
so that from that day the mother had been 
haunted by the fear that the fairies had laid 


aspellon herehild,and might some time come | 
to claim it as their own. Such things used | 





finding the milk and porridge on ¢] 
and the bannocks smoking betor 
To her disappointment and sury) 
| opening the door she beheld no prepa 
for supper, but instead a group of th 
ger children hungry and erying. 
“ Hech, Sirs!” she exclaimed, “ but 


to be common in Scotland, and may be heard | a sorry weleome hame. Whaur’s t 
of even to this day, when the spread of mod- | per, Jockey mon? And whaur’s thi 
ern ideas has made the power of the “ good | that they be na ben ?” 


folk” so much less than formerly, and driven 
them from many a favorite haunt which 
they had held for ages, no one in those times 
daring to meddle with them. 

Now it so happened that about the old 
castle was a legend connected with these 
very good folk of whom we are speaking, 
and which was known to all the country 
round. The story ran that nearly a hun- 
dred years ago Angus M‘Auliffe, lord of the 
castle, had bathed in the Fairies’ Well on 
his estate, thus profaning and forever pol- | 
luting it, and forcing the insulted owners to 
seek another place for their nightly revels. 
And trom that hour naught but ill luck had 
befallen the house of M‘Auliffe. The chief- 
tain’s only son, a fine youth of one-and- 
twenty, the hope of his house, and pride of 
his father’s heart, in passing by the profaned | 
well one night from his hunting, had stopped 
to quench his thirst thereat, lingering behind 
his companions, and had never more been 
seen or heard of by his family: of course 
spirited away by the fairies. Some peasants, 
indeed, had since seen him—once at a dis- 
tance, riding alone through the woods, in 
hunting gear, and vanishing suddenly when 
called to; and again, many years after, 
strolling by moonlight through the gardens 
of the deserted castle, once his proud home, 
by the side of a beautiful and diminutive 
lady with a star on her forehead, who could 
have been only the Queen of the Fairies. 
Since this last appearance people had been 
very careful to avoid the ruin after sunset, 
believing it to be a haunt of the good folk ; 
and in special Mary Maleomb had forbidden 
her children—particularly Jean—ever go- 
ing thither, even by day. She believed 
what she had been told, that the fairies had 
a spite against all in whose veins ran a 
drop of the M‘Auliffe blood, and would be 
sure, if the opportunity offered, to work 
them some ill. They had already ruined 
the home and exterminated the name of the 
M‘Auliffes, and the broad lands that had 
once been theirs, surrounding the castle, 
now belonged to an English nobleman 
Lord Eagleston—who only about once in 


“Jean an’ Jessie’s gaun after t] 
mither,” blubbered Jock, the eldest 
group; ‘an’ it’s lang syne they’s been 
an’ we starvin’ wi’ the hunger.” 

“The fashious beastie! Sure th: 
himsel’ maun be in her, for the trou) 
gars me! An’ the lassies—whilk gat, 
they gaun, Jockey lad? It’s late the 
be frae hame by their lane.” 

“They’s gaun doon by the castle, m 
Me an’ Sandy glowred after them, a 
seen them follow Grizzie’s tracks aff the road 
an’ ben the hazel wood anent the east] 

“Gude guide us!” said the alarmed mot 
er, snatching up her plaid and hast 
throwing it over her head. “ Keep ye quiet 
like gude bairns, an’ Vl be back wi’ y« 
ane minute. It’s a’ Jessie’s faut, I doot nm: 
wha maun hae gotten into mischief 

But at that moment the door opened, and 
Jessie herself entered, flushed and breath 
less. Upon her the widow turned sharp|y 

“ Whaur hae ye been, ye hizzy ?” she ex 
claimed. “ Loitering out i? the gloaming 
this gate, an’ the bairns, puir things, left 
their lane an’ nigh perishin’ wi’ the hunge: 
Aw whaur’s Jean, ye gude-for-naught, that 
she’s nae wi’ ye?” 

“Jean’s comin’, mither. She stoppit to 
crack a bit wi’ the young callant,” answered 
Jessie, pertly. 

“What young callant, ye gowk? = Gin it 
be Rab Sanderson that’s sae bauld, I'll gar 
him 

Jessie langhed sancily. 

“Hech, mither, it’s muckle red-headed Ral) 
Sanderson Inkes like thae braw young laird 
on his bonnie white horse, wi’ the siller spurs 
an’ buckles, an’ the heron feather i’ his cap 
an’ the gowd chain acrass his jerkin, an’ tli 
braw gun owre his shoulder, an’—” 

“Whisht, whisht, for Gude sakes, an’ din 
na rin an sic a gate, like the clack o’ a mil! 
wheel. Whaur did ye forgather wi’ this 
callant, an’ what said he till ye?” 

Thus adjured, Jessie took breath, and 
gave a very minute and detailed account 
of the meeting in question, which, shorn ot 
her many expressions of wonder and adini 





| ‘ . . 
ten years took the trouble to come over and | ration, was simply as follows: 


look at it. 
One evening in the early autumn Mary 


She and Jean had followed the tracks of 
| the absconding Grizzie through the haggard 


Malcomb was returning from visiting a sick | and the rye field, and thence down the old 


neighbor up in the hills. 
made her hungry, and as it was already the 
usual supper-time, she looked forward to 


Her walk had | deserted road leading to the castle ruins 


About half a mile from the latter the tracks 


| had led them, as Jock had described, through 
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k fir wood with an undergrowth of 
bushes, and here they soon came in 
of Grizzie browzing upon the tender 
ts of the ivy which grew luxuriantly 
dthe ruins. Jean had then sat down 
a moss -covered and looked 
vht before her at the picturesque ru- 
ts turrets lighted by the lingering sun- | 
while below all was in shadow. 
» whom was no charm in mouldering 
tangled ivy, had straightway 
threshing some hazel 
nuts, and it was while so em- 
ed that suddenly she saw emerge from 
other side of the thicket a young man 
ted upon a snow-white horse, the trap- 
vs of which were of blue and silver, while 
ver bugle hung by his side, and a gun 
strapped across his shoulder. 
s positive that she had not heard the 
rhtest sound of the horse’s hoofs until it 
«l right before her eyes, and then, in her | 
uttered a scream, whereat the 
ng man smiled pleasantly. 
Sic a smile, mither!” said the girl, up- | 
admiration ; 
blue een, an’ dark broon hair, like 
color o’ the hazel-nuts!” 
“Yea, Gude preserve us!” said the 
ther, agitatedly; “it’s like the auld M‘Anu- 
blue een an’ broon hair. Yer feyther | 
ithe same. But get an, get an, lassie, an’ 
: Gude’s sake tell me what he said.” 
“ Niver a word, mither, niver a word. But | 
en Iskreekit, Jean kem through the bush- | 
1s, an’ stood straight facin’ us, an’ they twa | 
ookit at ilka ither, like they dinna kenned 
vaur wi’ them. I wusht ye had 
mither. The young callant he glowred 
light into Jean’s face, like he couldna 
p it, an’ Jean lookit up at him, an’ a light | 
in in his eyes, an’ a color kem in Jean’s 
hech! but she was bonnie, mith- 


rock, 


Jes- 


s and 


enced bushes 


with 


Jessie 


vht, she 


{ting her hands in “an’ sic 


nie 
yea 


fles 


seen 


Oh,” groaned the mother, “Jean, my puir 
rn, | wad ye waur nae sae bonnie, gin it 
’T was the young M‘Au- 
him that waur sto’en awa’ 


ium come to this! 


te, Jessie lass 


| 

: 7 

y the gude folk long ago; an’ they’ve sent | 
in back agen for nae gude to us, bairn.” | 


pe ; 
Jessie’s eyes opened very wide. 


‘Gude save us, mither! to think I suld | 
ie seen a fairy-kidnapped! An’ his horse | 
nakin’ nae soond! An’ noo I think it, | 
ther, he seemed to rise right out o’ the 
ard anent me, close to th’ auld fairy ring | 
An’ oh, mither, he’s sure laid a 
ell upon our Jean, for I seen how she 
ushed a’ owre, an’ her een fell; an’ when | 
rode a-nigh, an’ spoke to her in sic a low 
ft voice, doftin’ the bonnet frae his head 
i she had been a queen, then I saw, mith- 


iy 


ken 0’. 


“Whisht! what was’t he said till her?” 
“Nowt as I could for he didna 
peak as we speak, mither. But Jean an- 


hear, 


swered him back as if she kenned, an’ put 
her hand up to pw’ the hazel leaves so he 
might no see her face; up in 
his siller stirrups an’ pu’d a braw branch 


an’ he stood 


frae the top an’ gied it her; an’ I runned 


an’—but, hech! here’s Jean hersel 


comin’.” 
Jean was walking slowly toward the cot 
tage, her eyes bright, though soft and shy 


awa’, 


looking, her lips and cheeks glowing. 

“Oh, Jean, Jean, my bairn, into what ill 
hae ye gotten wi’ yon uncanny laird ?” ex 
claimed the distressed mother. ‘“ Didna ye 
ken it wad be nane but the young M‘Au 
liffe? an’ ye hearin’ o’ him 
agen, as he rides on his white horse anent 
the au’ the Oh, Jeanie, I 
thought had an’ 
discretion in ye.” 
answered, gently, yet 
downeast 


owre an’ owre 


castle ? 


matt 


woods 


ve muckle o” sense 


Jean still with 
“Tt’s nae ill he’s brought 
Aw it’s 

livin’ 


eyes: 
me, mither, nor’s like to bring me. 
the laird M‘Auliffe, but 
flesh an’ bluid like oursels, mither.” 


nae young 

* An’ how kem ye to ken sae muckle ?” 

“He gied me this”—the girl held up a 
small hazel branch, laden with full clusters 
of nuts—‘ an’ when his hand touchit mine 
I could ken that it waur a livin’ man, an’ nae 
fairy changeling.” 

Jean colored very much as she said this, 
yet she spoke with maiden dignity and mod- 


| esty. Jessie, however, took her up instantly : 


“ Hoo can ye say that, Jeanie, that it was- 
na a fairy changeling? The young laird 
M‘Auliffe was a human like ither folk, an’ 
thof he’s lived in fairy-land ilka syne he 
waur kidnapped, yet he’s a human still for 
a that. An’ didna I see the unco light in 
his een when he lookit at ye? An’ when 
he touched her hand, mither, the light ran 
doon his arm, an’ into Jean’s hand, an’ up 
till her face, an’ it waur a’ wi’ the 
brightness, an’ she tremblit whaur she stood, 
an’ lookit after me gin she wad fain hae fol- 
lowed, but couldna. I ken ye waur spell- 
bound, Jeanie lass. an’ ye canna say nay.” 
In truth, she said 
nothing more upon the subject either then 
or when it was afterward alluded to by her 
mother and sister. And this was in itself a 
proof of the truth of their surmises, for it is 
well known that a spell of silence and se- 
crecy is laid upon every one who has been 
spoken to by a fairy, so that they can not, 
if they would, reveal aught of what has 
been said to them or of what they have 


aglow 


Jean did not say nay. 


seen. 

Yet 
changed. 
in an absent manner, and would sometimes 
stop in the very midst of her milking o1 
bannock-making and fall into dreamy fits 


from this day Jean Maleomb was 


She went about her daily tasks 


lof meditation, in which the same soft light 


would come into her eye and bright color 
to her cheek that her mother had observed 
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on the evening of her meeting with the 
M‘Aulifie. The hazel branch she had care- 
fully put away behind the armory-cupboard 
in the corner; and here Mary Malcomb found 
it, and straightway threw it into the fire, 
fearing it might bring ill upon her child. | 
And the girl had quietly, as Jessie reported, | 
picked up a bit sprig which had escaped the 
flames and put it between the leaves of an | 
old book of balleds of which she was fond. | 
And after a while she would be missed sud- | 
denly from the house when the others were | 
busy; or she would stay so long at the 
spring in the little dell behind the house, 
when she went for water, that one of the 
children would be sent for her; and Jock on 
one of these occasions reported that there | 
was a bonnie white horse tied among the | 
trees, but neither the rider nor Jeanie visi- | 
ble. And once, when Jessie herself went, | 
she had flown breathlessly back, telling her 
mother that as she had crept on tiptoe 
among the ferns, she had seen, seated on a 
mossy rock just above the stream, her sister | 
and the very rider of the white horse whom | 
she had before met at the castle, and that | 
the “laird” was talking very earnestly, and | 
the girl looking sadly away toward the | 
fairy-haunted hills of Morse. 
“Oh, my puir bairn! I fear it’s a’ owre | 
wi’ her!” groaned the distracted mother. 
“ An’ sooth, I’s been muckle to blame nae to | 
ha’ kep’ her in more aneath my ain een. | 
But Vl gang straight to the minister the | 
| 

| 


| 


morrow, an’ see gin he canna do aught to | 
tak the spell frae her.” 
On this resolve the mother acted, leaving | 
home at early daybreak for a ten-mile walk 
to Bostiwick, whence she returned about 
Jessie met her at the door, but Jean 
in the house, neither about the 
haggard, nor at the spring. She had been 
missing more than an hour; nor did she ap- 
pear that evening, neither on the next day, | 
nor the following. And though all possible 
search and inquiry were made by the half- 
crazed mother and the sympathizing neigh- 
bors, no sign nor word of information reach- 
ed them of Jean Maleomb. ‘The story came 
to the ear of Lord Eagleston, who was just 
at that time with his son on one of his un- 
frequent visits to his M‘Auliffe estate; and 
even he appeared greatly concerned, and | 
before he left the country, which was soon 
after, he visited the cottage of Mary Mal- | 
comb, and looked very serious, and made 
her a handsome present, which appeared in 
her eyes almost a fortune in itself. And | 
tlien some years glided by, and the story of | 
the M‘Aulitte and Jean Maleomb became a! 
tradition among the peasantry of the neigh- 
borhood, though the bereaved mother nev- 
er ceased to mourn the loss of her favorite 
child, or to blame herself for what she called 
her sinful carelessness in not having kept | 


a stricter watch and guard over her, so as 


sunset, 


was not 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| sense enough to know it. 
| very devoted lover, and this had its 
lence with 
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to have preserved her from the ' ep" 
the fairies. For that they had s Je 
young laird purposely to entice he: do 
ter from her, neither she nor any ot aD 


son could reasonably doubt. 

Three years had passed since thy 
pearance of Jean Malecomb from he: 
and Jessie, two years younger than | 
ter, had grown into a fine handsom: 
seventeen, and was betrothed to t 
Rob Sanderson whose red hair she }) 
merly laughed at. But Rob was a gu 
low, and Jessie, heedless as she w 


Also he 


her. Few evenings pass 
which the young man did not pay | 
trothed a visit, coming after his dail) 
was over, and generally bringing son 
offering of fruit or vegetables, or gan 
ed by himself, to propitiate the moth« 


| children; and in the still, pleasant su 


evenings he would sit or stroll in the n 
light with his betrothed, talking over 
planus and prospects for the future, 

One evening, late, when the moon was 
her full, the two walked farther than 
down the deserted road toward the cas 
until they approached the little path 
led through the hazel wood to the 1 
Suddenly on the silence came the sound ot 
horses’ hoofs falling rapidly and light; 
the soft sward; and then a silvery tin! 
as of tiny chains and bells, and a sweet 1 
sical langh. The next moment, as the tw: 


| lovers shrank instinctively into the shado 


of the bushes on one side, there appeared 
and passed them quickly two riders, t 
one a lady and the other a gentlema 
Swiftly as they went past, Jessie at least 
who was the nearest, had a full view of then 
in the clear moonlight. The lady was v« 
small, and rode a light palfrey with flow 
mane and tail. Her hair floated loose ove: 
her shoulders and down her back in | 
ringlets that glimmered like gold or silver, 
and her face in the same light was as tai 
as alabaster and as lovely as an angel's 
She was dressed in black velvet, and ther 
was an uncertain shimmer of jewels about 


|it as she sped swiftly by, laughing in that 


clear soft tone that sounded like musi 
Her bridle was held lightly by her compa 
ion—in whom, the moment Jessie’s eyes fi 
upon him, she recognized the well-remem 
bered rider of the white horse, the fair) 
kidnapped laird of M‘Auliffe. 

“Oh, Rab!” she exclaimed, breathless!) 
“it’s him—it’s the M‘Auliffe! An’ yo 
yon’s no Jeanie; it’s the Fairy Queen hei 
sel—the same, nae doct, as was seen 
him here i’ the garden years syne by auld 
Duncan Secroop. Oh, Rab, gin we had 
stoppit them an’ speered after our Jean!” 

“’Twad hae been nae gude, Jessie lass 
Dinna ye ken that ill befa’s them that 
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; first to the gude folk? Aw’ gin 
eared to come hame, she wad come, 
Be ye quiet, my bonnie wom- 
maybe we sall hear frae Jean yet.” 
this hope, waxing ever fainter and 
the mother and 


ye not. 


sister 


“SHE PAUSED FOR A MOMENT, FOR SHE 8AW 


many days; but though more than one per- 
son of their neighborhood declared that 
they had seen the young M‘Auliffe on the 
white horse, no tidings came of the lost 
Jean. So depressed and saddened was even 
the gay Jessie that she refused to accom- 
pany her lover to a fair held at Bostiwick ; 
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JEAN MALCOMB. 


lived for 


833 


and so they both missed seeing the grand 
sight of the son of Lord Eagleston leading 
the dance with the only daughter of the 
Lord of Rothsay, Bostiwick—to 
whom, not two weeks after, he was mar- 
ried, and took his bride away with him to 


beyond 


A FIGURE THERE.”—[SEE PAGE 834.) 


England. It was said Lord Eagleston in- 
tended pulling down the old castle ruins 
and building a handsome mansion upon its 
site as a summer residence for the young 
couple; and people hoped that it might be 
80, since it might prove a means of driving 
the fairies out of the neighborhood. 
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About this time, one chill evening in Sep- | the full perfection of youthful won 
tember, Jessie was returning from an er- | Jessie Malcomb sprang forward with 
rand to a neighbor, and as it was late, she | glad, half-frightened cry 
made a short-cut through some fields into “Jean! Jean! is it you? Oh, 
the wood back of her mother’s cottage, be- | thank God that ye hae come back ag 
tween that and the foot of a hill which! Jean made no answer. She rose 
screened it from the north winds. The | to her feet and stood leaning wearily 


LS AE AN RO, CT 


ground was very sloping, and the girl walk- | a tree trunk. 
ed cautiously in the twilight, avoiding the | “Oh, Jeanie—darling sister 
roots and loose stones in her way. As she | ken me—your own little Jessie ?” 
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“THEN TURNING AWAY, WITH ONE LINGERING LOOK.” 


she paused for a moment, for she saw a fig- | shone marble white in the gloaming. 

ure there—the figure of a woman seated in; ‘“ Dinna come near me,” she said, in a low, 
a weary attitude, her arms and head resting | inexpressibly sad voice; “dinna touch mé 

upon the rock beside which she reclined. | I’m no fit to be touched by the like o’ you 

This used to be a favorite seat of Jean’s, | Gude-by—I maun go.” 

and it was here that Jessie had once seen | “But our mither, Jean—our puir mither! 
her with her fairy lover. Jessie now look- | Will ye gang awa’ an’ no see her—she that’s 
ed earnestly. The figure was slight and | been sairan’sad for ye a’ these weary years ?” 
graceful, and it was clad in a heavy cloak,| Jean threw up her arms with a low ery, 
with trimmings and tassels, while a green | so full of agony that Jessie to her dying day 
silk gown showed beneath. The hand that | never forgot it. 

lay on the bare rock was white and delicate, | “Oh, my mither! my puir darlin’, darlin’ 


came to a level space just above the spring, | But Jean put out her hand, and her face 
| 
| 





and had jewelled rings upon the fingers. |mither!” she cried; and the next moment 
Chese things were certainly not like Jean, | she was gone—or, as Jessie always avowed, 
yet the figure was hers, the wealth of gold- | sunk into the earth at her feet; and from 
brown hair all tumbled about her shoul-| that day Jessie never again beheld her ill 
ders was hers, and the face, when she slow- | fated sister. 

ly raised her head at the sound of Jessie’s Another of the family, however, saw het 
footsteps, that was also Jean’s. Yet now it | This was Jock, who, lying awake one night 
was pale and still and beautiful as one may | not long after this, and when all the rest of 
imagine of a martyred saint its former | the family were fast asleep, heard the door 


child-like beauty having given place to|slightly click, and looking thither, saw a 
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woman resembling Jean, as he re- 
ered her, but very white and thin, and 
d in poor clothes, come softly in, car- 
r something in her arms. She stood a 
ut quite still, looking round the room 
it the beds and the faces of the sleep- 
Then she advanced to a little crib in 
h each of the widow’s children had in 
been rocked when infants, and which 
never since been moved from its cor- 


ud gently deposited therein the bun- | 


e which she carried. 


¢ while Jean stooped and softly and pas- 


sionately kissed something which he could | 
and then turning away, with one | 
lingering look toward the beds and the cra- | 
dle, passed out of the door and into the cold 


not see 3 


stormy night. And when, toward morning, 
Mary Malcomb was awakened by a strange 
ry, she found in the erib an infant of about 
two years old—a beautiful boy, resembling 


the lost Jean, yet, as Jessie always declared, | 
with the bright blue eyes of that phantom | 


rider of the white horse. 
Malcomb seen or heard of on earth. 


A silence followed the close of the old 
Glasgow lady’s story. The clergyman look- 


ed thoughtful, and the young American girl's | 


eyes were full of tears. The old gentleman 
from London looked sarcastic. 


“Is the story you have told us quite true, | 


ma’am ?” inquired one of the company, tim- 


ay 


swered the old lady, sharply. 
from my own aunt, ma’am 


“T had it 
Mrs. Jessie San- 


derson, of Dunkirk—the Jessie Malcomb of | 


the story.” And she looked round triumph- 
intly, as if to say, “ Let any one presume to 
doubt it now if he can.” 


“Ah!” said the lady, apologetically. 


“Pray, ma’am,” said the old gentleman | 


from London, “ may I presume to make one 
nquiry ?” 


Certainly, Sir,” said the old lady, with | For, between death and ills too hard to bear, 


dignity. 

“Then, ma’am, as you incidentally men- 
tioned that the son of Lord Eagleston was 
n the neighborhood both times of the ap- 
pearance of the young M‘Auliffe who ran 

with Jean Malecomb, may I presume to 
nquire whether no person who had seen the 
two young men ever alluded to a remark- 


them? as also between the daughter of the 

Karl of Rothsay and the young lady 

the Fairy Queen, ma’am—with whom your 
ich-respected aunt once saw the M‘Auliffe 
ding ?” 


The old lady from Glasgow replied to these | 


iquiries only by a glance of withering con- 
tempt. 
“These Londoners, my dear,” she mut- 


Jock was too much | 
frightened to move or speak, so he lay trem- | 


And never again | 
from this night was the unfortunate Jean | 


| Is but to weep and pray; 
I mean | 


35 


* these 


Why, if 


tered to the young American lady 
stupid, matter-of-fact English! 


they were to see the angel Gabriel, or it 
might be the Evil One himself, appear in 
good flesh and blood before their very eyes, 


they would endeavor to prove that it was 
some chandler or green-grocer from around 
the corner. Bah! I have no patience with 


| them!” 


FOUR POEMS BY MICHAEL 
ANGELO 
A SONNET TO VITTORIA COLONNA., 


Ss un cast AInor, & una pieta superna.’’ 
Ir a chaste love, a piety supreme, 
An equal lot enjoyed by lovers twain, 
Their joys and sorrows being common gain, 


And one idea to move them both may seem: 


If but a single soul, united in them both, 
Lifts both of them on equal wings to heaven; 
If the same flame to both of them is given; 
If they are stirred by the same love of truth: 


If each the other loves, instead of self, 
Asking for love no other pay than love, 
Each seeking to forestall the other’s will: 
If such a mutual empire is a proof 

Of an eternal union, can it prove 
Incompetent against an angry moment's ill? 


MADRIGALS. 
I. 


“Se dal cor lieto divien bello il volto.” 
If by a happy heart the face is beautified, 
And by a sad deformed, 
And if my eyes have tried 
To fully know in every phase 
The beauty of my heavenly star, 


< : ’ ” | Then she, the peerless one, is harmed 
“ As true as any thing can be, ma’am,” an- | 


When with my heart she plays, 

Saying that from my heart my ill looks are; 
For if *tis nature that ourselves we paint 

In others, and our love in all our actions show, 
How, when she gives me such cause of complaint, 

Shall I depict her as I know? 

Ali! let her calm my heart; then with no tear 
Her picture’ll be, and I of grief be clear. 


Il. 
** Se, in vece del gioir, gli affanni e 
Love, since in place of joy thou choosest pain and 
tears, 
Therefore to me thy every trait is dear; 


pianti.”’ 


Time gives too short an interval to choose; 


| Hence death to wretched lovers has no fears, 


But lessens all the torment of their woes, 


| For death I thank thee, as it ends my throes 


Of pain, ending all ills, assuaging every grief 
Forever, even that of life itself. 
Iil. 


“Tl mio refugio, e |’ ultimo mio scampo.”’ 


} | My refuge and last method of retreat 
ibly strong personal resemblance between | ;y 


(What could preserve me more from being harmed °) 

but naught can these avail 

Both love and cruelty unite for my defeat, 

With pity one, with death the other armed: 

The life that one would save, the other would assail. 
Thus I, who would prevail, 


| Attempt the flight, where peace can only lie, 


And often try 
To reach the rest I hope will aye be mine; 
But lo! meanwhile 


| The truth, by which I live, comes to my heart again, 


So that by death dear love shall not be slain. 
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OLD FLEMISH MASTERS 


I11.—PETER PAUL RUBENS and the long-suppressed fury of th: 






as to which Flemish city, Antwerp or | iconoclasts of the outward symbols, a 
Cologne, can claim Rubens as its son by be-| ifested in churches and pictures, of 
ing his birth-place. It is now established | ligion they abhorred, and in pun 
that he was born in neither of those cities, | for this sacrilege thousands were bel 
but at Siegen, in Germany. Rubens’s pa-| shot down, buried alive, tortured i: 
ternal grandfather was a tanner, a wealthy | conceivable manner, and the Neth 


p Rpg has been quite a warm dispute | found vent in the rapid destruction 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS, 


became no longer a safe place for one taint- 


man, who, gave his son John Rubens a cere 





t education, and sent him to travel and per- | ed by heresy and known to be in sympathy 

: fect himself in letters. John Rubens spent | with William the Silent, John Rubens fled 

? iy several years in Italy; on his return to} with his family to Cologne, and there r 
j ‘ Antwerp married Marie Pypeling; and from | mained. 

his mother our Rubens is said to have in- The destruction by the iconoclasts during 


their four days’ reign was almost incred 


As they marched from city to cif 
t! 


herited his shrewdness, diplomacy, love of 
order and system, and strong physique. | ble. 
John Rubens was a man held in high es- | shouting, “Long live the beggars! 
teem by his contemporaries, as is proved | country people flocked to join them. 
by his being one of the aldermen of Ant- | Omer, Ypres, Menin, Commines, Lille, all su! 
an office in those days of dignity | fered, and they reached Antwerp the day of 


wa 


Cy 


ORR A sm E 





ite ethan” eran ctgat 


3 werp 
gt] iid trust; was a friend of the Prince de the celebration of the feast of the Assum 
: : Chimay, and corresponded with him and|tion. They entered the cathedral, tied 
if William of Orange concerning the persecu-| cord around the neck of the statue of t! 
+) tions of Philip of Spain. He was a stanch | Virgin, and, toppling it over, broke it 
pa Protestant, and when, goaded by the cruel-| pieces; they poured on the ground an 


: ties of Philip, the Netherlanders revolted, | washed their muddy shoes in the sacrament 


ors 
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they shattered the organs, 
ime the holy candles, and ere mor 
enty altars in Antwerp were in ruins. 
ibant and Flanders alone over 400 


rich, the children were 


well educated. Rubens was sent to the 


rhe family being 


Jesuit College at Cologne, until 1589, when, 


peace being restored, his mother, her hus- 


“THE DEKSOKNT FROM THE CROSS.” 


hurehes, with their treasnres of painting 
nd sculpture, were destroyed. Nature, 
vhich always endeavors to repair ravages, 
save Flanders Rubens, destined not only 
o make good the loss, in numbers at least, 
s far as his native country was concerned, 
ut also to enrich with his paintings every 


zallery and museum from one end of Europe 


o the other. 


band having died two years before, decided 
to return to Antwerp, and regain, 1f possi- 
ble, their former possessions in that city 
She first placed Rubens in the household 
of the Countess Lalain, in the position of a 
page, but his decided talent for painting, 
and superabundant energy and activity, 
made such an idle life insupportable to him, 
and at his earnest entreaties, enforced by 
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the advice of his uncle, she allowed the boy | 
to enter Adam van Oort’s studio, who was | 
considered the best colorist of his day. Van | 
Oort, though a fine artist, was a man addict- | 
ed to the grossest vices, his temper was vio- 
lent, and his brutality and intemperate con- 
duct such that no pupil could remain long 
with him, and Rubens, though a mere lad, 
after four years, decided to leave him. Otto | 
Venius, then court painter to the Archduke | 
Albert, offered to teach him, and Rubens | 
gladly entered his studio. Venius had re- 
ceived a superior education, and enjoyed 
rare advantages, having spent many years 
in travel; he not only instructed his pupil 
in painting, but imbued him with his own 
fondness for literature and love of the clas- 
sics. Art was now, however, almost at a 
stand-still in Flanders; the painters showed 
no originality, but had become mere copy- 
ists of the style and techni¢talities of the 
Italian school. Floris copied Angelo; Mar- 
tin de Vos, Titian; Otto Venius, Correggio ; 
and from his master, Rubens, in matters of 
art, learned only skillful manipulation and 
a false love of allegory. Had he not possess- 
ed a strong dominant spirit he would have 
fallen into the prevalent error, and become 
a copyist, not the founder of a school. 

After four years of conscientious work 
in Venius’s studio the desire to shake free 
from trammels and follow the dictates of his 
own fancy proved too strong, and Rubens 
decided to travel. Venius, proud of his pu- 
pil, presented him to the Archduke and In- 
fanta, who, charmed with his person and 
manners, gave him letters of recommenda- 
tion to various courts. Bellori, describing 
him at this time, writes: “ He was tall, well 
made, and athletic, at once fiery and gentle, 
noble in his bearing and elegant in his at- 
tire; he always wore around his neck a goid 
chain.” 

In May, 1600, the young artist, then twen- 
ty-three years old, started for Italy, and 
made Venice his first halting-place. There 
a Mantuan nobleman, stopping at the same 
inn, was so charmed by his manners and 
conversation that he visited the artist at 
his studio, and on seeing his works was im- 
pressed by the vigor of his designs and the 
brilliancy of his coloring, and on his return 
to Mantua spoke of the young Fleming in 
such glowing terms that the Duke Vincent 
de Gonzague sent and requested Rubens to 
pay him a visit. Duke Vincent gmong his 
pictures numbered a great many by Julio 
Romano, and Rubens copied several of them; 
and though one of his biographers, Van Has- 
selt, asserts that Rubens studiously imitated | 
Romano, an examination of their works is | 
sufficient to refute the statement. Romano, 
with imagination, skill, and industry, yet 
lacked genius; he always imitated as faith- 
fully as he could his great master Raphael, 





whereas Rubens was full of fire and spirit. | 









The excess of life, the glowing co 
display of animal rather than spirit 

ty in his designs, the almost grossn¢ 
men and women, as exhibited in his ) 
were not owing to a sensitive, imag 
brain, nor to an excitable temperame 

he was calculating and somewhat 
nature—but to his superb physical «i 
ment, his keen enjoyment of life, th 
with which he prosecuted every thing | 
dertook; as one of his French erities sa 
was “un homme de fouque”—a term y 
not even his most ardent admirer could 
ply to Romano. Excessive love for 1 
logical subjects, designs on a large seal 
the only real points of resemblance bety 
the two. 

Rubens painted for Duke Vincent thre 
pictures for the cathedral, besides copying 
many from other masters, and for his ro 
patrons at home three——“ The Finding of 
the Cross,” “The Crown of Thorns,” “Th 
Crucifixion.” In this last he deviated from 
the general rule, and painted the feet of th 
crucified as not nailed to the cross, “in o1 
der to be better able to depict the conyul- 
sions of mortal agony.” 

His diplomatic talents, which were afte: 
ward so often called into requisition, wer 
first appreciated by Duke Vincent, who sent 
him on a secret mission to Spain in 1605, 
though ostensibly he went as the bearer to 
the Duke of Lerma of presents from Vii 
cent. On his return he stopped at Rome, 
where he was treated with great consider 
ation, and while there studied attentivel) 
Michael Angelo’s works. From Rome he 
went successively to Florence, Bologna, Mi! 
an, where he copied Leonardo’s “ Last Sup 
per,” and one of Breughel de Velours’s pi: 
tures; thence to Genoa. In this last city 
he was overwhelmed with orders; his fame 
had preceded him; and all who claimed to 
be connoisseurs were desirous to procure a 
work from the pencil of the Flemish painter 
In addition to his pictures, he drew the de- 
signs of the churches and palaces in Genoa, 
which he afterward published in a book at 
Antwerp, on the title-page of which was his 
device—a hen sitting on her eggs, with the 
line, ‘“ Noetu ineubando dinque.” 

After eight years of work and féting he 
was recalled from Italy by news of his moth 
er’s illness, in the year 1608, and though he 
hastened homeward, she died ere he reached 
Antwerp, and he, in accordance with the 
custom of those days, went into retirement 
for four months in the convent of St. Mi 
chael, where his mother had been buried. 
He became somewhat melancholy, pined afi 
er Italy, and talked seriously of returning 
there; but though strongly imbued with 
love for the Italian masters, always retain 
ing traces of their influence, owing them 
much, and in some particulars copying from 
them, yet the original Flemish temperament 
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culating, energetic, money - loving 
a while asserted itself, and he decided 
his plan of lite. The Archduke had 
en him for the court painter and given 


| museum he arranged his art treasures, pic- 
tures, bass-reliefs, medallions, onyxes, agates, 
ete., and as he always was in correspondence 
with Italian virtuosi, he constantly added 
) pension, and though agreeing to ren- | to his collection. 
service Whenever called upon, Rubens 
ilated that he should not be obliged to 
it court, for the distractions of court 


Duque SOY the sculptor, 
his friend, was commissioned to secure, when- 
ever possible, objects of art, and as, accord 
ing to Sandrart, “there was no prince, no 
it Brussels would prevent his devoting | amateur, who did not desire a work of his,” 


’ 


“THE MAROH OF SILENUS.” 


his time and energies to his art, but could | his fortune kept pace with his fame, and he 
remain at Antwerp; and as the treaty of | was able to gratify his tastes. 
1609 had just been signed at Antwerp and| The building of his house, singularly 
the Hague, he could securely count on some enough, was the cause of Rubens’s great 
years of tranquillity. | work, “The Descent from the Cross.” The 
In 1609 he married Isabella Brandt _whose | land adjoining his belonged to the gun- 
robust Flemish beauty is so often portrayed | smiths’ guild, and in digging the founda- 
in his pictures, she being the type after which | tions for a side wall, the guild asserted, the 
he painted all his women—and buying a| masons had encroached on their land. They 
house in Meir Square, he began to tear it| made a complaint to Rubens, who at first 
down and alter it to suit his own plans. | paid no attention to the charge; but find- 
rhe house was rebuilt in the Italian style, | ing the guild resolute in maintaining their 
and when completed had cost 69,000 florins, | demands, and making preparations to go to 
and as Rubens had collected while in Italy | law to obtain compensation for their injury, 
many pictures, statnes, bronzes, ete., he need- | he offered to compromise, and the captain 
ed a place to worthily contain them; there-| of the guild, his old friend M. Rockox, per- 
fore, between the outer court and the gar- | suaded the guild to accept a painting as in- 
den, he built a circular room pierced with | demnity for the supposed injury to their 
arched windows, surmounted with a dome} land. The subject chosen was a picture of 
resembling that of the Pantheon, in which | St. Christopher, for their chapel, he being 
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the patron saint of the guild. Rubens 
adopted the Greek meaning of the word 
Christopher—* Christ-bearer”—and painted 
his famous triptych. In the middle panel he 
portrayed the “ Descent,” on the left wing 
the * Visitation,” on the right the “ Presen- 
tation.” On the outside of the wings was 
the saint, according to custom, accompanied 
by a hermit with his lantern, and the owl, 
which shows the approach of night, the 
giant saint having all day in vain essayed 
to cross the river. The guild, at first seeing 
the interior of the picture, complained that 
they did not understand the allegory, but 
when Rubens closed the doors they ackuowl- 
edged themselves more than content. The 
picture, shorn of its wings, is now in the 
Antwerp Cathedral, carefully concealed be- 


hind a curtain, and only shown to strangers | 


on payment of a gratuity to the sacristan. 


In the records of the guild are found the 


following statements: 


On the 7th of April, 1611, was drawn up the contract for 


the picture between the guild and P. P. Rubens, in pres- 
ence of Nocolas Rockox, ancient burgomaster and cap- | 
sats 

Disbursement for wine for the pupils on the occasion 
of the visit to Rubens’s house to see the panels, 9 fl. 10. 


In 1612 said picture was moved from the house of said 
Rubens to the room of the guild. /temz.— Paid at differ 
ent times for the transportation of the panels, the materi 
als for the scaffolding, the moving from the studio to the 
vestibule and thence to the chapel, the charges of work 
men, 176 fl. 144 

'tem.—On January 16, 1615, a bargain was made with 
P. P. Rubens and David Remeeus, gilder, concerning 
their work and trouble, in the presence of the deanery. 
Expenses then, 46 fl. 18. 

Jtem.—Paid same dav, on account, to P. P. Rubens 
1000 fl. 

: —Paid David Remeeus for partially gilding the 
frames, 110 fl 

Jtem.— Paid during the year 1615 for 323 jugs of beer 
drunk by the workmen while building the wall, go fl. 2. 

N. B.—Of this sum Rubens should have paid the half, 
but we will let it pass 


‘tem.—In the year 1615, paid for a pair of gloves to | 


Rubens’s wife, 8 fl. 10. 
/tem.—On the 16th of Decemter, 1622, the dean Jean 
de Leese rendered his account, and gave to the assembly 


receipt of P. P. Rubens, painter, by which he ac- 





having received the sum of 8000 pounds 





, in payment in full for the picture placed over 
the altar February 16, 1621 


Of this picture so much has been writteu 
and so many copies made that description 
is unnecessary. Yet even his most ardent 
admirers confess that Rubens has not given 
us the crucified Christ of sacred art. The 
figure is that of a dead Hercules, and the 
sorrowing women seem like the paid mourn- 
ers such as attended the funerals of the 
Greeks and Romans. Rubens, though he 
called his pictures after saints, apostles, 
martyrs, yet invariably painted stalwart 
Flemish peasants, brawny workmen, ete. 
In form and conception there is no differ- 
ence between Jupiter, Hercules, Antinous, 
and his Peter, Joseph, etc. In his “ Flight 
into Egypt,” Mary—an excellent representa- 
tion of his women—looks as though, in case 
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of danger, both Joseph and the Child 
appeal to her for protection. A lary 
culine woman, there is none of th: 

grace or beauty of the young Mado 
isa strong, resolute, coarse Woman, en 


| ly capable of the toilsome journey. 


Rubens was no believer in the 
Visions of the saints, and though he ») 
so-called sacred scenes, he had no sym 
with the religious spirit of the age as 
ifested in the paintings of his predec 
and contemporaries. He was essent 
pagan by nature, with no sentimenta 
and the number of his pictures, the 
geousness of his colorings, the tone of s 
abundant life and physical development 
show a healthy, strong nature, which 
ferred to deal with and portray the 1 
actual men and women of his daily life) 

ler than imagine pale, devout saints, | 
women, aud worn, emaciated hermits 

| martyrs. 

| With years his fame increased. Many 
his contemporaries became jealous of | 
and slandered him in many ways. Wlu 

| these reports reached his ears, there bi 

| then, as now, plenty of friends willing 

| carry such news, he answered: “ My maxim 
is, do well, and you will make others eny 
ous; do better, and you will master them ; 
and he gave effect to his saying by putting 
|it into execution. Cornelins Schut, who 
}accused him of poverty of invention, and 
was himself unable to find purchasers, was 
| given work by Rubens, who also bought his 
hitherto unappreciated pictures. Rombout’s 
| criticisms were answered by an exhibition 
of “The Descent ;” and Janssen’s challeng: 
to a trial of skill, and the assertion that 
| Rubens had but one style, by a display ot 
landscapes, hunting scenes, animal pictures, 
| ete., all begun and finished by the master. 
It seems well-nigh incredible that Rubens 
| could have done so much work, kept up his 
immense correspondence, his reading, and 
acquaintance with all that went on in the 
| world of letters and art, together with his 
diplomatic career, were it not that his daily 
| life was one of extreme regularity. Whil: 
| painting he was always read to, that le 
j}might lose no time. He rose at four, and 
after mass entered his studio, where he re 
mained all day; and believing that too 
generous living impaired the capacity foi 
work, he ate frugally, and when too late to 
paint he took his only daily indulgence—a 
ride, for he was passionately fond of the ex- 
ercise, and was the owner of several fine 
Arabian horses. 

Among his correspondents in France were 
the De Thons, celebrated in history, the on 
by his literary achievements, the other b) 
his tragic death; the famous antiquary of 
Provence, Peirese, who succeeded in 1619 in 
|obtaining for Rubens the privilege of sell 
ling his engravings in France, and who came 
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werp to visit the artist, and wrote 
f him, after his return home, 
r of Antwerp: “I saw with 


the cabinet of M. Rubens. 


to the 
great 


Pray 


re 
I 


my acknowledgments to him for the 
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ble conversations that I have had for a long 
time.” 

his same year, 1619, Rubens was called 
to the court, for the 
years’ truce was drawing to a close. 


from home thirteen 


Bel- 


KUBENS'S SUNS. 


showed me and the offers he 
I will serve him with all my heart 
n any way that I can. 
y admire his personal appearance, nor praise 
his uprightness, his virtue, his erudition and 
vonderful knowledge of antiques, his skill} 
ind celerity of pencil, and the charm of his 
manner, I had with him the most enjoya- 


ndness he 


I can not sufficient- | 


|ginm desired peace; in Holland, Barneveld 
had paid with his life for his patriotism; 
and Maurice, free to carry out his schemes, 
desired to ally himself with Spain. Philip 
III., however, listening to the of 
Gondomar, his ambassador in London, be- 
lieved that the Prince of Wales, afterward 
Charles I., was anxious to marry the Infan- 


advice 
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ta. On the other hand, Louis XIII., in order 
to counterbalance the influence of England 
united with that of the Huguenots, proposed 
to Philip an alliance together against Hol- 
land, “the hot-bed of heresy ;” and among 
these counter-intrigues, Rubens, on behalf 
of the Archduke, played an important réle. 
But while all were waiting for the decision 
of Philip, that sovereign suddenly died; yet, 
as no nation was desirous to begin hostil- 
ities, the negotiations continued, although 
the elevation of Richelieu in France some- | 
what complicated affairs. 

In 1620 Marie de Medicis, becoming rec- 
onciled with her son Louis, by the advice 
of Baron Vieq, ambassador from France in 
the Low Countries, summoned Rubens to 
Paris, and ordered from him a series of 
twenty-one pictures descriptive of her life, 
destined for her palace of Luxembourg. Ru- | 
bens sketched the pictures, returned to Ant- 


werp, and had them painted in his studio, | 


and the whole were finished in 1625. When 
the size of the pictures and the number of 
figures are considered, and it is remembered 
that this is but one of many commissions 
undertaken at the same time, it is evident 
that one pair of hands could not execute all 
the work, and that Rubens made use of his 
pupils and the artists who worked in his 
studio. Among his pupils were Van Dyck, 
Jordaens, Simon de Vos, Quellyn, Snyders, 
Wildens, Van Egmont, Van Uden. And the 
master, after sketching his subject, had 
Snyders paint flowers, fruit, animals, Van 
Uden landscapes, Van Egmont tigures—these 
three are mentioned because of their spe- 
cialty; and then Rubens finished the pic- 
ture. To be sure, this manner of proceed- 
ing was greatly objected to by some of his 
patrons; but were it not for this help Ru- 
bens could never have painted or “ finished” 


the eighteen hundred pictures bearing his | 


imprint. At the time he undertook Marie 
de Medicis’s order he was also under con- 
tract to furnish the Society of Jesuits at 
Antwerp with thirty-nine pictures for their 
chureh, which he did during a space of a 
few years; and these were some of his finest 
works, according to contemporary criticism. 
But the church was destroyed by fire in 1718, 
and the pictures perished. 

About this time, also, the prior of the ca- 
thedral of Malines ordered a “ Marriage in 
Cana.” Rubens accepted the order, made his 
design, and sent Van Egmont to Malines to 
begin the work. 
was merely to get materials in order for his 
master, received him urbanely, but when 


days passed on and Van Egmont continued | 
to paint, and no Rubens appeared, the prior, | 


growing irate, wrote a curt letter to the art- 
ist, in which he stated: “’Tis a work of 
your hand I want, not that of an appren- 
tice. Either come yourself and execute the 
picture, or recall your Van Egmont, and bid 


its of Rubens’s style. 


The prior, thinking he | 
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him carry with him the picture, whi: 
not accept, and which you can keep 
ment.” Rubens answered: “TI aly 
this, make the design, let my pup 
it out, then I retouch and finish. | 
in Malines in a few days. Yeu nee 
alarmed.” The prior was obliged to 
istied, and though Rubens did reto, 
finish, competent judges declare the 
on careful examination shows traces 


| different hands. 


The “mites of canvas” painted for 
de Medicis display both the faults an 
The coloring 

perb, the designs of the pictures fa 

| to the last degree. It is no real life, | 
| allegory, wherein divine personages, pa 
| gods, goddesses, French history, Chris 


| symbols, the elements, personitication 


abstract ideas, portraits of living charact 

| are mixed together in wild confusion. 

jare Jupiter and Juno assisting at the 1 

| riage of Henri and Marie; there the cit 

| Lyons sends a deputation to receive 

| sovereigns, seated in a chariot drawn 

|lions guided by Cupids; and Henri 
Marie are represented as Jupiter and Ju 

| he on the back of an eagle holding a th 

| der-bolt, she in a car drawn by peacock 

| The best of them all is the one where Hew 
| confides to Marie the care of the kingdom, 
in which the portraits are admirable. In 
| 1625 Rubens went with his works to Paris 
| to arrange them in the gallery, and thei 

| painted the last two, “The Meeting of Ma 

| rie and her Son,” “The Triumph of Truth.’ 

| The pictures are now in the Louvre, and a 

| few years ago were cevied in the Gobelin 

tapestry. 

At Paris, on this second visit, Rubens met 
Buckingham, Charles I.’s favorite, and an 
intimacy sprang up between the courtier 
and artist, and Buckingham went to Ant 
werp to visit the painter, and accompanied 
him on one of his journeys to his country 
seat at Stein. Buckingham desired to pur 
chase of Rubens his gallery, collected prin 
cipally in Italy, and after his return 10 
England sent his agent, Le Blond, to drive a 
bargain with the artist. Rubens consented 
to sell, with but few exceptions, his pictures 
fer 100,000 Brabant florins, according to 
Michel, 100,000 Dutch florins, according to 
Houbraken, and 100,000 pounds sterling, a: 
cording toWalpole. There were 100 pictures 
among them nineteen by Titian, twelve by 
Bassanio, thirteen by Veronese, eight by 
| Palma, seventeen by Tintoretto, three by Le 
| onardo, three by Raphael, the rest by Rubens 
Sandrart and Houbraken in their lives com 
plain of the enormous price asked, the forme! 
saying that Rubens “ would gain money by 
any means;” the latter, that “he is not con 
| sidered very generous, and holds with a 
| tight grip his crowns.” Rubens did love 

money, and complained frequently that he 





} 
| 
| 
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receive sufficient remuneration for 
he valued his pictures by the 
ver of days spent on them, and a day’s 
100 florins. The rapidity with 
h his pictures were executed can be 
ved of from the fact that the receipt 
vs “The Draught of Fishes” at Notre 
e, Malines, took ten days. Many com- 
ling letters to Peirese are found, con- 
ug the delay in paying him for the 
embourg pictures, and contrasting the 
ly recompense of royalty with the prompt 
ment of Buckingham. An alchemist, 
o believed he had discovered the philoso- 
1s stone, applied for a slight advance, in 
er to construct a suitable furnace, in re- 
1 for which ke would share the profits, 
Rubens answered, “You have come 
twenty years too late. I have found the 
philosopher’s stone in my palette.” 
~ Through his agents abroad and his own 
dustry the vacaney in his gallery was 
soon filled up, and the collection was fully 
is valuable as the one sold. In July, 1626, 
his wife died, and, answering a letter of con- 
dolence from his friend Valves, he wrote: 
“Yes, 1 have lost a dear companion; one 
could, nay, one should, cherish her with rea- | 
son, for she had none of the faults of her 
The slanderous statement of Hou- 
that Isabella Brandt loved Van 


ot 


orks; 


< at 


Se x.” 


braken, 


Dyck, and that Rubens had cause to be jeal- | 
ous of his pupil, has no confirmation in | 
ictual facts, the only proof he alleges, that | 


Rubens, in order to avenge himself on her, 
n his pieture of the “ Last Judgment” rep- 
resented the devil as seizing her in his grasp, 
being hardly enough ; and against this is the 
letter above quoted. According to Rubens’s 
own statement, he felt her loss keenly, and, | 
in order to change the tenor of his thoughts, | 
gladly accepted another diplomatic mission. | 
Holland had again declared war, that now | 
raging in Germany aiding her by diverting 
the attention of some of her foes; Richelieu 
was compelled to abandon hopes of an alli- 
ance with Spain, where Philip IV. was ea- 
ger to ally himself with England. Rubens | 
fully appreciated the importance of gaining | 
for Spain an auxiliary able to aid her in re- 
sisting the encroachments of Richelieu, and 
with this end in view he went to Holland, 
ostensibly to visit some brother artists, but 
in reality to meet Gerbier, an English res- | 
ident at the Hague. After the meeting 
Philip summoned him to Madrid, and thith- 
er Rubens went in August, 1626. From his | 
letters at this time one gets a clear view of 
the immorality of the Spanish court, the 
insolence of the nobles, and the gradual but 
certain decay of the power of the Spanish 
throne. He painted many pictures for Phil- | 
ip, and copied several Titians, the originals 
being destined as part of the dowry of the 
Infanta on the occasion of her marriage 
with Charles I.; but as that monarch mar- 


843 


ried Henrietta of France, the originals re- 
mained in Spain. the re- 
quest of Olivarez, decorated the chapel of 
the Carmelites, and painted five portraits 
of Philip and Elizabeth. 

Jean of Braganza, afterward King of Port- 
ugal, invited him to his hunting lodge at 
Villavioca, and Rubens, with the Flemings 
who had accompanied him to Spain, and 
several Spanish courtiers, started; but the 
prince hearing there was such a retinue, and 
desirous of avoiding the entertaining so 
many people, sent word when they were a 


Rubens also, at 


| few miles off that pressing business recalled 


him to Lisbon, but that he begged Rubens 


| to accept fifty pistoles as indemnity for his 


trouble and to 
Rubens expressed fitting regret at not being 
able to meet his Highness, but returned the 
money with the remark that he had pro- 
vided himself with a thousand pistoles ere 
he started on the trip, and therefore needed 
no royal gratuity. Night overtaking them, 
the cavaleade halted at a convent on the 
road, and in the morning, after mass, Ru- 
bens, glancing round the walls of the chapel, 
was struck by seeing among the pictures 
one which seemed as though it must be his 
own work. Several of the monks whom he 
questioned as to who might be the artist 
answered evasively the inquisitive stranger, 
for he had not announced his name, and 
finally the prior said, “ We can not tell you 
who painted that picture.” 

“Tt is the painter Rubens who begs of 
you this knowledge.” 

At this the monk turned pale, and falter- 
ingly answered, “ He who painted that pic- 


cover necessary expenses. 


| ture is dead to the world; he is a monk.” 


“A monk!” cried Rubens. “Shame, to 
hide such talents! My father, tell me his 
name, and that of the convent which shel- 
ters him. He must come forth. God has 
given him genius in order that he should 
shine before all men.” 

He did not know that his words and ad 
miration awoke anew the struggle between 
the real and the assumed nature; but so it 
was, and, faint with contending feelings, the 


| prior fell heavily to the ground. His excite- 


ment proved fatal to a constitution weak- 


|ened by fasting and penances, and he died 
|in a few hours. 


The prior and the painter 
were the same —Xavier Collantes. 

Rubens was by Philip appointed private 
secretary, with the privilege of transmitting 
the title to his son Albert—in after-years 
the author of a work on The Costumes of An- 
tiquity—and having been charged with com- 
missions at the English court, and, as money 
was scarce in Spain, with an order “on our 
good Belgian provinces, which have the well- 
known reputation of never allowing the 
bills of their sovereigns to be protested,” he 
turned his face homeward. 
Paris 


He stopped at 
and Brussels, and reached England in 
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bs the spring; was kindly received by Charles | art, and froin his visit dates the bey 
1 I., who appointed Lord Carlisle to entertain | of the collections now so famous 
the painter and Don Carlos Colonna, the | Charles I. the price of pictures and 
works trebled in value on the Conti 


Rubens successfully 
he was a generous patron, and for 


Spanish ambassador. 


accomplished his mission, and returned to 
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7 
; ‘‘THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.” 
& - 
Antwerp, but was again in London in order | bens bought pictures in Holland, and th 
3 to assist at the signing of the treaty be- | collection of the Duke of Mantua, which cost 
b tween England and Spain. Charles reward- | 20,000 pounds sterling, and ineluded among 
| ed him for his services with the decoration | its fine work Andrea Mantegna’s famo 
} of knighthood, a superb diamond ring, and | “ Triumph of Cesar,” consisting of nine cai 
a jewelled sword. toons in distemper on paper fastened o 
j Rubeus’s advent into England gave an | cloth. Owing to their fragility,and age, b 
H impulse to the already developing taste for |ing nearly four hundred years old, they ar 
if 
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ba thal 


and discolored, but next to Raphael’s | 
ns, also purchased by Charles, are the 
valuable art treasure in England. 
ens, besides acting as Charles’s agent, | 
commissioned by the king to adorn the 
v-room at Whitehall, and designed the 
paintings in that room, and had Jor 
s at work on them for six years, when 
touched and finished them. For these 
is paid 3000 pounds. In 1780, the pic- 
res having been injured, Cipriani was ap- 
ted to repair the damages. One of the 
rtiers, thinking to compliment Rubens, 
said, on finding him at his easel on the oc- 
nm of a visit, 

“Ah! his Majesty’s ambassador oecasion- 
illy amuses himself with painting.” 

Rubens, who always held his art in high 
esteem, answered, “On the contrary, the 

uter occasionally amuses himself by try- 

» to be a courtier.” 

In spite of all the pains taken, the alli- 
ance between England and Spain was not 
to be; Richelieu with a liberal ‘hand dis- 
pensed money, promises, flatteries, insinua- | 

ms, and excited the deputies of the Neth- 
rlands against Rubens to such a degree 

it they remonstrated against the extraor- 

nary powers conferred on a plebeian, One 
of the most influential, the Duke d’Arschot, 
demanded of him the relinquishment of his 
liplomatie notes, passports, and orders, and 
Rubens, with a humility and tameness un- 
worthy of him, complied, and to his letter 
accompanying the papers the noble replied 
with the insolence shown in those days by 


i superior to an inferior: 

“T might well abstain from doing you 
the honor to reply to you, in consequence 
of your failing in your duty of coming to | 
me in person, instead of writing a letter, 
vhich is only allowable between persons 
of my rank. Ihave been at the hotel from 


eleven to half past twelve, and shall return | 


there shortly, and you have abundant lei- 


sure to seek me out. I hope you will learn | 


from this how hereafter to those of my rank 
people of your condition should write.” 

Richelieu’s policy proved successful; Ru- 
bens was recalled, and he willingly return- 
ed from mixing in political intrigues to de- 
vote himself to his art, and the death of 
Isabella soon after freed him from court 
duty. 

In December, 1630, he married Helene 
Forment, a Flemish beauty of only sixteen, 
while he was fifty-three; and Wyerman, 
speaking of the painter a short time after- 
ward, says, “ He soon found out that court 
life, a beautiful young wife, and the vil- 

iinous gout are three blessings which an 


old man ean well afford to dispense with.” | 


All other biographers agree in stating that 
this second marriage was a very happy one, 
and Wyerman’s cynical remark is perhaps 
hardly entitled to credit. 
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In 1635 Rubens painted his last great 
work, “The Martyrdom of St. Peter,” for 
the Cologve cathedral. His disease, the 
gout, gained upon him, and on April 17, 
1640, he wrote to his old friend Duque shoy, 
whose statue of St. Andrew had just been 
placed in St. Peter’s at Rome: “ Your glory 
and renown are reflected upon the whole 
nation. If my age, and a painful sickness 
which torments and keeps me stationary, 
did not prevent, I should start at once, so 
as to admire with my own eyes a work so 
worthy of praise. Since I am unable to 
have that satisfaction, I will cherish the 
hope of seeing you once mvere among us; 
and Ido not doubt that our be!cved coun- 
try will one day rejoice iu works of art 
with which you will enrich it. Would to 
Heaven that day could come before death 
shall have closed my eyes, and so forever 
deprived me of the inexpressible pleasure 
of seeing those marvellous works executed 
by your skillful hand, which I salute with 
a reverence from the bottom of my heart!” 

Alas! Rubens’s fears proved too true ; this 
letter had barely reached Duquesnoy ere 
the great painter died, May 30, 1640, at the 
age of sixty-three. The entire city attend- 
ed his funeral, the ceremonies of which were 
held in the chapel of St. Jacques, and three 
days afterward a solemn service was held 
with great pomp in his honor. He left be- 
hind him considerable wealth. In his gal- 
lery were three hundred and nineteen pic- 
tures, nincty-three by himself, among these 
the famous“ Straw Hat,” with which, though 
often offered large sums, he would never 
part, and which always went with him on 
his travels. Rumor declares it to be the like- 
ness of a lost lady-love; but whether a por- 
trait or fancy sketch is not known, though 
it is acknowledged to be the most beautiful 
female head Rubens ever painted. The gal- 
lery was also enriched with sculptures in 
ivory, agate, carnelian; antiqne and mod- 
ern medallions; there, too, were the rich 
chains and jewels given him by different 
sovereigns, and the diamond hat-band, a 
present from Charles IL, valued at 10,000 
crowns, the entire collection selling for half 


a million florins. 

His wife hid away three of his unframed 
| pictures, disapproving of the subjeets and 
treatment; but the executors, one of whom 
was her brother-in-law, insisted on her pro- 
ducing them spite her protestations, and of 
two of them a record is left, viz.,“‘ Diana at 
the Bath,” for which Richelieu gave 300,000 
| florins and a watch set with diamonds, and 
“The Three Graces,” for which Charles I. 


gave 220,000 florins. 

Rubens was not only a painter and a dip- 
lomate, but to a slight extent also an author. 
With Peirese he continually interchanged 
manuscripts, inscriptions on antiques, dis- 

| sertations on the diseovery of perpetual mo- 
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tion, discoveries in chemistry, and specula- 
tions as to the unity of worlds, ete. His 
treatise on “ Color’ is more intelligible, 
and among other directions to students he 
gives the following: “ Begin by painting 
your shadows lightly, being careful that 
no white enters into them; it is the poison 
of a pieture except in the lights. If you 
once taint your shadows with it, you can 
never after render your tones warm and 
transparent; they will be heavy and leady. | 
The lights may be loaded with color if you 
keep the tones pure, place each tint in its 
place, and afterward, by a judicious blend- | 
ing with the brush, you can fuse them one | 
in the other without disturbing them, and | 
during this blending give the decided touch- | 
es, Which are always those which distinguish 
the work of a great master.” 

The excess of life, the glaring brilliancy, | 
of Rubens’s pictures excite varied praise | 


and blame; there is never any repose, | 
the mind and eye are alike fatigued, and | 
hence Byron’s petulant criticism: “Never | 
in my life have I been so disgusted as in | 
Flanders by Rubens, with his eternal wom- | 
en and his infernal blaze of colors.” And | 
a novelist and artist says, ‘‘To copy a head 
of his (Rubens), the colors on your _ 
ette must be different from those required 
for any other master. The flesh-tints are | 
all mixed with vermilion, which gives a| 
wonderful and almost unnatural freshness. | 
Time fades, or perhaps changes, some colors | 
and darkens others, while the vermilion re- | 
mains bright and glaring.” 


THE ITALIAN POET IN EXILE. 
L 
Our of the dusky ambush of the brain 
What flower-sweet recollections flow! 
They spirit me amain 
To that far land, forever dear, 
Floating on Mediterranean waters clear, 
Wherein I wandered long ago. 
The twilight sweetness of its mountain places 
Gathers around my exile here; 
Again the convent shadows fall anear, 
With slanting angles pencilling the green; 
The ilex waves; the nightingale 
Sings even as though I heard him in his vale; 
And tenderly incarnadine, 
Upon the far horizon faintly clear, 
The delicate limner, Memory, traces 
The glowing marbles of thy towers, 
Flushing at sunset hours. 
‘Tis thither turns my heart—to thee, 
O blessed Italy! 
II. 
Soft-wafted down the dusty ways 
Of this far land breathe pleasaunces 
From thy dear memory: 
teverberations of the days 
Whereon i clomb the upland Jeas 
Of Argna, or the Piedmont valleys trod, 
Or marked the autumn sunbeams fleck the sod 
On high Siena’s mountains, touching them 
With wandering gold, a chilly diadem, 
Or watched the Arno flow 
Throughout its village-beaded valley slow ; 
Or when from cool Verona’s mountain height 








I gazed at dusk, the olive shadows 
Graying below me as the darkness fell 
More deeply still; down came the liquid 1 
Pouring along the undulating meadows, 

And all the vales of Montebel 
Gloomed in their solemn beauty; in the w 

The moon lay like a fallen soul; 

And as I took my rest 
A sweet, a trembling bird-song spouted 
From the close thicket of the ilexes, 
A liquid fountain springing in the dusk, 
And murmuring soft-throated ecstasies, 

All sorrow that clear singer flouted: 

"Twas his to sail upon the musk 
And baim breathed tropic air, or in the wir 
To wheel o’er northern forests vast and st 
Pain knows he not, or exile, he whose 
Is the deep air, whose pinions winnow him 
To Thessaly or Tadmor at his will. 

He springeth there at dawn, and in the dir 

Sweet twilight singeth on this hill, 
From uttermost horizons he can find 
rhe arrow’s glancing pathway; not, like me, 
Withheld from homing to my Italy. 

I turn to thee, and fall upon my face 

As doth the pilgrim to a sacred place, 

And count my days of banishment from t] 
Beloved Italy! 


Ill. 
But though these longings make the exile fee] 
Afresh his suffering, and the pain 
Of long remoteness, and reveal 
The wastes of howling waters wide 
That still between him and his home divide, 
The mighty, ghastly, sundering sea, 
That closes round my Iialy, 
I keep my meditation not in vain. 
When holden from abiding with our love, 
Still live we in the tender thought thereof 
Still cherish we the faithful hope thereof; 
And such a day my thoughts divine 
As that for which long parted lovers pine, 
Musing what features they shall gaze upon, 
And what dear words they shall breathe forth anon, 
And what caresses they shall yearn upon, 
And how the strangeness of first greeting 
After long time, the trace in brow or mien 
Of separation, shal] dissolve at meeting— 
An evanescent nimbus, blown away 
And scattered by love’s breath serene; 
Longing for such a day, 
I seem to gain the dear one’s side 
And fall into her arms, and quench in tears 
Of joy the sorrows of the banished years. 
IV. 
Then suddenly my heart, which drooped before, 
Brake out a-blooming newly like the rose; 
And as when sullen, blinding rain is passing 
Beneath the sunlight’s lances, whose keen blows 
Scatter the stormy cohorts of the cloud, 
And the day beam, exultant, fair, 
Beats down and quells the mighty heaven's nproar, 
Swift on the dun gloom break the bolts harassing 
Of golden Jove, and in the pure wet air 
The clouds move gorgeous, like great conquerors, 
Monarchs of purple sunset proud, 
Vested in azure, vermeil, violet, 
And every chord of hue in heaven set 
In the strong rainbow glows, 
While the bright lark sings loud, 
Shakes off the rain, and glinting rises, 
And raptirous his song outpours, 
Flinging it down in wild surprises, 
Even so my thoughts began to sing 
Within themselves, and pinioning 
On stronger impulses to mount and soar 
In the wind, to breast its utmost might. 
And now by faith no more 
My exile endless seemed ; but yonder, bright 
And tremulous in the southern light, 
Beyond a smiling and untrembling sea, 
I saw my love, my life, my Italy! 
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ALONG THE HAVEL 


YW regions equal in sterility and ab-| al and saving as well as valiant and shrewd, 
|. nee of all natural beauty the great | and the poverty of the land is reflected in 
between the German Ocean and the | the often pitiful structures which serve as 
which the traveller traverses on his 
from Hamburg or Bremen to Berlin; 
stretch of country farther east, to- 
Danzig and Konigsberg, is, if possible, 
drearier. In the centre lies the Mark 
denburg, the kernel of the Prussian 
irchy, the nucleus around which, in the 
se of four and a half centuries, the oth- 
rovinees, Willingly or unwillingly, have 
vd themselves. Here in Berlin,in 1411, 
Hohenzollern spider began to spin the 
» which in our own days we have seen 
ded over nuine-tenths of ail German- 
ug territory. And not without hav- 
deserved it has the Prussian family 
ied its present brilliant position; for 
ig the long centuries in 
ch the German nation, 
is such, had no existence, 
ud its territories for the 
st part formed distant 
provinces of other coun- 
tries. to whose rulers Ger- 
interests were only 
secondary importance, in 
mes When the Archduke 
if Austria was King of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, the Elee- 
tors of Hanover and Saxony, 
the Landgraf of Hesse, and 
the Duke of Sehleswig re- 
spectively kingsof England, 
Poland, Sweden, and 
Denmark, while the 
Duke of Holstein was 
Emperor of Russia, 
and countless bishop- 
rics obeyed the Pope, 
the Hohenzollerns re- 
mained simple Ger- 
nan princes, and 
their family interests 
almost always coin- 
cided with those of = se = 
the fatherland. Even at a 
the unfavorable sit- oe? 
nation of their pos- MILL AT SANS 8OUCL 
sessions, the fact that 
they must not only fight hard for every bit of | palaces, and the absence of picturesque gar- 
land they gained, but also be ever prepared | dens or pleasure places in the old provinces 
to repel attacks from the hostile neighbors | of the land. 
who surrounded them on all sides, have no| Berlin lies on the Spree—a stream of some 
doubt materially contributed to their suc- | breadth above the city, but within it divided 
ess, while the knowledge that their soil | into several canals, which serve at ouce as 
vas fruitful only in men, and that the lat- | sewers and water highways for the convey- 
ter needed the most careful guidance and | ance of bricks, out of which the town is en- 
vatchfal aid in order to win a living, has | tirely built. Some ten miles below.the city 
done its part in bringing about the same | it flows into the Havel—a lake-like river, 
result. But these considerations have laid | ever expanding and contracting over the 
ipon them the necessity of being economic- | sandy plain, till it finally reaches the Elbe. 
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At its junction with the Spree lies the town | ward to a repetition of the days of 1 
and fortress of Spandau, the residence of | when the representatives of the pe 


the earlier electors. The town is surround- | sion after session, refused the grant 
ed on all sides by fortifications, and within | by the crown, until, as the story 

it the narrow streets and mediwval towers | marck, losing patience, threatened 
interest the stranger, but the fortress proper | did not come to terms, to lay his bok 
lies in the middle of the Havel. It is one | upon the treasure and get along w 
of those fortresses which have never been | old taxes, but without a parliament 
taken by storm or cannonade, but for the | stitutional as such a performance: 











BABELSBERG, 


rather singular reason that its commanders | have been. In those days the now almost 
have invariably had in mind the wise say- | idolized Kaiser Wilhelm used to drive t 
ing that discretion is the better part of | whole length of Unter den Linden without 
valor, and have surrendered at the first | a single non-uniform hat being raised in his 
challenge. Here is kept the famous Prus- | honor, and he is said really to have taken 
sian treasure (now ealled the Imperial treas- | his unpopularity to heart. Now, however 
ure), Which used so to exercise the imagina- | he is as happy-looking an old man as on 
tion of the last century, now amounting to | would wish to see, and has just bad tli 
40,000,000 thalers in gold. It is probably | pleasure (January, 1877) of celebrating th« 
more to keep up the traditional policy of | coming of age of his grandson and eventua 
the state than because of the practical value | heir, Friedrich Wilhelm. 

of such an amount of ready money in our} It was in Spandau that the adventure o 
days of easy national loans and syndicates | curred which won Carl Schurz his knight's 
that the government continues this highly | spurs—if one may use a medieval figure i 
anti-politico-economical institution; per-| this unknightly age. But the whole a 
haps, too, because the Prussian sovereigns, venture is thoroughly romantic. Before t! 
ready as they are to shed their blood for | troubles of 1848, Schurz was studying med 
their people’s benefit, still look shy at said icine at Bonn, and there became intimate 
people in parliament assembled, and look for- | with the poet and professor Gottfried Kin 
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Phis Kinkel was a wild, visionary writ- 
it seems to have possessed that person- 
:gnetism Which secures the truest and 
self-sacrificing friends. Both he and 
rz took part in the so-called Baden revy- 


THE 
olution in 1849—a campaign which, so far 
is the revolutionists were concerned, resem- 
bled more closely a Fenian invasion of Can- 
ada than any other military event with 
vhich I am acquainted. At the break-up 
those patriots who were able crossed the 
frontier into France or Switzerland, Schurz 
reaching the latter country ; but Kinkel was 
caught, and locked up in the penitentiary 
it Spandan, where he spent the most of his 
time in spinning yarn for the governmeut’s 
benefit. His friends, however, were not go- 

Vor. LVI.—No. 336.—54 


S40 


ing to let him pine away at this useful but 
uncongenial employment without making 
an effort to release him from it. His wife—a 
woman of great energy of character—wrote 
to Schurz, asking if he were ready to help, 


TOWER, BABELSBERG. 


and he came at once to Bonn to see her. 
From there he went with letters to some 
trustworthy persons in Berlin, notably to 
a certain physician there; and these two, 
with the assistance of a country gentleman 
living in the ne'*hborhood of Spandau, ar- 


ranged and carried out the daring attempt. 
They succeeded in bribing a turnkey, who, 
between eleven and twelve at might, hav- 
ing provided himself with the duplicate key 
to Kinkel’s cell which hung in the prison 
office, and a rope, let the latter out, and got 
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him on to the roof of the building, whence he 
was let down to the street, where Schurz and 
the physician were waiting. 


Lichtenau (an amusing lady, whose 
is told at length in Carlyle’s Friedri: 
seen somewhere in Italy the ruins of 
tle consisting of two towers, connecte: 
by a bridge with a great arch beneat 
she induced her friend “the = ehiy 
Friedrich Wilhelm II. to build an im 
of it here. His suecessor often oceny 
villa, and there are many mement: 
of Queen Louise; but the island’s er 
July 15, 1852, when Rachel 
alone, in the open air, before the ki 
his brother-in-law the Emperor Nix 
who, with 
few days on a visit. As soon 
heard of her arrival in Berlin he s 
chamberlain to engage her to play in | 
dam. She assented, expecting, of « 

to play in the theatre of the New Pala 
the town theatre, and when the char 
lain told her at the station what sh: 
really expected to do, she refused ll} 
down, and insisted upon returning at « 
to town. The chamberlain, however, 
able to appease the irate actress by 
ing that the apparent discourtesy rea 
denoted the most absolute faith in hei 
equalled powers, since it assumed that 
miles, | needed neither support nor accessories 
but one has the stream in one’s favor, and | even a stage 
the boats are flat-bottomed and rigged out 
with a sort of sail, so that it does not take 
You can 
also go, once a day,in a rickety old steam- | 
er, in the company of crowds of market- 
women with their baskets, and in the ugly 
peasant dress of Northern Germany. All 
this ground is historical, redolent of a long- 
forgotten last halt- 
ing-place of Wends, the Selavie advance- 
guard, who for five centuries occupied the 
territory between the Elbe and the Oder. 
They followed, about 500, the advancing 
Semnones (remembered by readers of Cvwesar), 


They conduct- 
ed him with all possible haste to a neigh- 
boring 


ca 


se ES MR 


inn, where a suit of plain clothes 
awaiting him, the doctor taking in ex- 
change his prison gear, which he intended, 
and, to his sorrow, actually did, preserve as 
a relic, though implored by his friends to 
destroy so dangerous a possession. For not 
long afterward, he being suspected of having 
had a hand in Kinkel’s flight, his house was 
searched, and the clothes being found, he 


was 


ap panenner as een 


SPORTED PSOE ae 


ae 


was 


Pasa 


was sentenced to a long term in prison, and 
died there. 


his wife, was in Potsdam 


as the 





This, however, is a digression. 
After the change of dress was effected, the 
before-mentioned country gentleman appear- 
ed with a carriage and a span of fine horses, 
himself on the box, and, after Sehurz and 
Kinkel had got in, started for the Mecklen- 
burg boundary. They reached in safety the 
port of Rostock, being every where helped 
on by trustworthy friends, and from there 
the two sailed for Scotland in a vessel dis- 
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patched by its generous owner solely to 
convey them. Mr. Schurz was at this time 
(November, 1850) but twenty-two years old. 

Parties are often rowed from Spandau to 


ae 


ae 
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Potsdam, a distance of some fifteen 
to make her genius felt. A 
| perhaps stronger reason for her yielding 
than even this tribute was the considera 
tion that she might not improbably ther 
win Nicholas’s permission to return to st 
| Petersburg. 

| In 1848 Rachel had taken 
Goddess of Freedom, to sing the “ Mars: 

| laise” on the stage, and since then this « 
|had been closed to her. Her hopes v 
|not deceived. The Russian lost no time 
| after the performance was over, in sayi 
|*I hope to see you at St. Petersburg.” 

| Anchored off the Pfaueninsel, one is lik« 
|ly to see the Crown Prince’s yacht Vict 





up 


80 long as might be supposed, 


occasion 


time, for here was the 








when the latter started for the green fields | 
and pastures new of the Roman Empire. 
Their fate reminds one somewhat of that of 
our own Indians: they were heathen, and 
being in possession, were in the way of a 
stronger and more enterprisit 
race, 


Christian 
Their former possession of the soil 
is still attested by the numerous Wendish 
names of villages, An almost pure | 
Wendish stock, moreover, is said to have 
maintained itself to this day in the Spree- 
Wald, where the “annexed” and oppressed 
“nationality” has lately excited the inter- 
est and compassion of the clever and enter- 
taining, but not strictly trustworthy, M. | 
Victor Tissot, and he has written a book in 
their favor. 

But we return to the Havel. The 
first piece of land properly belonging to | 
Potsdam that we is Peacock Island—a 
pretty place, with what looks, from the dis- | 
tance, like the ruins of a castle. 


ta 
1s 


ete. 


must 


see 


Countess 


ria, Whether named for his wife or his En 
glish mamma I do not know. The vessel 
has not the appearance of a river or lak: 
steamer, looks, in fact, as if it could cross 
the Atlantic with A yacht had a 

ways been an institution of Potsdam, its 
chief use being to convey the “ highnesses” 
(hohen Herrschaften) of the 
dozen pretty towers or chateaux lying o 

the water, for a “family tea.” King Fried 
rich L., R. adorns the breast of thi 
Prussian eagle, set the fashion by having a 
memorable ship built in Holland for the 
purpose. This was so magnificently fitted 
up that the silver and gold utensils used 
on board were alone worth 100,000 thalers 
In 1709 King Frederie IV. of Denmark and 
the “Polish Majesty” Friedrich August of 
Saxony came to Berlin to disenss a mutual 
treaty against the French, and one of the 
chief fétes with which their host entertain- 
ed his royal visitors was an expedition on 


ease, 
to some 


one 


whose F. 





ALONG THE 


During the visit a child was 
rn in the royal family, and a poet, with 
mendable tact and readiness, compared 


s V essel. 


new-comer with another Child, who was 
rn in Bethlehem in 
ree kings by His cradle. 


Judwa, and also saw 
King Friedrich 
is so pleased by this effort that he gave 
e lucky poet 10,000 thalers. 

The Havel is not merely an ornamental 
As 
g, awkward canal-boats, usually sailing, 


iter. we go along we see dozens of | 


ye 
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851 
(1807-12), the officers, having nothing bet- 
at, 
gets, but since then they have been well 
cared for. 

The of Potsdam consists in the 
combination of hills and dales and wooded 
shores, with the lake-like Havel. The hills 
are, to be sure, but gentle elevations—the 
country would elsewhere be called simply 
undulating; but to the Berliner mind they 
to the ofticial mind 


ter to shoot using them for game or tar- 


charm 


seem mountains, and 


\ at aN 


bt) 
Treen ee, | 
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EMPEROR'S CABINET, BABELSBERG. 


but sometimes towed, either on their way 
to Berlin with their loads of bricks, or re- 
turning empty thither. 
them when they have left the broad stream 
and have got into some one of the innumer- 


It is curious to see 


able canals, for these have no tow-paths as 
with us, and the boats can only be propelled 
by man-power, the machinery consisting of 
long stout poles, one end of which the men 
(or women) place against the shoulder, and 
then walk the whole length of the boat, 
slowly pushing. 

Another feature of the Havel is the swans. 
They flourish here naturally, are now reck- 
oned at two thousand in number, and are 
constantly increasing. They had a hard 
time of it during the French occupation 


| also, it would seem, for as you walk along 
the road by the water-side, placards at ev 
ery turn become evident, to the effect that 
“the of this mountain not per 
mitted.” After leaving the Pfaueninsel, the 
steamer re Pots- 
dam excursion steamers) proceeds slowly a 


ascent 18s 


(we a now on one of the 
mile or so, when, after passing through a 
narrow channel, the Havel again expands, 
straight at 
tance, one sees the city, with the Sans Souci 
palaces on the right. But on our left, mean 
while, is the park of Glinike (a Wendish 
name, by-the-bye, denoting tile or brick 
yard), and the large, comfortable -looking 
country house of Prince Carl, the Emper- 
or’s brother. Carl has never done any thing 


and ahead, though some dis- 
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SANS SOUO 


remarkable in the world, and the house has 
no historical associations. Across the way 
is the country residence of his daughter-in- 
Friedrich 


law, the Princess 


of a domestic nature, though very fond of | 


country life, and spends the greater part 


of the year, when there is no fighting going | 


on,in a little hunting-box not very far from 
Potsdam, where he often stays weeks at a 
time without 
when the rest of the world has removed to 
winter-quarters. He busies himself with 
shooting and planting trees—in 1871 he 
employed a large number of French prison- 
this work 
his evenings right merrily, something in 
the style of Falstatf Next what, 
both as regards situation and architecture, 
is the most charming place in Potsdam, or, 
indeed, in Northern Germany, Castle Babels- 
berg, the residence of the present Emperor, 
built by himself, then simply Prince Wil- 
helm of Prussia, in 1835, 
a gentle elevation, with lawns and woods 
sloping down to the water, and presents a 
rather imposing as well as attractive ap- 
pearance, being built in the charming En- 
Elizabeth’s time. 
Yet it is difficult to avoid a feeling of dis- 
appointment when one comes nearer and 
finds that this stately structure is not built 
of granite or some similar stone, as one nat- 
urally supposes, but simply of bricks paint- 
ed gray. The interior arrangement and fur- 
niture are also strictly English: indeed, the 


once coming to town, even 


ers in and he 


comes 


The castle lies on 


glish Gothie of Queen 


Emperor seems to have a great fondness for 
we won't say institutions, but do-| his writing-table, along with photographs 
In 1848 he spent some | of his family, pieces of shell from Kénig- 


English 
mestic arrangements. 


Carl, and her | 
children: her lord the field-marshal is not | 


is said to spend | 
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time in England, having driven out of Ber 
lin in the night, @ la Louis XVL., with h 
chamberlain as coachman. Luckily he wa 
stopped at no Varennes, and presumably e1 
joyed his visit. 
| All the apartments of the castle are «i 
lightful, and some, the dining hall, for ex 
| ample, exceedingly handsome and betitting 
a royal host, yet without being oppressiv: 
|ly grand. On his way to the Emperor’s ow: 
apartments the visitor is led through thi 
suite which were fitted up for the reception 
of the Crown Princess when she came fron 
England, a seventeen-year-old bride, in 1R5- 
| The furniture with its plaid chintz cover 
ing, the walls and ornaments, are precisely 
like those of the rooms she occupied in Wind 
| sor—simplicity itself. Bonaparte not only 
| had the private apartments of Marie Louis« 
| prepared for her in this manner, but even 
| took the pains to have her pet dog brought 
from Vienna, and she found him lying be- 
fore the fire on her arrival. Perhaps the 
Princess Victoria had no pets, for we heat 
of nothing of this sort occurring in Babels 


| berg. 
Late years Kaiser Wilhelm has lived but 
| very little in Potsdam, sometimes spend 
ing only a couple of nights there the yea 
through. He travels a good deal round his 
empire, holding reviews and receiving ova- 
| tions in Wiirtemberg and Saxony, and the 
| remainder of the pleasant season he usually 
spends, with his wife, in Baden-Baden, in the 
| society of his daughter and her husband. 
| Yet every thing is kept in Babelsberg as 
| were its master expected every moment. On 








ut 





ALONG THE HAVEL. 


tz and other battle-fields, lie ever spread 
stationery with the imperial monogram, 
telegraph envelopes adorned with, * By 
Majesty’s command,” in golden letters. 
adjoining bed-chamber is simply fur 
ed, without a carpet, and only a rug be 
the brazen bedstead. At the window is 
ttle mirror, by aid of which the first im 
il Hohenzollern shaves himself. 

From the Babelsberg landing we can take 
it, rowed most likely by a hulking peas 
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and spent large sums here, as every where, 
being succeeded by his son Friedrich Wil 
helm LL, who enlarged one of the halls for 
his Tobacco Parliament—perhaps with the 
money which Czar Peter gave him for his 
father’s yacht. This is the sovereign who 
was so fond of parade s and tall soldiers, and 
so economical in his habits. He thought 
it proper that the garrison charch should 
also exhibit a military character, and se 
adorned the chancel with statues of Mi- 





THE KMPEROR'S GRENADIERS. 


int woman, direct to the town, and so from 
the newest to the oldest of the royal cha- 
teaux. As if passes through the city the 
Havel again becomes a narrow stream, here 
fringed with tumble-down houses and beer 
gardens built on piles. The Stadtschloss 
looks like any town palace, and when one 
tanding in the square beside it looks around, 
here is nothing to show that he is not in 
the midst of a town as large as Berlin. The 
lnilding was erected by the Great Elector, 
and in his time its upper windows probably 
had a fair view of the water on either side, 
but now the situation is quite devoid of at- 
traction. Our old friend “ F. R.” followed, 


nerva and Mars; but his grandson failed 
to see the fitness of these deities in such a 
place, and removed them to the foot of the 
grand staircase in the Stadtschloss, where 
they still remain. October 24, 1806, arrived 
Napoleon, the king and Queen Louise hav- 
ing departed in such a hurry that they left 
the most valuable state papers lying round 
for the French to pick up. An hour later 
Bonaparte took lunch, and astonished the 
chamberlains by his bad table manners, not 


| hesitating to stick his fingers in the dishes, 


and tear-a duck in pieces with his hands, 
while he spilled the gravy all over the ta- 
ble-cloth. 
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The name of Potsdam in Wendish denotes | cony, and entertaining them with wine t 
“under the oaks ;” but as we drive through | his own cellar. After this experienc: 
this town of 43,000 inhabitants (5000 sol-| was not fond of Berlin, and Potsdam 
diers), we see neither oaks nor other trees more reason to call itself a “capital” t 
nothing expressive either of natural or of ar- | than ever before. He was a man of 
tificial beauty. It is not unlikely that our | taste and considerable knowledge in m 
eye will be caught by an odd uniform here | ways, but his favorite pursuits were |; 
and there in the streets, for one of the regi- | seape-gardening and castle-building (« 


nents of the Great Friedrich’s guard has | more substantial description than most } 











THE NEW PALACE, 


kept the same uniform it had in his day. | ple’s castles), to which he devoted himselt 
These tavored grenadiers are famous in all| with very great success. Charlottenhot 
the region round about, and the engraving | dates from his Crown Prince period, and is 
given on page 853 (the original picture was lan unpretentious house enough. Hither he 
the oceasion of much criticism and praise at | brought his bride—a Bavarian princess 
the last Berlin Exhibition) will show some | and here he spent the happiest days of his 
of the reasons therefor. | life, free from care and business and revolu 
At last, however, we are clear of the town, | tionary storms. From here we could go 
past the villa of the left-handed wife of | afoot direct to Sans Souci, or, were we 
Friedrich Wilhelm IIL, and have now be- | ‘ hoffihig,” in our carriage; but the road 
fore us the chatean Charlottenhof, belong- | for ordinary mortals makes a detour, so that 
ing to the park of Sans Souci, and built by | we must reach Sans Souci via the “ New Pal 
the late King Friedrich Wilhelm IV. This) ace.” This is the famous building erected 
prince, known as sovereign as the Throned | by Frederick the Great, after the close of the 
Romanticist, reminds one in many particu- | Seven Years’ War, to show the world that he 
lars of his life and character of Louis XVL., | still had plenty of money in his pocket. 
and it was due rather to good luck than to! Friedrich was a great soldier, an able and 
any ability or foree of character on his part | prudent statesman, a man of high culture, 
that he got ont of his difficulties so well as| and a fair musician, but an architect he 
he did. In 748, while his brother Wilhelm | certainly was not. In spite of the great 
was driving out of town by night without | sums lavished upon it, it would be hard to 
having his departure announced beforehand | imagine an uglier building, either within or 
in the newspapers, the king was busy mak- | 
ing speeches to the mob from his palace bal-| call rococo a bastard style, anyway, but it 





without, than this rococo edifice. Purists 








ALONG THE 


indeed, the Zwin 
Dresden, is one of the most pleasing 
This 
¢ cost the king 3,000,000 thalers, and 
that real 
ng it was less the reason given by him 


necessarily ugly ; 
irmonious structures in Europe. 


mirers say his motive in 
ian the wish to furnish employment 
The 
nteresting apartments are the Marble 
where the walls as well as the floor 
and the Shell 
u which shells are worked into every 
variety of ornament. Other 
s are filled with all sorts of curiosities, 


ousands of dismissed soldiers. 


f white and red marble, 


rinable 


HALL OF BIEL 


ind the general effect of that portion of the | 


8, NEW 


HAVEL 


the elders tinding the freedom from the re 
straints of etiquette so agree able that they 
the autumn 
have beguu to blow, and that the children 
enjoy the great park and their own gardens 
goes Without saying. Here the two young 
Friedrich Wilhelm the heir and 
their childhood, growing 
strong and healthy as 


remain long after cold winds 


princes, 
Heinrich, spent 
well as wise, even 
their amusement having a method in it, as 
the gardens still For here in the 
earth - works, built the scientific 
principles, they played at war surely with 
a more practical end in view than most boys 


show. 


on most 


PALACE, 


who amuse themselves in the same way. 


palace which the visitor is allowed to see is | The younger brother, who is to be a sailor, 


ather that of a museum than a palace. The 


year by the Crown Prince and his family, 


had for his benefit a full-rigged ship’s mast 
right wing is oceupied six months in the | erected, on which he both theoretically and 


practically learned the ropes. Two years 
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ORANGERIE, 


ago the boys were sent to the charming lit- 
tle city of Cassel to finish their “ gymnasial” 
or school instruction, where, although they 
still had their special instructors, they went 
to the same school with the sons of the 
A few months ago the eldest 
passed his final gymnasial examination (cor- 


towns people ° 


responding to the examination for admission 


] 


to college with us), and in public, along with | 


other pupils of his standing in the school 
something which no Prussian prince has 
This was just in time for 
his eighteenth birthday, on which he legal- 
ly became of age. The next two years he 
will spend at the universities in Bonn and 
to the delight, no doubt, of his grandfather’s 
new subjects—in Strasburg. 

The next building of note, after leaving 
the New Palace, is the Orangerie, an enor- 


ever before done. 


mous greenhouse combined with a hand- 
some picture-gallery and several suites of 
apartments. The gallery contains careful 
copies of the forty-five best pictures of Ra- 
phael, the only place where the painter can 
be seen en masse, and the rooms adjoining 
are used as lodgings for visitors, the last 
having been the Prince and Princess of 
Piedmont, in 1872. Close by, on the other 
side of the way, is the most famous of all 
Potsdam buildings, Sans Souci. For the 
historical scenes which it calls to mind we 


| wrote, and here he died. 


| here. 
| landing, we will bid the reader adieu. 


have now no space. The Great Frederic! 


| built it, and it was his favorite residence 


Here the king, as the Germans say, lebte u 
webte, here he worked and played, talked ai 
Close by IS t} 
famous windmill, whose history every o1 
who has ever heard of Friedrich knows } 
heart, now royal property. 

On the highest of the hills in the neig! 


| borhood, the Ptingstberg, is a fine pavilio 
looking toward the west, and with its ba 
to the Havel. 
from which to see the sunset, and Friedric! 
Wilhelm IV. intended to build a magnificent 


It is a most beautiful spot 


palace here. But, like most of his schemes 
it only half reached completion; but the 
towers are to be seen far and wide, and forn 
a pretty feature of the Potsdam horizon 
Down on the flat ground by the shore is 
the “Marble Palace,” built of red brie! 
trimmed with marble, which the foolish su 
cessor of Friedrich II. erected, and where lie 
died. 

Few visitors have time to visit all that is 
remarkable or beautiful in Potsdam; and 
even had we had time to visit the Roman 
baths and artificial ruins, and the Japanese 
and Chinese houses, and the various church 
es, we should have no room to describe them 
And as we are now at a steamboat 
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yu. have divided the passerine 

birds into two sections, distinguish- 
ed by the presence or absence of a“ musical 
ipparatus,” consisting of one or more dis- 
tinct pairs of syringeal muscles, the group 
possessing this apparatus being denomi- 
nated the Oscines, or Singers, and those with- 
out it the Clamatores, or This 
division, while answering a purpose in sys- 


Screamers, 


BIRDS OF THE WEST. 


tematic classification, can not be considered 
a natural one, however, so far as the above 
distinctions of voice are concerned, since, as 
is well known, many of the Oscines are not 
singers, the cedar-bird (Ampelis cedrorum), 
several swallows, most of the crow family 
(Corvide), and many titmice (Parida) being 
among the notable exceptions. On the 


other hand, not all the birds distinguished 








HS 


for melody or other qualities of voice are 


Oscines, for we have among the Clamatores 


several species which merit more or less the | 


ot 
may mention the yellow-bellied 
(Empidonax flaviventris), said by 
Dr. Brewer aud other trustworthy authori- 


clistinetion 
which 
fly catcher 


being called “ songsters,” of 


we 


ties to possess a protracted and very sweet 
song 
the woodpeckers, with his seythe-whetting 
tune; the two species of cuckoo (Coccyzus), 


and the members of the genus Antrostomus 


may even go beyond the order Passeres, and 
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place in this dissertation on the songst 
the western half of the United States 
Beginning with the true thrushes, o 


quaintance with them in their native h 


extends to all but one of the seven 8] 


| found in the Rocky Mountains or west 


| they being the russet- backed or 


) 


i thrush (Turdus ustulatus), the olive-) 


; the “flicker” (Colaptes auratus) among | 


or Swainson’s thrush ( 7. swainsoni), the 


jny or Wilson’s thrush (7. fuscescens 


dwarf thrush (7. nanus), Audubon’s t! 


| (7. auduboni), and the common robin (7 
among the goat-suckers (Caprimulgide). We | 


include in the same category the mourning- | 


dove (Zenaidura carolinensis), whose sweet 


gratorius), The remaining one is the © 
gon robin, or varied thrush (7. nevius), a 


cies belonging to the Northwestern « 


| region, visiting California in winter. 


and mournful cooing song, heard through- | 


out the summer days, is familiar to every 
and the red-shouldered hawk ( Buteo 
lineatus), who makes the forest ring with his 


plaintive and not unmusical, though clam- | ted to impress us with the sweetness of 


, ohe, ut- | 


orous, Cry of kee kee kee 
tered in a continuous strain for as much as 
several minutes without intermission. 

The 


here 


, ohe , ohe 


birds which we are about to notice 
of our Western country 
which most excel in the qualities of their 
voice, whatever may be their place in the 
systems of classification, and it may be seen 
trom the list we give that the wild western 
portion of our country is as well supplied 
with feathered songsters as the more civil- 


are those 


ized eastern section, and that in secluded | 


dell or on dreary desert, where seldom heard 
by human ear, they nevertheless sing as 
gayly and with as much enthusiasm as if 
solely for the entertainment of us vain be- 
ings, Who, in our conceit, are apt to imagine 
that all that 
ated simply for our amusement. 

The principal songsters of the West are 
not in all cases those of any particular lo- 
cality, for the mountain forests, the desert 
valleys, and the rocky cafons have alike 
their own characteristic species, and it is 
difficult to decide in which those most enti- 


tled to the first rank are found. The more 


It was the first of the above-named 
cies Which we chanced to meet with so 


j}during our Western rambles, and this 
| heard singing under circumstances cal 


| crossing the Sierra Nevada from Califor 
| eastward, and had halted for 
|the heart of the great pine 
| western slope, at an altitude 


notes. It was in July, 1867, that we 


a day or so 


forest of ¢ 


of about 50 


feet above the Sacramento Valley. © 


| camp was by the road-side, beneath giganti 


is beautiful in nature was cre- | 


arbor vita, pines, and spruces, and with bed 
of most beautiful flowers glowing along th 
borders of the rills which rippled over t 
banks. 

The dense forest of mighty trees su 
rounded every hand, obstructing 
distant view in any direction, and on ¢] 
account would have been gloomy, its man 
minor beauties notwithstanding, had it not 
been for the abundance of the birds, ot 
which numerous species were sporting o1 
singing all around us 


us on 


an unusual circum 
stance in a forest so dense and pritmnitiv: 
The dusky mountain-jays (Cyanura frontalis 
squawked and chattered, and the nut-crack 
ers ( Picicorrus columbianus) screeched or piped 


| anaccompaniment, as they hopped among the 
| branches or sat concealed in the dense foli 


fertile valleys ring with the loud, clear song | 


of the Western lark and the passionate trills 
of the lark-sparrow ; the dreary sage-brush 
wastes are rendered less inhospitable by the 
tender, soothing chants of several sparrows ; 
afnong the cottonwoods in the river valleys 
are heard the mellow warbling of the black- 
headed grosbeak, the meandering chant of 


age of the pines. The rare white-headed 
woodpeckers twittered shrilly as they sport 


| ed about the tops of the dead trees, two hun 


the house-finch, and the merry gabble of the | 


wood-wren ; while the mountains the 
pine forests and the varied shrubbery of 
the caflons resound with the lively ditty of 
the Louisiana tanager and the silvery har- 
mony of the thrushes. 
of the species, except those of the southern 


on 


they are nevertheless conspicuous g 


Western songsters by reason of the melody 
of their notes, they deserve a prominent 


dred feet or more aloft. 
water-ousel 


Now and then a 
(Cinclus merxicanus) would tly 
rapidly along the brook, chattering as it 
went. But these sounds were harsh and 
rude in comparison with the ethereal war 
blings of a mysterious bird which lived 
among the tangled and almost impenetrable 
under-growth in the depths of the ravine 


away down below us. To these seductive 


| carols we listened all day long, for they nev- 
ler ceased from daylight until dark, when at 


Of the latter, most | 


among | 


| 


last a curiosity to know the author of these 


| sweet notes impelled us in their direction 
border, are common also to the East; but as 


Our efforts, however, seemed of no ayail, 
though with eager perseverance we pushed 
our way through the resisting laurel-brake, 
guided by the song of the bird we were so 





SONG 


be 
solitary bird in the gloomy depths of 


is to discover. There seemed to 


irk ravine, where scarcely a direct ray 


{sunlight penetrated through the tree-tops 
to the under-growth; but when we stopped 
ind listened, the mysterious song was again 
heard, now behind, now before us, now up 
the hill-side, and then from a spot directly 
opposite, as if the voice of a capricious spirit 

the fairy of the glen. It was nospirit-bird, 
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however, for while musing on the character 
of our entertainer, we caught a brief glimpse 
of a little brown bird as it fluttered silently 
across an Open space among the bushes, and 
vanished in the maze of foliage. As he dis- 
appeared he emitted a sharp twitter—ap- 
parently an admonition 
of danger, for his com 
became imme 
The lull 
was brief, however, and 
then we discovered that 
what had at first 
supposed to be one bird, 


panions 
diately silent. 


we 


shifting from 


one place to another be- 


rapidly 


tween each repetition 
of his song, was in real- 


ity a number of individ- 


BIRDS IN NEVADA—NUT-ORACKER IN FOREGROUND, 


uals answering one another in a most sys- 
tematic manner. No sooner had one per- 
former finished than the song was taken up 
by another, from far and near, this side and 
that, until their silvery carols echoed and 
re-echoed through the shaded jungle, each 
seeming to vie with the others in their ef- 
forts to disperse the gloom of their forest 
home. 
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In the Rocky Mountain ranges, five hun- 
dred iniles or more to the eastward of the 
Sierra Nevada, the species just mentioned is 
represented by avery near relative, the olive- 
backed thrush; but the latter species does 
not there inhabit the pine forest, leaving to 
that region the 7. auduboni, or Rocky Mount- 
ain hermit-thrush-—a species whose song we 
have not heard—while in the lower valleys 
it is replaced by the tawny thrush (7. fu- 
SCOSCCNS The favorite resort of the olive 
backed thrush 


n the region mentioned is 
the brush-wood along the canon streams, 
particularly in those meadow-like “ parks” 
for which the Rocky Mountains are 


HLOUS, Its song 1s a sweet silvery earol, ot 


so fa- 


a ringing me 
tallie tone and 
= exquisite deli 












Cacy 5 but we 
do not regard 
it as so fine as 
that of the 
Oregon thrush, 
whickit resem 


bles more than that of any other species of 
the group. It, as indeed do the songs of all 
the three species mentioned, differs from 
that of the Eastern wood-thrush in finer, 
more silvery tone and more methodical de- 
livery, but is far inferior in power. 

Our favorite of these little thrushes, how- 
ever, is the Western race of the tawny 
thrush, which we heard in great numbers 
among the willows along the Provo or 'Tim- 
panogos River, in Utah, in the month of 
July, 1869. Singing birds of various kinds 


were common there, the cat-bird, vellow- | 


breasted chat, and song-sparrow being plen- 
tiful and in full song; but the songs of 
these thrushes were the only ones conspicu- 
ous for their melody. These shy birds were 


entirely concealed in the dense and exten- | 


sive thickets of small willows which formed 
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the prevailing growth in the valley, but | 


their songs were heard on every h 
throughout the day. Even at nox 
bers were heard simultaneously, a: 
indeed a pleasure to listen to the 
ing music. Their carol consisted of 
expressibly delicate metallic uttera 
the syllables ta-weel'ah, ta-weel ah 
twil'ah, varied by an exquisite gold 
the last two notes being softe: 


ane 
subdued, producing thereby an ec] 
were, of the first part, the effect bei: 
truly seductive. 

The familiar robin, another of the ¢ 
es, is a general favorite, and well 
is he of the love bestowed on him. 
present in our groves and orchards 
parts of the country which suit 1 
adds to his familiarity a gay but 1 
plumage, a blithe spirit, a grace of 
peculiarly his own, and a song not 
its cheerfulness and sweet melody.  H 
only during the middle of the day, his \ 
though sweet, seems to lack continuity 
is therefore unsatisfactory from its bri 
but should a person visit early in the 1 
ing, While the dew is yet 
the leaves and lawns, s 
grove or orchard favored 
his presence, his song is he 
in all its perfection of j« 
sweetuess, smooth, even 
livery, and untiring energ 
and the eager contest 
tween rival throats forms 
chorus which renders « 
summer mornings a ( 
heaven of music. Not o1 
Eastward in the orchards 
parks, and fields of a ci 
ized country is the rol 
abundant, for he is equa 
numerous among the mount 
ains of the far West, wher 
his chirp and warble sou 
familiar to the ear of the 
Eastern traveller. 

The varied thrush, or Or 
gon robin (7. nevius), is a bird 
whose habits are but littl 
known. Its song has been 
described by several writers 
but their descriptions do not 
convey an idea of any partic 
ular excellence in its notes 
Nuttall and Townsend state 
that its notes are louder, sharper, and mor 
rapidly uttered than those of the commo 
robin, and that in the spring they have a 
very sweet warble. Dr. Cooper describes its 
song as consisting of five or six notes in 4 
minor key, and in a scale regularly descend 
ing. Mr. W. H. Dall observed a male sig 
ing on the banks of a stream in Alaska, and 
relates that his song was now and then in 
terrupted by his running up and down the 
prostrate log upon which he perched, strut 
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ting in a pecul- 
iar manner, aft- 
er Which singulat 
performance he would 
resume his song. 
The long-tailed thrush- 
es, or thrashers (Harpo- 
rhynchus), are all powerful sing 
ers, their songs being noted for 
their vigor and continuity. The common 
Eastern species (H. rufus) is the only one 
whose notes we have ourselves heard, and 
we may say that it is one of our favorites. 
He frequents the thickets and hedge-rows, or 
often open places where there are isolated thorny 
trees in which to build his nest,and while his mate 
is sitting he mounts to the summit of a tree, and 
remains in a fixed position for hours together, 
cheering her, and indeed all listeners, with his 
sweet and powerful song. The song of the brown 
thrasher is conspicuous on account of its vigor and very characte 
stic modulation, while it is very popular from its continuity 
ind pleasing expression. Perched aloft on a bare twig, his 
head thrown proudly up, and tail gracefully drooping, he pours 
forth an untiring succession of pleasant notes, ex- 
remely varied but almost constantly uttered in 
pairs, producing by the latter peculiarity a 
ong unmistakably individual in character. 
the Southwestern portions of 
our country the species of this genus 
are more numerous, numbering no 
ess than seven from the lower 
Rio Grande to California, with 
other peculiar to Cape St. 
Lucas. The curve - billed 
thrasher (H. curvirostris) of 
fexas and New Mexico is 
iid by Dr. Heermann to pos- 
sess musical powers surpassed 
y few other birds, and Lieu- 
iant Couch considers its 
mg as remarkably melodi- 
ousand attractive. “Perched 
pon the topmost bongh of a 
lowering mimosa, in the pres- OAT-BIRD. 
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ence of his consort,” the male would “ pour 
forth a volume of most enchanting music.” 
Regarding the other species of this interest- 
ing genus we unfortunately tind notes on but 
two. One of them is the California thrasher 
(H. vedivivus), of whose vocal powers numer- 
ous writers attest their high opinion. Dr. 
Heermann says that its song is a flood of 
melody equalled only by that of the mock- 
ing-bird, while Colonel M‘Call ranks it far 
above that of every other thrush, its notes 
having a liquid mellowness of tone and vol- 
ubility of utterance that can not be sur- 
passed, “placing it almost beyond rivalry 
among the countless songsters that enliven 
the woods of America.” The red-vented 
thrasher (H1/. crissalis) of Arizona is described 
by Dr. Cooper as having a close resemblance 
to those of the species just mentioned. 

One of our most familiar birds, and one 
which should rank in our affections along 
with the bluebird and robin, is the cat-bird. 
But unfortunately he is the subject of very 
general prejudice, not merely on account of 
his undeniable propensity to steal cherries, 
but also because many persons dislike the 
eat-like notes which he utters on certain 


oceasions. But if he is to be condemned to | 


persecution on account of these failings, we 
must also consider that he is worse than 
the robin and mocking-bird only from his 
greater abundance; and when we enlist our 
thoughts in his favor, and consider his con- 
fident familiarity with us, his graceful form, 
playful manners, and interesting song, we 
may readily forgive all his short-comings. 
Though distinguished by his song, which, 
notwithstanding its frequent interruption 
by imitations, is eminently original in style, 
it is, however, his manners which commend 
him most to our notice. There is scarcely 
an orchard in the land, from the Atlantie 
coast to the western base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the Gulf of Mexico to | 
the British Provinees, which is not enliven- 
ed by the presence of one or more pairs of 
eat-birds; and very incomplete an American 
orchard would seem without them. At all | 
hours of the day his cheerful song may be | 
heard from among the green boughs of an 
apple-tree ; and when the heat of the mid- 
day sun tells him that a bath would be re- 
freshing, he comes and splashes in the wash- 
basin at the back-door in the most perfect | 
civilized style. And then when we return | 
his familiarity, and, uninvited, intrude upon | 
his own household, we can not but admire | 
the courage with which he remonstrates | 
and defends his home. And then, too, his | 
trim, graceful form, plain but neat dress, | 
and bright, easy manner still further tend 
to win our esteem. 

The song of the cat-bird is one which, 
though vigorous and pleasing, we can not 
ourselves admire, though we admit our li- 
ability to error of judgment, as of other | 


things, and may through bad tast 
injustice. But in our assumed 
critic it is our duty to speak trut} 
plainly, and disclaiming any inte 
disparaging the qualities or culti 
his voice, we will proceed in thi 
ance of our task. His song has 
vigor, for he is untiring in his e{ 
| please us; and it has strength en 
he is ever ambitious to make his v: 
spicuous in the morning chorus; ai 
casionally catch snatches of soft a 
notes, or he even now and then ma 
execute some very brilliant passay: 
should the latter be the case, hy 
himself astonished, though evident 
pleased, for he pauses as if waiting 
expecting applause. In his perf 
there is too much deliberation, and thy 
eral effect is that he is merely pra 
during which he at times gets tired 
own voice, and substitutes othe 
which he has heard. These he 
with tolerable success, but we must 
that the squeal of a young pig, the sq 
ing of a hinge, or the squall ot 
sounds which he affects more than the 
of songsters—are a harsh interruption to 
song which might otherwise be pleasing 
The so-called “ mountain mocking-| 
( Oreoscoptes montanus) is a bird of this tin 
ly, peculiar to the artemisia wastes betww 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra \ 
vada, where it is one of the most cha: 
teristic birds of the valleys and lower slo. 
of the mountains, as well as the interver 
mesas. During the season of incubatior 


il 
Ili 


and throughout the succeeding summer 
and autumn, this is one of the most silent 
of birds, and would be entirely unnotice 
on account of its shy, skulking habits, but 
for an occasional glimpse of an individua 
surprised while off his guard. When they 
return in spring from the South they ai 
nounce their arrival by a subdued warbling, 
but they are yet so wary and suspicious 
that they will not allow a near approach, 
and seem afraid to give their voice its full 
power. At a distance, however, one may 
be seen perched on the summit of a “sage” 
bush, turning his head from side to sid 

a watchful manner, as he practices in faint 
notes; but upon being approached he v 
dart downward, apparently into the bus 
upon which he had perched, but after a 
elese search he is again heard warbling a 
hundred yards or more in the direction by 
which you had made your approach, having 
completely circumvented you by making a 
circuitous flight while concealed by the 
thick growth of low bushes. As the season 


| advances, or early in April, they begin to 


pair, and then the males lose all their sh) 
ness, While their songs become greatly iin 
proved in sweetness and volume. As an 
eager male courts his mate, he follows her 
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i bush to bush with a peculiar flutter- 
flight, and then when he alights raises 


il 


wings to a nearly vertical position, 

e they vibrate from the emotion which 

Is the singer. On such occasions the 

of this bird may be considered of a 
quality, being extremely pleasing from | 
ivacity, continuity, and sweetness, ex- 

ng, in these respects, most, if not all 
ers of the subfamily to which it belongs, 

it is as far inferior to them in power 

mg. In strength it compares with the 

ve of the scarlet tanager, but in the soft- 
sing and falling cadences of its mingled 
rblings and trillings it bears more re- 

ance in style to that of the ruby 
vned kinglet. This song, like that of 
true mocking-bird (Minus polyglottus), | 
was uttered much while the bird was on the 
wing; but we never, in any instance, heard | 


thrush, but is a near relative of the members 
of that family, the genus Cineclus, being the 
sole member of the family to which it be- 
longs. Itis aspecies peculiar to the mount- 
ainous regions of the western half of our 
continent, where it dwells along the rush- 
ing streams which flow from the perpetual 
snows down the ra- 

vines and canons 

through dense forests 

of pines and firs. In 

such places on the Si- 

erra Nevada, as well 

as in the equally lofty 

Wahsatch and Uintah 

mountarns east 

ward of the Great 

Basin, ve often ob- 


| served it, whether 


walking in the 


W ATER-OUSEL. 


the slightest attempt at imitation of the | 
|stone protruding from the water, or fol 


notes of other species, and must protest 
iwainst the term “mountain mocking-bird,” 
since it is doubly a misnomer. 

The curious water-ousel, or “dipper” 
Cinclus mericanus), is a remarkable bird, 


which, Dr. Cooper says, “combines the form | 
| it was doubtless more subdued than in the 


of a sandpiper, the song of a canary, and 
the aquatic habits of a duck.” It is not a 


shallow bed of a stream, standing upon a 


lowing the course of a brook with a rapid, 
whirring flight, chattering as it flew; and 
when walking or standing continually tilt- 
ing its body up and down. We heard its 
song but once, which was in October, when 


breeding season; it was neither loud nor 
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protracted, but was varied and warbling, 


and impressed us with its sweetness. 


Some of our sweetest or most remarkable 


singers are found among the wrens—those 
little birds which creep shyly among the 
brush heaps or fences, dodging in and out in 
their search for spiders or other noxious in 
sects, Which constitute the main portion of 
their food, 
this family, so far as the United States are 


Probably the best singer within 


concerned, is the so-called Carolina wren 
Thryothorus ludovicianus), whose rich, cleat 
Whistlings are very similar to those of the 
cardinal- grosbeak, or crested redbird, and 
more powerful even than those of the famed 
mocking-bird. It sings, moreover, on the 
coldest days of winter as well as in summer. 
But as this species is exclusively Eastern, 
we shall pass it by without further deserip 
tion. The Carolina wren has a near rela 
tive in the species 
which Mr. Audubon 
named after his 
friend Mr. Bewick, 
a well-known En- 
vlish ornithologist, 
of high rank in his 
day, and a pleas 
ant writer on birds. 
This species, called 
Bewick’s wren in 
hooks, but known 
familiarly as the 
house-wren, or, in 
the few 
where both this and 
the true house-wren 


localities 


( Troglodytes aédon) 
are found together, 
distinguished from 
the latter species by 
the title of “long 

tailed house-wren,” 
is found the whole 
breadth of the con 

tinent, from New 
Jersey and the Car 

olinas to Oregon and 
California, while it 
is still more common 


in Mexico. In the HOUSE- 


Eastern States, how 

ever, its distribution is so very irregular 
and local, or at least so little understood, 
compared to what is known of its range in 
the western half of the country, that we 
include it in our list of the Western sone- 
sters. 

We are at a loss to know why this preva- 
lent ignorance regarding the habits and dis- 
tribution of this species should be, since it 
is probably the most widely distributed of 
all the species, and was originally discover- 
ed in one of the very oldest settled States 

Virginia. It oceurs abundantly through- 
out the southern half of the United States, 


from ocean to ocean, with perhaps 
ception of the Atlantic coast, tho 
have recently read, upon good authe 
its common occurrence in New Jers 
the Mississippi Valley we find it ent 
placing, and, indeed, well represent 
common house-wren (Troglodytes ai 
far north as latitude 38° 20’ in Sout 
linois, and its occurrence recorded { 
far northward as Minnesota. P 
Baird also obtained it at Carlisle, Py 
vania, where it was breeding. Wh 
then, that, with such a wide range, it 
be so little known? We are entire 
loss to offer a plausible theory. O 
servations upon this bird were made « 
in Southern Illinois, where it was thi 
“house” wren, and was also very abu 
and resident. It was so exclusively at 
ed to the vicinity of dwellings, espe 
the towns, an 
so exceeding 
miliar in its | 
that it was for y« 
mistaken = for 
house-wren (7 
don), which err 
came evident « 
after a subses 
acquaintance 
the latter species 
the Atlantic States 
It frequented 
times of the yeart 
out-buildings, n 
ing its bulky nest of 
sticks and cobwehs 
cozily lined with soft 
feathers, in mortis 
holes or other nox 
and crannies in ¢ 
stables and sheds 
One nest was fo ( 
in the bottom of t 
“funnel” part of 
quail net hung up 
a buggy shed; 
other was places 
a horizontal piece of 
stove-pipe intie g 
ret ofa smoke-house 
another uader. thi 


| board top of an ash-hopper in the back-yard; 


and a fourth behind the loosened weathei 
boarding of an ice-house. Jeing so famil 

in its habits, the song of Thryomanes bewic 
often heard, and there are few birds whose 
song is more welcome to the ear. Perched 
upon the apex of the stable roof, upon 
fence post, or other prominent place, thi 
sprightly singer sits, with body erect, head 
thrown back, and long tail drooping, an: 
cheers his sitting mate for full half the day 
With repetitions of his sweet song every fiv 
minutes or so. Like his near relative the 
Carolina wren, he is generous with his gift 
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e,and favors us with his chauts both 
r and summer. (it 
nothing like the muddled ditty of the 
wren) is clear and sweet, reminding 


His song is a real 


somewhat of the song-sparrow’s chant, 
veeter, more pleasing, and superior in | 
the remarkable 
y our wrens is the white-throated spe- 
peculiar to the Western canons, other- 
known as the cafhon-wren (Catherpes 
In the dark 
sor cahon gorges he makes his home, 
there we have heard the dark gloomy 
s resound with the echoes of his ring- | 


rhaps most songster 


“anus ). recesses among 


The song of this wren is an in- | 


y notes. 


describably curious chant, consisting of 
ries of detached whistles, louder and rich- | 


a 


than those of the cardinal, and more sil- | 
ery in tone, commencing at the very top 
{ the highest octave, and descending to | 
bottom of the seale. This odd song re- 
sounds among the massive canon walls, and 
vhen thus suddenly awakening the deep 
tude of these gloomy regions, leaves an 


npression on the listener always to be re- 


embered. 

fhe common rock-wren (Salpinctes obso- 

is) possesses a wonderful variety of notes, 
ut none of them are particularly musical. 
(he spring song of the male is a simple trill, 
ilmost exactly like that of the snow-birds 
s uttered as the bird perches 
on a rock or the stump of a tree. The 
with which 


Junco), and i 


isual note is a guttural tur-ee’, 


ic is sure to scold an intruder in a saucy | 


uner, or, if in good humor, he changes it 


»a pleasant salute, sounding like tur-r-r-r, 


ttered as a simple trill. 


The little house-wren ( Troglodytes aédon) 


sa bird of wide distribution, but we know 
the of the far West, 
the of the river 


him best in woods 


whether in cottonwoods 


valleys, or the aspens just below the timber | 


ne on the lofty mountains. 
vhere the same quick, saucy little fellow, 
ud in the spring and summer an incessant 


ind voluble singer. We have never heard 


im to greater advantage than once upon a | 


He is every | 


CANON-W REN, 


time when, under a burning sun, we had | 


rossed an arid desert in the western part 
Nevada. After a day’s tedious march 


over sands shimmering with heat, and with- | 


ut a vestige of verdure in sight for long 


veary hours, we came suddenly to the green | 


valley of the Truckee River, and were soon 
eclining on the velvety sward beneath the 
refreshing shade of a grove of grand old 


ottonwoods. The songs of birds greeted 


s on every hand, for almost the entire feath- | 
ed population of the country were attract- | 


ed to the narrow valley of the river by the 

ool, shady retreats afforded them; and of 

ill the voices we heard, the merry and in- 

essant gabbling of the little wrens pleased 

us most. The little singers were ever busy 
Vou. LVI.—No, 336.—55 


| creeping about the huge rough lower branch- 
es; now peeking into a knot-hole, now peck 
ing a spider from a crevice in the bark, and 
| every few minutes halting in a large fork, 
where, with head raised and throat swelled 
| and vibrating, they poured forth a spright 
}ly, gabbling warble. The song of this wren 
is pleasing chiefly from its cheerfulness and 
| volubility, and the amusingly dictatorial 
manner in which it is delivered, 

Another very entertaining singer belong- 
ing to this family is the long-billed marsh 
| wren (Telmatodytes palustris), whose 
though somewhat like that of the 
wren in style, is harsher, and often sounds 

| like a sputtering, scolding harangue. 


solg, 


house 


ha 
_~ 
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The family of trne 
warblers (Sylviid@), 
among which sever- 
al of the best singers 
ot 
the famed nightin- 


Enrope belong, 
vale (Luscinia philo- 
mela) being a famil- 
iar example, is but 
poorly represented 

in America, where the best singers belong- 
ing to the family belong to a genus peculiar 

to the New World. Well-known examples 

of the true warblers in the United States 
are the little kinglets (Reguli) and gnat- 
catchers (Polioptili), all of which are at 
best but aberrant members of the family 

to which they have been assigned, and 
which forms so extensive a part of the 
fauna of the temperate portions of the 
Eastern hemisphere. One of the most dimin- | 
utive of all our singers is the ruby-crowned | 
kinglet (Regulus calendula), and while he is | 
one of our very smallest birds, he also ranks | 
among the sweetest singers of the country. | 
The song of this bird is wonderfully power- | 
tul for one so small, but it is remarkable for 
its softness and sweet expression more than | 
for other qualities. It consists of an inex- | 
pressibly delicate and musical warble, as- | 
tonishingly protracted at times, aud most 
beautifully varied by softly rising and fall- 
ing cadences, and the most tender whistlings 
imaginable. Dr. Brewer says that its notes 
are ‘clear, resonant, and high, and constitute 
a prolonged series, varying from the lowest 
tones to the highest, and terminating with 
the latter. It may be heard at quite a dis- 
tance, and in some respects bears more re- 
semblance to the song ofthe English sk y-lark 
than to that of the canary, to which Mr. Au- 
dubon compares it.” 
the sky-lark sing ; 


We have never heard 
but there is certainly no 
resemblance between the notes of the ruby- 
crowned wren and those of the canary, the 
latter being as inferior in tenderness and 
softness as they excel in londness. 
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The golden-crest (RP. satrapa) is said also 
to have a song, which, however, is greatly 
inferior to that of the ruby-crown. 

The gnat-catchers ( Polioptili) are also very 
diminutive birds, living exclusively on thi 


| tree-tops, where they construct most exqui 
| site nests of delicate silky fibre, bedecked 


with a uniform exterior coating of bits of 
green and silvery lichens, than which there 
are few more elegant specimens of bird archi 
tecture. The species partake somewhat ot 
the character of both the wrens and the tit 
mice in their habits, and are among the most 
active and restless of birds in their move 
ments. All the species, so far as known, ar 
more or less distinguished for a protracted 
and varied song, which, though weak, 
| nevertheless" loud in comparison with the 
|size of the bird, and, withal, exceeding!) 
| pleasing from its vigor and variety. Tl: 
single Eastern species, Polioptila cerulea, 01 
blue-gray gnat-catcher, is found chiefly 

the more southern parts of the Union, ai 
| we have seen as yet no description whi 
does justice to his voeal powers. We hay 
| not space to describe his song here, though 
| strongly tempted to say a word for the lit- 


s 
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fellow. The same species is also found | wrens, and species of Vireonida, with the 
g our southern border to California, in | birds under consideration, are added to the 
ons of which State it appears to be as} host of songsters. The Myiadestee are birds 
mon as in the East. There he has two| of very retiring habits and shy disposi- 
relatives, one of which, the black-| tion, inhabiting chiefly the secluded glens 
ed gnat-eatcher (P. 
nura), appears to 
e a somewhat harsh- 
song than the East- 
species, judging from 
Dr. Cooper’s description 
f it. He says it is a 
harsh ditty of five parts 
something like that of a 
wren, interspersed with 
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notes like those of a swallow. 


The per- 
formance he compares with that of Bell’s 
vireo. 

It is but recently that the genus Myiades- 
fes has been placed in the family Sylviide, 
they having heretofore been included, along 
vith certain songless birds more or less 
nearly related in structure to the wax- 
vings (Ampelis), in the family Ampelide ; 
ind they seem, indeed, more properly 
placed with the former, since all of the RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET 
species, so far as known, are pre-eminent 
8 songsters. Indeed, they are among the|in the 
vest singers of the mountainous portions | seen, they pour forth a flood of richest mu- 
f tropical America—a country in which, |sic. A Jamaican species, the M. genibarbus, 
ontrary to a prevalent idea, some of the | is beautifully described by Mr. Gosse in his 
nost beautiful singers of the world are | history of the birds of that island, who 
found, the true thrushes abounding in spe- | states that it is there popularly known as 
es to a greater extent than any where | the “mountain witch,” from the fact that, 
se, while the mocking thrushes, numerous | although its song is familiar to the people, 


mountains, where, themselves un- 








Hx 


the bird 
single North American species 


itself is unknown to them. The 
the M. town- 
sendi—-is contined to.the wooded mountains 
of the far West, where it extends northward 
nearly to the British Provinces. 


dan 


Few observ- 
opportunity to hear its 
song, but those who have attest its superior 
Dr. Newberry, of Lieutenant 
Williamson’s expedition, met 


ers have ha 
excelle nee, 

with these 
birds in abundance 
That 
accurate observer and dis- 
tinguished naturalist 
their 
particularly 


great 
in Southern Oregon. 


de- 
scribes song not 
but 
of notes espe- 
cially clear and sweet, and 
of pure 
at once spontane- 
They 
began their songs with the 
first dawn of day, and at 


as 
varied, 

consisting 
strains gushing 
melody 
ous and inspiring. 


sunrise the valley was per- 
fectly vocal with their mu- 
sic. Dr. ¢ ooper also extols 
the qualities of their song, 
which, he says, can not be 
compared with that of any 
other bird he has ever 
heard in the United States, 
adding that it excels that 
of the bird 


sweetness, besides 


in 

being 

It would 

seem that this bird sings in 

winter also, for Mr. J. K. 

Lord, an English natural- 

ist, found them numerous in the latter part 
of November at Fort Colville, Washington 
Territory; and notwithstanding all the 
leaves had fallen, and the ground was deep- 
ly covered with snow, his attention was first 
attracted to them by hearing a low, sweet 
song, something like that of the song-thrush 
of Kurope. 


mocking - 


entirely original. 


One of the most extensive families in the 
North American ornis, and the one which 
most nearly represents the Sylviide of Eu- 
rope, is that of the wood warblers (Sylvico- 
lide). But while this family is distinguish- 
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bird is, as is well known, distingnis} 
its extreme oddity and ventriloquial 
and in the valleys of the Great Basin 
it is common, we have often been aw 
from sleep by the midnight song of 
more of these birds. It is, indeed, « 
prone to these nocturnal exercises of it 
as the mocking-bird or the nightinga 
Of the true wood warblers, perha 
most familiarly | 
the little x 
yellow-bird, or 
warbler (Dendroi 
hore pop 
known as the “ wi 
nary,” notwithsta 
the eutire 


is 
tira), 


want 


~ 
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ed by the beautiful plumage of most of its | semblance to the canary-bird, except in col 


exceedingly | 
nearly sixty very distinet species are known | 
in the United States, few of them are re- | 
markable for their voice, although most of | 
them have songs of more or less pleasing 
character. There are, however, several ex- | 
ceptions to this rule, the most notable being | 
those of the yellow-breasted chat (Icteria vi- 
rens) and the water “ thrushes” (Seirus) of | 
the Eastern States. The first of these spe- | 
cies is equally common in the West and in the | 
East, and although presenting slight modi- | 
fications of proportions and color in the two 
regions, the habits and notes remain quite 
the same. The song of this remarkable 


numerous members, of which | or 


lof our most familiar birds. 


, in which respect the similarity is at 
most but distant. This extremely hand 
some little bird, with a yellow plumage ot 
a most exquisite mellow gamboge tint, dark 


jened with orange-chestnut streaks on thie 


breast, is a common inhabitant of our o1 

chards and shade trees, and is becoming o1 
It abounds 
throughout the country, no North Americau 
bird except the robin having so extensi\ 

a distribution, its range embracing in sum 
mer the entire continent to the borders ot 
the Arctic Ocean, and in winter the tropics 
as far at least as Trinidad and Eeuado: 
Its plumage and familiar habits are not tlic 





SONG 


attributes which commend this charm 
little bird to our hospitality, however, 
t possesses a very pleasing song, which, 
igh brief, is very clear and pretty. 
fhe Maryland yellow - throat (Geothlypis 
as) is known to many only by his lively 
somewhat monotonous 
tition of the syllables 
hity, witchity, witchity, for 
little songster is general- 
dden in a clump of briers 
patch of weeds while he 
vs. His simple song is 
ry pleasant from its cheer- 
ness and vivacity. 
Another Western species 
{this family worthy of men- 
nin this connection is the 
( Helmin- 


phaga virginia), whose song 


mountain warbler 
quite elosely resembles that 
of the summer yellow-bird, 

The tanagers comprise a 
irge family, and one exclu- 
sively American, most of the 
species living in tropical re- 
They are chiefly cel- 
brated for the beauty of 
their plumage, which in some 
species is the most beautiful 
to be found among the pas- 
serine birds. The extensive 
venus Calliste (meaning most 
beautiful) is an example of 
extent and beauty of 
these birds. The C. yeni of 
the Upper Amazon is about 
t1 beautiful 
of the genus, which contains 
nearly sixty distinct species, 
so far as known. This fam- 
ly is far from numerously 
represented in the United 
States, but the five species 
which we have are all more 
or less gifted with a beau- 
tiful plumage and pleasing 


song. 


ions. 


the 


most member 


iird, or scarlet tanager (Pyranga rubra), is | 


\ familiar example of our tanagers, and is, | Texas. 


BIRDS OF THE WEST. 


Foo 


month of July. It is a silvery, meandering 
ditty, much like that of the P. rubra, but 
perhaps finer in tone, and more protracted, 
though the difference is very slight. A Cen- 
tral American and Mexican species of this 
genus, the lovely little blue-headed tanaget 


YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT. 


The well-known black-winged red- | (Euphonia elegantissima), is said to oceur with- 


in our borders, just across the Rio Grande, in 
It is said to be a beautiful songster, 


perhaps, the most brilliant of all our birds. | and a favorite cage bird in the countries of 


His song is very pretty, being a robin-like | 
tty of considerable sweetness, though rath- | 


too hurried to be all one could wish it. | 


‘ 


I 


which it is native. 
The swallows, as a family, are not consid 
ered singers in the true sense of the word, 


lhe handsome summer redbird, or vermil-| yet several of our North American species 
ov tanager, is a somewhat plainer but yet! ave gifted with notes of considerable sweet- 
ovely-plumaged species, gifted with a far| ness, while one of them is a real songster, 
etter song, which in quality ranks along | and one of great merit. 
with that of the black-headed grosbeaks | themselves of the common purple martin 


Hedymeles), being even more protracted and 
igorous. 

The song of the Western representative 
f these species, the P. ludoviciana 
iamed the “ Louisiana” tanager — first 


mis- 
at- 


| 


The ordinary notes 


( Progne subis), the species to which we refer, 
and dur 
ing the breeding season the male lias a con- 
tinued and varied song of great beauty and 
considerable power, and it is as much on 


are very agreeable, to say the least; 


tracted our attention among the beautiful account of the sweetness of their notes as 
pine forests of the Sierra Nevada in the | for their familiarity that these birds are such 
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general favorites. I have observed that in | shining purple head from his hole, his t 
the wild woods, where these handsome birds | swelling and vibrating as he uttered 
have not yet had opportunity to avail them- | tinued tlow of rich and varied warbli 
selves of man’s hospitality, they are as live-| rising and falling cadences, eying m¢ 
ly and musical as when semi-domesticated | time to time by sidelong glances, as it 
in our door-yards, and in all respects exact- | scious that I enjoyed the entertainm: 
ly the same birds. In the wild pine region | was giving me. 

of the lofty Wahsatch Mountains of Utah, We have no bird in the United Stati 
there was not a bird to whose song I list- | swering fully to the sky-lark (Alauda « 
ened with more pleasure than I did to that | sis) of Europe, our single representatiy 
of the present one. The soft ethereal carols | the true larks being a species which, tlic 
of the thrushes (Turdus swainsoni) in the} it has the same habit of singing wh 
ravines below, enchanted by the air of mys-| the wing, does not possess a song of 
tery that surrounded the unseen singer, and | cient sweetness or power to be partie 
with which his notes so well accorded, the A bird belonging to a diffi 
soft warblings of the vireos (V. gilvus), the 


family, however, is said to be a fair 1 
meandering ditty of the purple finches (Car- 


| sentative of the sky-lark in its habits 


THE YELLOW WARBLER, OR BUMMER YELLOW-BLRD, 


podacus cassini), the plaintive chant of the |song. This bird is the Missouri sky-lark 
white-crowned sparrow (Zonotrichia leuco- ( Neocorys spraguei), a member of the titlark 
phrys), and the bold rich songs of the slate- | family (Molacillide), an inhabitant of the 
colored and Lincoln’s sparrows ( Passerella | central plains between the Mississippi Rive: 
schistacea and Melospiza lincolni), were each | and the Rocky Mountains, a very extensiv 
pleasing in its own way, but it was with | treeless region, characterized, among other 
more delight that we listened to the songs | peculiarities, by quite a large number ot 
of the purple martins than to any of these. | birds found nowhere else; and it is a not 
These birds were very abundant in the | worthy fact that nearly all the songsters of 
aspen woods just below the pines and at| this region, whether slender-billed or coni 
the heads of the cafions, for they were | rostral, have the habit of the sky-lark 

breeding in the deserted excavations of the singing on the wing. The present bird, the 
red-naped woodpecker (Sphyrapicus nucha- | common “ shore” lark (Eremophila alpestris 
lis) in the living trees, which they shared | the chestnut-collared, M‘Cown’s, and tli 
with the steel-blue and violet-green white- | lark-buntings (Plectrophanes ornatus, P. ma 
bellied swallows ( Tachycineta bicolor and T. | cowni, and Calamospiza bicolor), and Cassin’s 
thalassina)., Seating myself on the grass be- | sparrow (Peucwa cassini) are the most cor 


day, with several inhabited nests close by, 
I lounged and listened for an hour or more 


cept the second, are singers of great exce! 
|lence. The Missouri sky-lark has not bee: 
to a very voluble male which protruded his | very fully described as regards its notes, ex- 


neath these trees, in a beautiful grove, one spicuous examples; and all these birds, ex 
| 
| 
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that it is allowed by all observers to|and our southwestern border. In many 
a very fine song, uttered while the bird | cities and towns it is a common and favorite 
s in the air at a great height, leav-| cage bird, being highly prized both on ac- 
much to be desired in a description of | count of its superb song and beautifu 
style, tone, and 
ral character, 
ie othe species 
jave named we 
| treat in their 
ropriate places, 
all belonging 
me family, the 
ij igillide, or fineh- 
unong Which are 
e of the very 
est singers of our 
intry, certain 
es fairly rivalling 
ie small thrushes 
i the delicate sil- 
ery harmony of 
ieir notes, while 
thers excel almost 
other birds in 
strength or vig- 
of their song. 
ie© famed cardi- 
il-grosbeak (Car- 
dinalis virginianus), 
i species conspicu- 
ous for the brillianey of its plumage and 
the elegance of its form, is no less re- LOUISIANA TANAGER. 
nowned for the richness of its song, which 
has been compared by European writers | plumage. It sings 
vith that of the nightingale, to which it | well in the cage, 
seems to be inferior only from a lack of |}and its notes, 
equal variety. Others of our native spe-| while being ex- 
cies equal the best singing canaries in the | ceedingly similar 
vigor and sprightliness of their song, while to those of the 
they are far superior in sweetness. Others, | canary, are sweet- 
wain,in the modulation of their liquid mel-|er, and lack the 
ow notes, uttered in a continued sprightly | shrillness which 
strain, strongly recall the song of the En-| often renders the 
vlish blackbird and others of the larger} song of the latter bird too harsh or piercing. 
thrushes, with decided improvements. In- | It is a very familiar bird in its habits, delight 
deed, by far the larger number of our best | ing in the company of man to such an ex- 
singers belong to this justly celebrated fam- | tent that the shade trees along the streets 
ly, of which the bullfinch is perhaps the | and odd nooks and crannies about houses 
ost renowned among the Enropean spe- | are its favorite resting-places. 
cies, While the eanary-finch is the most fa-| The white-crowned sparrows (Zonotrichia) 
iniliar of all exotic species. lare all remarkable for the striking charactei 
Che purple finches (Carpodacus) are all | of their song. This is very much the same 
line singers, and perhaps the best of them is | in all the species, and is a simple, plaintive 
that mountain-loving species of the West, | chant, not loud, but of very sweet expres 
(. cassini. The notes of this species great-|sion. That of the white-throated sparrow 
y resemble those of the Eastern and North- | (Z. albicollis), an exclusively Eastern species, 
ern C. purpureus, but are even more pleasing, | is thus described by Dr. Brewer: “ Notwith 
uany passages of their song calling to mind | standing the slighting manner in which the 


he rich, sweet warblings which render the | song of this bird has been spoken of by 


songs of some greenlets (notably Vireo flari- | some writers, in certain parts of the country 
rons and V. olivacea) so attractive. The|its clear, prolonged, and peculiar whistle 
song is also much varied, and at times quite | has given it quite a local fame and popular- 
protracted. The house-finch, or, as he is|ity. Among the White Mountains, where it 
more familiarly known, the “ red-head lin-| breeds abundantly, it is known as the Pea- 
net” (C. frontalis), is one of the most familiar body bird, and its clear whistle resounds in 
of all the birds of the valleys of California lall their glens and secluded recesses. Its 
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song consists of twelve distinct notes, which 
are not unfrequently interpreted into vari- 
ous Indicrous travesties.” It may be very 
nearly imitated by whistling in a very high 


m iil ‘if Mi 


4 


a | 


CARDINAL-GROSBEAK, 


key the words pe'-pe'-pe'-pe body, pe body, pe'- 
body, without the slightest change in the in- 
flection from beginning to end; and notwith- 
standing its monotony, it produces a very 
pleasing effect on account of its extreme 
clearness and delicate The 
mourning-sparrow (Z. querula), of the Mis- 
souri River country, is said to have a song 
much like that of the white-throated spar- 
row, Nuttall describing it as “ 


sweetness. 


a long, drawl- 
ing, solemn, and monotonous succession of 
notes resembling té-dé-dé-dé.” Another spe- 
cies of this genus, the proper “ white-crown- 
ed” sparrow (Z. leucophrys), we have heard | 
sweetly chanting in the spring in certain of 
the Eastern States just before its departure 


for the North, and again have listened to it | cies of its family. 
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blooming all around us, birds 
particularly numerous, and had their 
artfully every hand. 
morning we were awakened by their 


these 
concealed on 


carols, and they wer 
held in great favor } 
and shortly after our 
among them they becany 
sociable, one individual 
ing the mess tent reg 
to pick up the crumbs 
had fallen from = the 
Farther westward the 1 
related Z. intermedia was 
met with by our party at 
of our camps near the sur 
of the Sierra Nevada. J 
they were extremely al 
dant, no 
seven 


than 
nests being foun 
the adjacent meadow, 

the male of nearly every ) 
sat upon a bush near his nest 
chanting happily the 
evening. One was not « 
interrupted by the operation 
of blowing the eggs belong 
ing to a nest within ten fe 
of him. Mr. B. R. Ross, wl 
for many years studied the 
birds of Aretie America, fur 


less twe 


of the 
species: “Through the spri 
and 
song, Which strongly ealls t 
mind the first notes of th: 
old air, ‘Oh dear, what cai 
the matter be? may be hear 


account song of tl 


suniuner its 


and day.” 
in the woods he 
awakened by several of these 


was ofte! 


birds singing near him, ai 
swering each other throug! 


out the short night, when all other birds 
| were silent, and were it not 


for the rich 
ness and sweetness of its song, would hav 
thus made itself quite a nuisance. Accord 
ing to Mr. Ross, the Cree Indians call th 





nishes the following pleasing 


melodious 


fromevery thicket both night 
When encamped 


sparrow wah-si-pis-chau, because they think 


this name resembles its notes, the last ot 
which are supposed to imitate the sound of 


| running water. 


Perhaps the most widely distributed of 
all our sparrows, if we except the omn 


| present familiar little “ chippy” (Spizell 


socialis), is the song-sparrow (Melospiza m 
lodia). The song of this sparrow, althoug! 


sufficiently fine to attract attention, is ) 


no means equal to that of many other sp: 
But this bird is so abun 


with pleasure among the elevated garden- | dant and so familiar in its habits that it is 


like “parks” of the Rocky Mountains. 


At | better known than most others; it 


is alsc 


one of our camps in Utah, in such a locality, | very liberal with the supply of music it gives 
wild blue Inpines and larkspurs | us; and these facts taken together undoubt 


with the 
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have more to do with its popularity than has the quality of its song. Dr. Brewer, 
ever, considers it * one of our most noted and conspicuous singers,” which is undoubt- 
true of that section of the country with the birds of which that accurate observer 
ost familiar—the New England States 
tinly does that performance full justice. 

» our most constant, musician. 


and his very perfect description of its song 
“It is at once our earliest and our latest, as 
Its song is somewhat brief, but is repeated at short 


ervals almost throughout the days of spring and early summer. It somewhat resem- 


the opening notes of the canary, and though less resonant and powerful, much sur- 
sses them in sweetness and expression. 


Plain and homely as this bird is in its outward 
), its sweet song and its gentle confiding manners render it a welcome visitor to every 


varden and around every rural home where such attractions 
can be appreciated. Whenever these birds are well treated 
they readily make friends, and are attracted to our door-steps 
for the welcome crumbs that are thrown to them; and they 
willreturn year after year to the same locality wherever thus 
encouraged.” In the publie parks of Washington in former 
years we have heard the song of this bird during every month 
of the year, and during a bright even though cold day in mid- 
winter its cheery song was often the only one heard. Since 
the unfortunate introduction of the European house-sparrow, 
however, it has almost entirely disappeared from within the 
city, in consequence of the aggressive spirit of the intruders 
and the rapid increase in their numbers. The chant of the 
song-sparrow is chiefly characterized by the precision of its 
fe modulation. This varies greatly in different individuals, and 
“’ it is said sometimes one bird sings entirely different airs on 
different occasions. A remarkable instance of this capability 
to vary its song in this species is recorded by Dr. Brewer, 
in which, according to the observer, Mr. Charles S. Paine, 
of Randolph, Vermont, one sang in succession nine very 
distinet sets of notes, usually repeating them in the 
same order. “This was noticed not merely once, 
or during one season, but through three sueces- 
sive summers.” The bird returned each year 
to his grounds, always coming with the same 
variety ofairs. The song likewise varies 
to some extent with locality, the varia 
tion in this respect corresponding with 
the climatie variation of the bird itself. 
The geographical race known as M. heer- 
manni has a song which, while much like 
that of the Eastern form, is appreciably dif 
ferent in peculiar measure and modulation. Its 
style is more precise, and although as pleasing, 
is perhaps less loud. In the Sierra Ne- 
vada we have noted the syllables on 
several occasions, and found the most 
usual modulation to be about as fol- 

lows: cha—cha, cha, cha, cha, cha—wit' 


VESPER-SPARROW. 








374 
tur-V-V-V-P-r-97 tut 
in accent, but there is a consid- 
the first 
the “wit” is pitched in 
s both preceded and fol- 
the “ tur-r-r” 
key, while, after another 


are alike 


between and those 


but 


erable pause 


W lhic h follow 4 
a high key, and i 


lowed by is a liquid 
trill 
pause, the song is very abruptly terminated 
metallic note uttered in : 
very from the The 


song of the race known as M, guttata, or the 


ik PAUse 5 
in a low 
by a somewhat 


different key others. 


rusty song sparrow, is described by Dr. Suck 


‘ey as being “singularly sweet and melodi- 
ous, surpassing that of the meadow-lark in 
melody and tone, though not in foree.’ Mr. 
Nuttall also pronounces it much superior to 
that of the Eastern sonug-sparrow, 

While the characteristic song-sparrow of 
the country between the Alleghanies and tie 
Atlantic coast is the common Melospiza me- 
lodia, which, even as far south as Virginia, i 
the most abundant of the sparrows which re- 
main to breed in summer and cheer us with 
their song, this species is entirely unknown 
during the summer months in the Mississip- 
pi Valley in corresponding latitudes, it being 
there merely a winter sojourner, mingling 
with whe of kindred which 
find in the sheltered swamp thickets a cozy 
But 
compensated for by the presence of better 


hosts species, 


home, there its absence is more than 


singers to take its place. In the meadows 
of the mountain portions of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Ohio, ete., the vesper-sparrow (Pooce- 
tes gramineus) is the characteristic songster, 
and it continues to be so until the prairies 
of Indiana Illinois are reached, when 
the observer will bird much 


and 
notice a 


distinguished by its strongly marked plum- 
head striped with black, white, and 
chestnut, and the tail broadly tipped with 
white 


cles 
grammaca), the best songster of the family, 
and a superior of the canary and other cele- 
brated cage birds in many qualities of song. 

This dandsomely marked bunting (for it 
is not a true sparrow, nor a finch) is found 
abundantly in all suitable 
the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific coast, 
its favorite resort being fertile prairies and 
meadows adjoining strips or groves of tim- 


ber, for it is partially arboreal in its habits. | 


In Illinois it evinces a special fondness for 
corn fields, in which it builds its nest 
from the fence or the top of a small tree by 


the road-side. In the Sacramento Valley it 


is also very abundant, and at Sacramento | 
city we found it very highly prized, under | 


the name of the “Mexican lark,’ young 
birds just from the nest selling readily for 
four dollars per pair. There it was decided- 
ly arboreal, only one of dozens of nests which 
we found being on the ground, the remain- 


The first six syllables | 


like | 
the last in general appearance, but at once | 


features not found in any other spe- | 
This is the lark-sparrow (Chondestes | 


localities, from | 


at 

the foot of the stalks, while the male sings | 
| tain forms found in Mexico and South Ame 
|} iea. 
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der being in the oak-trees in the groy 
the outskirts of the city. 
in the cottonwood and willow copses, a 
Throughout the ¢ 
Basin it was also met with, but it was 
in cultivated districts that it was abi 
it in the Salt 
Valley than elsewhere. At Salt Lak: 
it the numerous 
family, inhabiting the “ 
the outskirts of the city, in company 
Brewer's and the black-throated spat 
It was there well known to the Utal 
as the “snake-bird;” but why this ap; 
tion should be given it we are unable t 
by the 


It was also 


as the weedy fields. 


being 


nore numerous 


was most species « 


sage-brush” a 


plain, unless suggested dist 
striped head. 

It has been a matter of great surprise to 
that writers 


habits of Western birds have not ment 


us who have deseribed 
ed the vocal capabilities of this bird, wi 
we can safely say has no rival among 
North American Fringillide. Words entire 
ly fail us when we attempt to deserilx 
song, Which, among the oak groves of Ca 
fornia, as well as on the prairies of Illinois 
is pre-eminent for its unsurpassed sprightli 
ness, exquisite beanty, and superior strength 
As the bird perches upon the summit of 
small tree, a fence post, or a telegraph wir 
his notes may be heard throughout the da 
in the morning before those of any ot] 
er, and late in the evening when all else } 
this unweary songster are silent; indeed 
often have we been awakened at midnight 
by a sudden outburst of silvery warblings 
from one of this species. This song is con 
posed of a series of chants, each syllabl 
rich, loud, and clear, interspersed with emo 
tional trills. At the beginning the heare1 
is reminded somewhat of the song of the in 
digo-bird (Cyanospiza cyanea), but the notes 
are louder and more metallic, and their « 
livery Though seeming 
hurried, it is one continued gush of spright 
ly music—now gay, now 


more vigorous. 


melodious, an 


j}then tender beyond description, the ver) 


expression of emotion. At intervals tli 
singer falters, as if exhausted by exertion 
and his voice becomes searcely audible: 
but suddenly reviving in his joy, it is re 


| sumed in all its vivacity, until he appears to 


be really overcome by the effort. 

Among our Western sparrows are two 
very remarkable species, which 
representatives in the Eastern States, being 
however, somewhat closely related to ce1 


have no 


They are the artemisia and black 
throated sparrows (Amphispiza 
and A. bilineata). They are peculiar to the 
arid “ sage-brush” wastes of the great i 
| terior plateau, and are, except the sag 
thrasher (Oreoscoptes), the most characte! 
|istic birds of that desert region. Apart 
ifrom the peculiarity of their distribution 


nevadensis 
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share distinctive feature which 
ers them especially worthy of mention 
ie present connection, for their songs 
sure to produce a peculiar effect upon 
who chances to hear them. The sur- 
dings may have much to do with this, 
certain it that when 
ke the appreciative ear they seem so 
ntive and mournful, although unassum- 
and simple, that, surrounded by the 
riest of barren wastes, the feelings of 
hearer unconsciously harmonize with 
general sense of mystery which per 
les allaround. It is then that the cares 
dall the realities of life seem a dream of 
past, While in unison with the voices of 


one 


is these songs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


e unseen singers he half audibly aseribes a 
ute of praise to the “Great First Cause.” 
The A, 
iarkable of the two, for its voice is more 


nevadensis we consider the more 


F THE WEST. 


character. It is a simple, delicate chant, 
modulated like the 
wut’, wut, zeeececececee, the tirst two syl- 
rich metallic tone, while 
the succeeding portion is a prolonged trill 
in a lower key, and of the most liquid and 
tremulous character imaginable. This sim- 
ple chant is repeated every few seconds, as 


somewhat syllables 


lables having a 


the singer is perched upon the summit of a 
“save” or grease-wood bush, while at every 
second or third repetition of the song the 


BLACK-THROATED SPARROW. 


solemn, while it is often uttered in a sort of 
entriloqnial manner, whereby one may be | 
entirely deceived as to its direction and | 

Upon first listening to it we | 
magined it to the tremulous, almost 
suecessful, attempt of a far-off female of | 
the Western lark to give vent in the notes 
f her mate to her joy at the return of the 
spring. Again, we have heard the profound 
silence of the desert broken by a feeble, 
mournful lay, seemingly so far distant that 
ts direction could not be ascertained; and 
then discovered the author of these | 
notes singing searcely a rod distant. This | 
pensive lay, so tremulous and sorrowful in | 
tone, accords most beautifully with the sub- | 
ime solitude of the surrounding expanse of | 
lesert landscape, while it seems that rever- | 
ence for the profound silence which reigns 
iround restrains the voice of the solitary 
ird to that feeble, half-timid utterance so 
haracteristie of its song. 

The other species of this genus is equally 
nteresting from the combined simplicity 
ind sweetness of its song, which, though 
jnite different in its modulation and in 
ther respects, still possesses the dreamy 


distance, 


be 


ave 


accent of the two parts is reversed, pro- 
ducing by this remarkable variation a very 
curious effect. 

Most observers of birds are familiar with 
the little field-sparrow, and have listened 
during the hot summer days to its simple 
but very chant, so characteristic in 
every respect. This bird is represented, 
so far as its general appearance and predi- 
lection for bushy localities are concerned, 
in the West by another small species, often 
an inhabitant of the “sage-brush” along 
with the two species just mentioned, or fre- 
quently an associate of the lark-sparrow 
(Chondestes) in the fields of the more fertile 
districts. This is Brewer's sparrow (Spizel- 
la breweri), a plain little fellow in appear- 
ance, all streaked with dull shades of gray 
and dusky, but a very sweet singer. Its 
song possesses much of that plaintiveness 


sweet 


so characteristic of the field-sparrow’s more 


| simple chant, while it combines with this 
| desirable quality 


a sprightliness and con- 
tinnity fully equalling that of the best sing- 
ing canary, while the variety of its notes is 
as great. 

Somewhat resembling the song-sparrow 








‘ nabs 
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in habits, but even more terrestrial, since 


they live chiefly on the ground in thickets, | 


is a group of sparrows constituting the ge- 
nus Passerella, The single Eastern species, 
the large and very handsome fox-colored 
sparrow (P. iliaca), which, though seldom 
heard in the United States, except in the 
spring, When on their way back to their 
Northern homes, Dr. Brewer says is one of 
our sweetest and most remarkable singers. 
* His voice is loud, clear, and melodious; his 
notes full, rich, and varied, and his song is 
unequalled by any of this family that I 
have ever heard.” In the mountainous por- 
tions of the West this species is replaced in 
idlistinet districts by three other species 

Townsend’s sparrow (P. townsendi) in the 
Northern Coast Range, the slate-colored spar- 
row (P. schistacea) in the Rocky Mountains, 
and the thick- billed sparrow (P. mega- 
rhynchus) in the Sierra Nevada. The first of 
these we have not seen in life, and no ob- 
servers, to our knowledge, have described 
its song. But the other two we have had 
familiar acquaintance with in their native 


mountains, and have often been cheered by | 


their notes. The slate-colored sparrow is a 
very ordinary songster, its notes closely re- 
sembling those of the common song -spar- 
row, to that extent that we often found 
them difficult to distinguish when both were 
singing together. But the thick-billed spar- 
row is one of the most remarkable songsters 
we have heard, rivalling if not excelling its 


of its notes, though it is but justice to the 
latter to say that we have heard it only 
when merely practicing in early spring. 
The thick-billed species, however, we have 
heard under circumstances calculated to im- 
press one with its beauty, and again when 
its qualities could be judged more fairly. 
We first met with this remarkable species 
in Western Nevada, at the eastern base of 
the Washoe Mountains. Our search for 
birds had led us across the beautiful Washoe 
Valley to the base of the mountains, which 
there rise abruptly from the gently sloping 
edge of the valley up to the bare rocky sum- 
mits clad with perpetual snow, their lower 


slopes clad with a dense forest of lofty pines 
and firs. At the lower portion of the steep 
mountain-side the pines encroached upon 


the valley, upon whose nearly level surface 
they formed open groves of grand and bean- 
tiful trees, with a clean sward beneath them. 
These open groves were alive with birds, 
the most conspicuous species being the rob- 
in, magpie, crested mountain jay (Cyanura 
stelleri), and ring-necked woodpecker. But 
we were bound for the darker recesses of 
the pine forest, in hopes of finding there 
species we had not met before. Our search 
was soon rewarded, for while in the midst of 
an alder swamp we were suddenly startled, 
though delighted, by one of the most exqui- 


sitely rich songs we had ever heard, a 
ducing us at its commencement to | 
we had found the large-billed water-1 
(Seiurus ludovicianus) in that far Weste; 
cality. We presently saw the singer 
by, however, and soon determined his 
tity. These birds were abundant in 
locality, and were found up the ravi 
far as the lower limit of the snow beds 
song of this sparrow presents a gener 
semblance to that of the bird above 
tioned in the tone and style of its song 
there was a richness and yolume to its 1 
which might almost be said to be pecu 
this species. Certain it is that if the 
bunting (Chondestes) is allowed the fam: 
pre-eminence for sprightliness and cont 
ity, or emotional character, and the b 
headed grosbeak for mellowness, the t] 
billed sparrow must be considered wit 
a peer for richness and power of voice 

We come now to a somewhat distir 
group of sparrows, peculiarly American, a 
distinguished, except from the true finches 
(Coccothraustine), by the bright colors 
their plumage, which in some species 1 
that of the tanagers. The cardinal-gros 
beak, the indigo-bird, and the rose-breaste 
grosbeak are well-known Eastern examples 


| of this group or “subfamily” (the Spizi 
| andallofthese have Wester representat 


Most remarkable of these for its song, a 
also striking in its plumage, is the bla 


| headed grosbeak ( Hedymeles melanocephalus 
Eastern relative in the richness and volume | 


which is so perfect a counterpart of the 

of the above-named species that we | 
been unable to detect the slightest dith 
ence in its notes or habits, though its « 
ors are so very dissimilar. its song, ho 
ever, is conceded by most observers to ly 
superior to that of the rose-breasted sp 
cies, but we have been at a loss to appre 
ate the slightest difference in any of 
notes. Dr. Cooper says that in the coast 
mountains of California its music is delight 
ful, the males vying with each other fron 
the tops of the trees, and making the hills 
fairly ring with their melody. Dr. Coues 
describes its song as superb—a powertfu 
melodious succession of clear, rich, rolling 
notes, reminding him somewhat of the flute 
like notes of the Baltimore oriole. That 
beautiful deseriber of the notes of birds 
the accuracy of whose observation equals 
the poetry of his pen, describes it as 
“most delightful finch,” which cheered hin 
during his wanderings in the “forest p: 
meval,” which echoed and re-echoed wit! 
its powerful song and inimitable voic 
they were heard from the break of daw) 
till far into the night. He describes this song 
as loud, varied, high-toned, and melodious 
rising and falling with the sweetest cadence 


| and fascinating the listener with sensations 


of a pleasing sadness. It has always seem 
ed to us as a robin-like melody, rich, pure 








SONG 


mellow, ane 
sustained, in 
respects like 
oft the 


species, wh 


BIRDS OF THE 


rose- 


WEST. 


l 
all 
that 
breasted 


odd 


ose 


“quick” is also exactly repeated by the 


present species, 


The beautiful indigo-bird 


(Cyanospiza cyanea) also ha 
a Western represent- 
ative having identi- 
very 
ugh the song is perceptibly weaker 


ibits and similar notes, al- ae 


d less vigorous than in the 
The plumage 
the Western species, known 


isfern species. 


ie lazuli bunting (C.amena 
ilso conspicuously different, 
ne handsomer even than 

it of its Eastern cousin. 

many of Eastern 
represented in the 

or nearly 

ited species, and it is a curious fact, and 


our 


Very 


re 
st by more less 
ne worthy of mention in the present con 
that in where the 
between representatives 
n theit 
ites is correspondingly great, and vice versa. 
We have just given two instances of al- 
ost if not quite identical notes combined 
th wide and conspicuous difference in 
plumage; and to these may be added the ex- 
tly similar case of the yellow-shafted flick- 
Colaptes auratus) of the East and the 
Vestern red-shafted species (C. mexicanus). 


ection, cases resem- 


mce these Is 


osest in plumage, the difference i 


Of the opposite class, in which the birds 

ircely differ appreciably, or at most not 
onspicuously, in plumage, while their notes 
widely different, we know of no more 
emarkable case than that of the meadow- 
to be noticed further on, The che- 
inks (Pipilo) furnish another example, for 
vhile our Eastern species is one of our most 
enowned birds from the peculiarity of its 
otes, its Western representatives, which in 


re 


irks, 


iumage present only slight differences in 
narkings, do not bear the least resemblance 
n their notes, this being conspicuously the 


pin 
a * * 
D4 


Ss 


BIRDS OF THE FOREST 


case with the race known as P. oreqonus 
There are several other Western species of 
this genus, however, unique in their appear- 
ance, and at least one of them worthy of men 
The green-tailed bunting 
(P. chlorura) is asongster of high merit, and, 


tion as songsters. 


besides, possesses ordinary notes of peculiar 
There is nothing particularly 
characteristic about the song itself, for it 
closely resembles that of several other birds, 


sweetness. 


notably the vesper-sparrow ( Poocetes), than 
which, however, it is louder and 
ried. In strength and variety it approach- 
es very closely to that of the lark-bunting 


more Va 


( Chondestes), but it is possessed of far less 
fixed of 
Sometimes we have imagined a resemblance 


characteristics tone and _ style. 
of certain passages to portions of the song 
of the long-tailed house-wren (7. bewicki), 
while other parts as closely resembled notes 
of ¢ yanospiza and Chondestes. The usual ut 

terance of this species is, howevér, one of 
the most peculiar notes we have ever heard, 
and for As 
nearly as can be described, it is an affection- 
ate, laughing pronunciation of the syllables 


is remarkable its sweetness. 
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keek-keek’, somewhat like the tweet of a ea- 


nary 


This note 
is uttered when any thing unusual attracts 
the attention of the bird, or upon the ap- 
proach of an intruder, when it hops famil- | 


in tone, but much sweeter. 


larly and unsuspiciously about, elevating its 
green tail and its red cap, as if glad to make | 
his acquaintance. | 
The hang-nests, or Ieterida, are peculiar to 

America, and constitute an exceedingly nu- | 
merous family. whose members show great 

variety in form and colors. They have no 

near relatives in the Old World, but are rep- | 
resented by several families-—the starlings 
(Sturnid@~) somewhat resembling the mead 
ow-larks (Sturnella), the orioles ( Oriolus) re- 
sembling our golden hang-nests (genus Jete- 
rus) to such an extent that the latter are 
known by the same vernacular, while the 
boat-tailed blackbirds (Quiscali) are some- 
what similar to the grackles (Graculid@) of 
the Indian region. 


The Jeleride are chietly 
distinguished for the richness of their plum- 
age, in which yellow and black in various 


re 
BS 


BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


combinations are the predominating colors, | 
the orange tints of some species surpassing | 


in mellowness and intensity those of any 
other birds. Our so-called “ orioles” are 
familiar and beautiful «examples of the true 
hang-nests, while the meadow -larks, red- | 
winged starlings, the bobolink, and the pur- 
ple grackles are representatives of other 
groups of the family. The Jeterid@ are also | 
birds of song to a greater or less degree, 
for while in some species the notes are char- | 
acteristically rude and squeaky, and utter- 
ed with such great apparent exertion that 
the bird swells and strains with the exer- | 
tion, many of the species are gifted with | 
notes peculiarly rich and mellow, and some | 
of them with varied and powerful —— 
Of our United States species the Western 


}of the two birds. 
|ralist to whom we have reference thus dé 


| lark (Sturnella neglecta) is by far the best 


its notes possessing a power equall: 


| few if any of our birds, and excelled by 


Every inhabitant of the rural distri: 
the East is familiar with the characte; 


ally sweet but weak and plaintive not 


the Eastern species, the common fie] 
or meadow-lark (S. magna), whose di 
warbling is variously interpreted as, ‘ 
you don’t see’ me,” or, “ Laziness will kill 
according to the fancy of 
the listener. 
are uttered in a subdued, 
half-timid manner, and are 


These notes 


| couspicuous only for their 


tender expressic 
It ho 
then, that the tray 
eller in the West, 
familiar with these notes, should listen wit! 
rapt attention to a certain loud, bold, ring 
ing song, more powerful than any he has bee 
accustomed to hear, as it comes wafted across 
the valley from a bird half a mile or mor 
away; and it is easy to judge of his astonis 
ment when he discovers the singer to be thi 
old-fashioned meadow-lark, the same to a 
appearances as that “at home,” only differ 
ing in notes. This difference in the notes of 
the meadow-larks in the eastern and west 
ern halves of our country has been remark 
ed by all observers from the time of Lewis 
and Clarke to the present; and even thi 
most canservative of our modern writers fu 
ly acknowledges this difference, while at the 
same time denying the specific distinctness 
The well-known natu 


is wonde 


scribes, in his usual impartial manner and 
characteristically pleasant style, these dif 
ferences in the notes of the larks in tl 

Eastern and Western States as they impress 
ed him:* “Its song was so new to me I did 


| not at first have the slightest suspicion that 


its author was the Western meadow-lark, as | 


| found it to be, the time being between day 


light and sunrise, and the individual in ques 
tion singing from the top of the court-house 
It differs from that of the meadow-lark 


* J. A. Allen, in Memoirs of the Boston Society «/ 
Naturai History, Vol. I., Part L., 1869, 
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istern States in the notes being louder 
vilder, and at the same time more liq- 
iellower, and far sweeter. They have 
siveness and general character remark- 
n harmony with the halft-dreary wil- 
ess of the primitive prairie, as though 
ird had received from its surroundings 
" peculiar Impress, while, uf less loud, their 
s would hardly reach their mates above the 
» winds that almost constantly sweep over 
airies in the hot months.” 

While agreeing in every respect with the 
squoted regarding the differences noted, 
in not concur, however, in the explana 
offered as to their cause, since we 

d the songs of the larks in the hot 

ys of California and the arid inter!- 
asin to be as powerful and in all re- 

ts the same as those uttered by the 
ds of the prairie country of the Mississipp 

Valley. 
he song of the Western lark is bold and 

the Baltimore 

like tones and the wood-thrush’s mel- 

The 

most perfect modulation of this song, as we 

noted it On many 
like the following syliables: 
twillah, twillah, tung 
note deliberate, powerful, and metallic, the 


ving, combining oriole’s 


with a power peculiarly its own. 


lave occasions, Is some- 


hat 
ing’, tung’ah 


tung , 
each 


first part composed of syllables alike in tone 
ind aecent, the other portion a sort of halt 
trill, with a rising inflection, and termi 
nating with a note similar to the first, 


It 
remarkable 
wide 
their 


sSpe- 


but more subdued. 
very 
with such 
inl 
two 
s should difter 
slightly in other re- 
spects, for their colors 


that 
differences 
notes these 


SO 


and markings are so 
similar that none but 
could distin- 
guish the two if lying 
side by side. Indeed, 
know of no more 
remarkable instance 
resemblance 


experts 


we 


of close 
between two species 
which differ totally in 
notes, unless it be the 
ise of the wood - pe- 
in which, how- 
ever, neither of these 
peculiarities is 
striking, the notes of 
oth Eastern and 
Western representa- 
tives being compara- 
tively weak and brief, 
vhile the 
characteris- 
ic of the genus, and to a great measure of 
the family ( Tyrannide@), admits less chance of 


vees, 


sO 


sombre 


plumage 
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These 
not more remarkable 
than those of the opposite nature, in which 
congeneric species of widely different plum- 
distinctive in their 
notes, several of which instances we have 
before alluded to in this paper. 


conspicuous differences in coloring. 


cases are, however, 


age possess nothing 


Of our Eastern orioles the smaller spe- 
as the orchard oriole (Jecterus 
the black and 
chestnut plumage of the male, is the better 
singer of the two, on account of 


cies, known 
spurious), distinguished by 


his song 
But 
robin, “ mari 
fire - bird, 
better known, partly 
distri 
mainly 


being more protracted and vigorous. 


the lovely Baltimore golden 


gold,” or Is 
his wider 
but 


from 
bution, 
from the consplcuous- 
ness to which his brill- 
lant plumage subjects 
him. The latter bird 
is gifted with rich, mel 
low, and varied 
well 
nificent plumage ; 
while his utterances 
hardly merit the 
tinction of being called 
in the propel 
sense of that term, few 
if any 


sweeter 


hotes 


as as a nay- 


and 
dis 
a song, 


have 
more at 
tractive notes. Every 
one is familiar with his 
peculiarly mellow, flute 
like notes, uttered usu 
ally in detached, pen 
whistlings, but 
sometimes repeated 
rapidly, as if an at- 
tempt at a song. The 
Western representative 
of the Baltimore, Bull 
ock’s oriole ( I. bullocki), 
is an equally beautiful 


species, its colors being 


species 


or 


sive 


intensest 
and velvety black ; but 
its notes are far inferi- 
or, being both weaker 
and less mellow, while 
the rolling chatter com 
mon to nearly all these 
birds often ends rath 
er disagreeably witli 
sharp chow, somewhat 
like the mewing note 
of the yellow-breasted 
chat (Jecteria virens). 


also orange 


sefore closing our ac 
count of the Western 
Oscines will men 
tion one more bird of 
| this family, noted more for the harshness of 
|its notes than for their melody. This spe 


we 





weenie 
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cies is the yellow-headed blackbird, which 
rejoices in the pleasing book name of Yan 
thocephalus icterocephalus, so that it is no 
wonder his notes are not melodious. This 
bird combines the habits and manners of 
the cow-bird (Molothrus pecoris) and the red 
WIS lyuclaius pha HICCUAS and 1. tricolor , 
nhabiting marshes or meadows with the 
latter, and associating in colonies which 
ittach their nests to the rushes in ponds or 


sloughs 


In the notes of this species are exaggel 


ated the harshness and guttural ela 
so characteristic of the American ‘ 
birds.” The most common note is 
toned cluck, similar to that of the bo 
(Quisealus), only louder. But du 
breeding season the males were obser 
make ludicrous attempts at a song 
ing their throats and swelling their | 
but the effeet compared to the effort 
a mole-hill to a mountain—a squeal 
tural, rasping chuckle, which Mr. N 
compares to the syllables ho-kuk kie-ai 


MORNING 


OstEva! spirit of spring-time, 
Awake from thy slumbers deep! 
Arise! and with hands that are glowir 
Put off the white garments of sleep 
Make thyself fair, O goddess! 
In new and resplendent array, 
For the footsteps of Him who has ris 
Shall be heard in the dawn of day 


Flushes the trailing arbutus 
Low under the forest leaves— 
A sign that the drowsy goddess 
The breath of her Lord perceives. 
While He suffered, her pulse beat numb! 
While He slept, she was still with pa 
But now He awakes—He has risen 
Her beauty shall bloom again 


© hark! in the budding woodlands, 
Now far, now near, is heard 

The first prelusive warble 
Of rivulet and of bird 

© listen! the Jubilate 
From every bough is poured, 

And earth in the smile of spring-time 
Arises to greet her Lord! 
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MACLEOD 


CHAPTER 
WHITE 


XII. 


HEATHER, 


ND now behold! the red tlag flying from 
A the summit of Castle Dare—a spot of 
villiant color in this world of whirling mist 
For there is half a 
blowing in from the Atlantic, and gusty 


ds come sweeping over 


(d tlashing sunlight. 


the islands, so 
ladda, 
Ulva disappears from sight, and 


it now the Dutchman, and now 
how 
i emerges into the sunlight again, drip 
ve and shining after the bath, while ever 
inon the huge promontory of Ru-Tresh 
sh shows a gloomy purple far in the north, 
t the wind and the weather may do what 


t 
\ 


y like to-day; for has not the word just 

e down trom the hill that the smoke of 

e steamer has been made out in the south ? 
d old Hamish is tlying this way and that, 
rlv at his wits’ end with excitement; and 
et look at the 
ovations of heather and juniper in the 
reat hall; while Lady Macleod, dressed in 
most stately fashion, has declared that 


Macleod has cast a last 


e is as able as the youngest of them to 
valk down to the point to welcomé home 
er son. 

‘Ay, your leddyship, it is very bad,” com- 
ins the distracted Hamish, “that it will 
so rough a day this day, and Sir Keith 

ot to come ashore in his own gig, but in a 
shing boat, and to come ashore at the fish 

g quay, too; but it is his own men will 
xo out for him, and not the tishermen at all, 
though Lam sure they will hef a dram what 

ever when And 
Vou. LVL 


Sir Keith comes ashore. 
No 56 


336. 


On 


l he 
Phe 


pitta 


| 
Litar 


font 


OF DAI 
tek 
for it is a long road to the quay.” 

“No, I will not take the pony, Hamish,” 


will you not the pony, your leddyship ? 


said the tall, white-haired dame, “and it is 
ol 
Keith 
And 
to’ the quay yourself, and see that the cart 


not much consequence what boat Sir 


has, so long as he comes back to us. 


now I think you had better go down 
is Waiting and the boat ready.” 

But could old Hamish to 
the quay? He was in his own person skip 


how go down 
per, head keeper, steward, butler, and gen 
eral major-domo, and ought on such a day 
as this to have been in half a dozen places 
at onee. From the earliest morning be had 
been hurrying hither and thither, in his im 
patience making use of much voluble Gaelic, 
He had seen the 
He had 


in their new 
round the kennels. 
He had got out a couple of bottles of the 
claret that Castle Dare could afford. 
He had his master’s letters arranged on the 
library table, and had given a final rub to 
the and the He had 
even been down to the quay, swearing at 


vacht’s crew 
jerseys. been 


best 


guns ritles on rack. 
the salmon-tishers for having so much lum- 
ber lying about the place where Sir Keith 
Macleod was to land, 
to the 
that the ancient Christina, who was 
mistress of the kitchen far 
band Hamish would allow her to be, would 
remember all ?’ And then 
the little granddaughter Christina—would 
she remember her part in the ceremony ? 
However, as Hamish could not be 
places at once, 


And if he was to go 


down quay now, how could he be 


sure 
as her hus 


as 


his instructions 


im six 
he decided to obey his mis 





i 
' 
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LS 


an nie 


ee 
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eee sent 
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amen et 
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tress’s directions, and went hurriedly off to 


the quay, overtaking on his way Donald the 


piper lad, who was apparelled in all his pro- 
fessional finery. 

“And if ever you put wind in your pipes, 
you will put wind in your pipes this day, 
Donald,” said he to the red-haired lad. 
“And I will tell you now what you will 


play when you come ashore from the steam- | 
er: it is the ‘Farewell to Chubraltar’ you | 


will play.” 
“The ‘ Farewell to Gibraltar!” said Don- 


ald, peevishly, for he was bound in honor | 
to let no man interfere with his proper busi- | 
ness. “It is a better march than that I will | 


play, Hamish. It is the ‘ Heights of Alma,’ 
that was made by Mr. Ross, the Queen’s own 
piper; and will you tell me that the ‘ Heights 
of Alma’ is not a better march than the ‘ Fare- 
well to Gibraltar?’ ” 

Hamish pretended to pay no heed to this 
impertinent boy. His eye was fixed on a 
distant black speck that was becoming more 
and more pronounced out there amid the 
grays and greens of the windy and sun-lit 


sea. Occasionally it disappeared altogeth- | 


er, as a cloud of rain swept across toward 
the giant cliffs of Mull, and then again it 
would appear, sharper and blacker than 
ever, while the masts and funnel were now 
vis‘ble as well as the hull. When Donald 
and his companion got down to the Guay, 
they found the men already in the big boat, 


getting ready to hoist the huge brown lug- | 


sail; and there was a good deal of laughing 
and talking going on, perhaps in anticipa- 
tion of the dram they were sure to get when 
their master returned to Castle Dare. Don- 
ald jumped down on the rude stone ballast, 
and made his way up to the bow; Hamish, 
who remained on shore, helped to shove her 
off; then the heavy Ing-sail was quickly 
hoisted, the sheet hauled tight; and pres- 
ently the broad-beamed boat was ploughing 
its way through the rushing seas, with an 
occasional cloud of spray coming right over 
her from stem to stern. “ Fhira bhata,” the 
men sung, until Donald struck in with his 
pipes, and the wild skirl of “The Barren 
Rocks of Aden” was a fitter sort of music to 
go with these sweeping winds and plunging 
seas. 

And now we will board the steamer, 
where Keith Macleod is up on the bridge, 


occasionally using a glass, and again talk- | 


ing to the captain, who is beside him. 
First of all on board he had caught sight of 
the red flag floating over Castle Dare; and 


his heart had leaped up at that sign of wel- | 


come. Then he could make out the dark 
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| these sudden flashes chanced to ligh 
small plateau on the side of the hill 
| the quay, just as the glass was dire« 
that point. Surely—surely—these ty 
ures? 

“Why, it is the mother—and Jan 
cried. 

He hastily gave the 
panion. 

* Look!” said he. “ Don’t you thin! 
is Lady Macleod and my cousin? 
could have tempted the old lady to 
away down there on such a squally day 

“Oh yes, I think it is the ladies,” s 
| the captain; and then he added, w 
| friendly smile, “ and I think it is to see yo 
all the sooner, Sir Keith, that they hay 
come down to the shore.” 

“Then,” said he, “ I must go down and get 
my gillie, and show him his future hon: 

He went below the hurricane deck to 4 
corner in which Oscar was chained up. By 
side the dog, sitting on a camp-stool, and 
wrapped round with a tartan plaid, was 
the person whom Macleod had doubtless re 
ferred to as his gillie. He was not a distin- 
| euished-looking attendant to be travellin 
| with a Highland chieftain. 
| “Johnny, my man, come on deck now, 
|}and I will show you where you are going 
|to live. You're all right now, aren’t you? 
| And you will be on the solid land again in 
| about ten minutes.” 

Macleod’s gillie rose—or rather, got down 
-from the camp-stool, and showed himself 
i/to be a miserable, emaciated child of ten 
|or eleven, with a perfectly colorless face, 
| frightened gray eyes, and starved white 
|hands. The contrast between the bronzed 
}and bearded sailors—who were now hurry- 
ling about to receive the boat from Dare 
jand this pallid and shrunken serap of hu 
|manity was striking; and when Macleod 
| took his hand, and half led and half carried 
| him up on deck, the look of terror that h¢ 
| directed on the plunging waters all around 
|showed that he had not had much expe- 
|rience of the sea. Involuntarily he had 
| grasped hold of Macleod’s coat as if for 
protection. 

| “Now,Johnny, look right ahead. Do you 
see the big house on the clifts over yonder ?” 
| The child, still clinging on to his pro 
| tector, looked all round with the dull, pali 
eyes, and at length said, 

“ No.” 


giass to his 





| “Can’t you see that house, poor chap? 
| Well, do ‘you see that boat over there? You 


” 
must be able to see that. 


| “Yea, Bir.” 





figures on the quay, and the hoisting of the| “That boat is to take you ashore. Yi 
lug-sail, and the putting off of the boat. | needn’t be afraid. If you don’t like to look 
It was not a good day for observing things; | at the sea, get down into the bottom of tli 
for heavy clouds were quickly passing over, | boat, and take Oscar with you, and you’ 
followed by bewildering gleams of a sort of | see nothing until you are ashore. Do you 
watery sunlight; but as it happened one of |! understand ?” 





- 





al 











1, es, Sir.” 
me along, then.” 

r now the wild skirl of Donald’s pipes 
lainly audible; and the various pack- 
the new rifle, the wooden case con- 

ng the wonderful dresses for Lady Mae- 
ind her niece, and what not—were all 

red ready; to say nothing of some loaves 
hite bread that the steward was send- 
ishore at Hamish’s request. And then 
heaving boat came close to, her sail 


“THEN THE HEAVING 


hauled down; and a rope was thrown and 
caught; and then there was a hazardous 
scrambling down the dripping iron steps, 
ind a notable spring on the part of Oscar, 
who had escaped from the hands of the 
As for the new gillie, he resembled 
nothing so much as a limp bunch of clothes, 
; Macleod’s men, wondering not a little, 
caught him up and passed him astern. Then 
the rope was thrown off, the steamer steam- 


S iilors. 


ed slowly ahead, the lug-sail was run up| 


gain, and away the boat plunged for the 
shore, with Donald playing the “ Heights 
Alma” as though he weuld rend the 
“Hold your noise, Donald!” his master 
wled to him. “You will have plenty of 
time to play the pipes in the evening.” 


For he was greatly delighted to be among | 


sown people again; and he was eager in 
is questions of the men as to all that had 
ippened in his absence; and it was no 
nall thing to them that Sir Keith Macleod 
hould remember their affairs, too, and ask 
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after their families and friends. Donald’s 
loyalty was stronger than his professional 
pride. He was not offended that he had 
been silenced; he only bottled up his mu- 
sical fervor all the more; and at length, as 
he neared the land, and knew that Lady 
Macleod and Miss Macleod were within 
hearing, he took it that he knew better 
than any one else what was proper to the 
occasion, and once more the proud and stir- 
ring march strove with the sound of the hur- 





BOAT OAME CLOSE TO.” 


|rying waves. Nor was that all. The piper 
| lad was doing his best. Never before had 
| he put such fire into his work; but as they 
| got close inshore the joy in his heart got 
altogether the mastery of him, and away he 
| broke into the mad delight of “ Lady Mary 
|Ramsay’s Reel.” Hamish on the quay 
| heard, and he strutted about as if he were 
| himself playing, and that before the Queen. 
| And then he heard another sound—that of 
Macleod’s voice. 
Down with her !” 
jand the flapping sail, with its swinging 
| vaff, rattled down into the boat. At the 
| same moment Oscar made a clean spring 
| into the water, gained the landing-steps, 
and dashed upward—dripping as he was 
|to two ladies who were standing on the 
And Janet Macleod so far for- 
got what was due to her best gown that 
she caught his head in her arms, as he paw- 
ed and whined with delight. 

That was a glad enough party that start- 
ed off and up the hill-side for Castle Dare. 


| “Stand by, lads! ... 


quay above. 
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Janet Macleod did not care to conceal that “T think you have made a bad b 
she had been crying a little bit; and there | Keith,” his mother said; but she wa 
were proud tears in the eyes of the stately | prepared to hear of some absurd w] 
old dame who walked with her; but the} his. 

“ Well,” said he, “I was going int 
by no means be got to understand that his | falgar Square, where the National G 
master did not all at once want to hear | of pictures is, mother, and there 
bout the trial of the youn 


most excited of all was Hamish, who could 


rt 


g setters, and | stand in the street, and there was 


CaO STE 


the price of the sheep sold the week before | man standing there, munching at a lu 
at Tobermory, and the stag that was chased | dry bread that he cut with a jackkni 
by the Carsaig men on Tuesday. never saw a cabman do that bef 


ce 


Pilea 


“Confound it! Hamish,” Macleod said, | should have been less surprised if hi 
langhing, “leave all those things till after | been having a chicken and a bottle of 
dinner.” However, in frout of this big cabman 

“Oh ay, oh ay, Sir Keith, we will hef | little chap I have brought with m« 
plenty of time after dinner,” said Hamish, | standing; quite in rags; no shoes o 
just as if he were one of the party, but | feet, no cap on his wild hair; and hi 
very nervously working with the ends of | looking fixedly at the big lump of bread 
his thumbs all the time, “and I will tell | never saw any animal look so starved 
you of the tine big stag that has been com-|so hungry; his eyes were quite glazed 
ing down every night—every night, as I am | the fascination of seeing the man ploug 
a living man—to Mrs. Murdoch’s corn; and | away at this lump of loaf. And I 1 
I wass saying to her, ‘ Just hold your tongue, | saw any child so thin. His hands were 
Mrs. Murdoch’—that wass what I will say | the claws of a bird; and his trousers wei 
to her—‘just hold your tongue, Mrs. Mur- | short and torn so that you could see his leys 
doch, and be a civil woman, for a day or| were like two pipe-stems. At last the cal 
two days, and when Sir Keith comes home| man saw him. ‘Get out o’ the way,’ sa 
it iss no more at all the stag will trouble} he. The little chap slunk off, frightene: 
you—ol no, no more at all; there will be|suppose. Then the man changed his m 
no more trouble about the stag when Sir|‘Come here, says he. But the little chap 
Keith comes home.’ ” was frightened, and wouldn’t come bac! 

And old Hamish laughed at his own wit, | so he went after him, and thrust the loat 
but it was in a sort of excited way. into his hand, and bade him be off. 1 

“Look here, Hamish, I want you to do} tell you the way he went into that loaf was 
this for me,” Macleod said; and instantly | very fine to see. It was like a weasel 
the face of the old man—it was a fine face, | the neck of a rabbit. It was like an otte: 
too, with its aquiline nose, and grizzled|at the back of a salmon.. And that was 
hair, and keen hawk-like eyes—was full of |how I made his acquaintance,” Macleod 
an eager attention. “Go back and fetch | added, carelessly. 
that little boy I left with Donald. Youhad| “But you have not told us why yo 
better look after him yourself. I don’t | brought him up here,” his mother said. 
think any water came over him; but give} ‘ Oh,” said he, with a sort of laugh, “ I was 
him dry elothes if he is wet at all. And} looking at him, and I wondered whethe 
feed him up: the little beggar will take a} Highland mutton and Highland air would 
lot of fattening without any harm.” |make any difference in the wretched littl 

“Where is he to go to?” said Hamish, | skeleton; and so I made his acquaintance 
doubtfully. | I went home with him to a fearful place—I 

‘You are to make a keeper of him. When | have got the address, but I did not knoy 
you have fattened him up a bit, teach him | there were such quarters in London—and | 
to feed the dogs. When he gets bigger, he | saw his mother. The poor woman was ver) 


can clean the guns.” 

“T will let no man or boy clean the guns | 
for you but myself, Sir Keith,” the old man | 
said, quite simply, and without a shadow 
of disrespect. “I will hef no risk of the | 
kind.” 

“Very well, then; but go and get the boy, 
and make him at home as much as you can. 
Feed him up.” 

“ Who is it, Keith,” his cousin said, “ that 


you are speaking of as if he was a sheep or | 


a calf?” 

“Faith,” said he, langhing, “if the phi- 
lanthropists heard of it, they would prose- 
cute me for slave-stealing. I bought the 
boy—for a sovereign.” 


ill, and she had a lot of children; and sli 
seemed quite glad when I offered to tak 
this one and make a herd or a gamekeepet 


lofhim. I promised he should go to visit 


her ouce a year, that she might see whetiie: 
there was any difference. And I gave he 
a sovereign.” 

“You were quite right, Keith,” his cous 
said, gravely; “you run a great risk. D 
| they hang slavers?” 
| Mother,” said he, for by this time tl 
ladies were standing still, so that Hamis 
and the new gillie should overtake then 
“vou mustn’t laugh at the little chap wh« 
you see him with the plaid taken off. Thy 
| fact is, I took him toa shop in the neighbo 
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to get some clothes for him, but I| ties, wherever you go, are the halt and the 
lame and the blind, so that the people laugh 
at you, and say that Castle Dare is becoming 
the hospital of Mull.” 
“ Mother, [don’t care what the people say.” 
“ And indeed I know that,” she answered. 
Their waiting had allowed Hamish and 


in’'t get any thing small enough. He 
ook ridiculous; but you mustn’t laugh 
m, for he is like a girl for sensitiveness. 
when he has been fed up a bit, and got 

Highland air into his lungs, his own 
her won't know him. And you will | 


es 


MAOCLEOD'S WELOOME TO OASTLE DARE, 


the new gillie to overtake them, and cer 


get him some other clothes, Janet—some 
deprived of his plaid 


kilts, maybe—when his legs get stronger.” | tainly the latter 
Whatever Keith Macleod did was sure to! presented a sufficiently ridiculous appear- 
ance in the trousers and jacket that were 


be right in his mother’s eyes; and she only 
|obviously too big for him. But neither 


said, with a laugh, 
“Well, Keith, you are not like your broth-| Lady Macleod nor Janet laughed at all 
ers. When they brought me home presents, | when they saw this starved London waif 


it was pretty things; but all your curiosi-| before them, 





. 


+ -emasevnatins Tomcat 
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“Johnny,” said Macleod, “here are two 
ladies who will be very kind to you, so you 
needn't be afraid to live here.” 


as he took the child up and kissed 
And that was the manner of his welco: 
Castle Dare. 


But Johnny did look mortally afraid, and | 
instinctively once more took hold of Mac- } 


leod’s coat. Then he seemed to have some | 


notion of his duty. He drew back one foot, 
and made a sort of courtesy. Probably he 


had seen girls do this, in mock-heroie fash- | 


ion, in some London court, 

“And are you very tired?” said Janet 
Macleod, in that soft voice of hers that all 
children loved. 

“Ves,” said the child, 

“Kott bless me!’ cried Hamish, “I did 
not know that!’—and therewith the old 
man caught up Johnny Wickes as if he had 
been a bit of ribbon, and flung him on to 
his shoulder, and marched off to Castle 
Dare. 

Then the three Macleods continued on 
their way—through the damp-smelling fir 
wood; over the bridge that spanned the 
brawling brook; again through the fir 
wood; until they reached the open space 
surrounding the big stone house. They 
stood for a minute there—high over the 
great plain of the sea, that was beautiful 
with a thousand tints of light. And there 
was the green island of Ulva, and there the 
darker rocks of Colonsay, and further out, 
amid the windy vapor and sunlight, Lunga, 
and Fladda, and the Dutechman’s Cap, chan- 
ging in their hue every minute as the clouds 
came driving over the sea, 

“Mother,” said he, “I have not tasted 
fresh air since I left. J am not sorry to get 
back to Dare.” 

“And I don’t think we are sorry to see 
you back, Keith,” his cousin said, modestly. 

And yet the manner of his welcome was 
not imposing; they are not very good at 
grand ceremonies on the western shores of 
Mull. It is true that Donald, relieved of 
the care of Johnny Wickes, had sped by a 
short-cut through the fir wood, and was 
now standing in the gravelled space outside 
the house, playing the “ Heights of Alma” 
with a spirit worthy of all the MaeCruimins 


that ever lived. But as for the ceremony | 


of welcome, this was all there was of it: 
When Keith Macleod went up to the hall 
door, he found a small girl of five or six 
standing quite by herself at the open en- 
trance. This was Christina, the grand- 
daughter of Hamish, a pretty little girl with 
wide blue eyes and yellow hair. 

* Hallo, Christina,” said Macleod, “ won't 
you let me into the house ?” 

“This is for you, Sir Keith,” said she, in 
the Gaelic, and she presented him with a 
beautiful bunch of white heather. Now 
white heather, in that part of the country, 
is known to bring great good fortune to the 
possessor of it. 


“And it is a good omen,” said he, lightly, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AT HOME. 


THE two women-folk, with whom he 
}most nearly brought into contact, 
quite convinced that his stay in Lon 
}had in no wise altered the buoyant hu 

| and brisk activity of Keith Macleod. 

| tle Dare awoke into a new life on his retu 

| He was all about and over the place, ac: 

| panied by the faithful Hamish; and he 

a friendly word and smile for every on: 
met. He was a good master: perhaps |i 
was none the less liked because it was pret 
ty well understood that he meant to 
master. His good-nature had nothing ot 
weakness in it. “If you love me, I lov 
you,” says the Gaelic proverb; “ otherwise do 
not come near me.” There was not a man or 
lad about the place who would not have ad 
ventured his life for Macleod; but all th 
saine they were well aware that the hand 
some young master, who seemed to go 
through life with a merry laugh on his fac 
| was not one to be trifled with. This John 
| Fraser, an Aberdeen man, discovered on thi 
j second night after Macleod’s return to Cas 
tle Dare. 

Macleod had the salmon-fishing on this 
part of the coast, and had a boat’s crew of 
four men engaged in the work. One of 
these having fallen sick, Hamish had to hir 
la new hand, an Aberdeenshire man, who 
joined the crew just before Macleod’s de 
parture from London. This Fraser turned 
out to be a “dour” man; and his discontent 
and grumbling seemed to be affecting the 
others, so that the domestic peace of Dare 
was threatened. On the night in question 
old Hamish came into Macleod’s conjoint 
library and gun-room. 

“The fishermen hef been asking me 
again, Sir,” observed Hamish, with his cap 
|in his hand. “ What will I say to them ?” 

“Oh, about the wages?” Macleod said, 
turning round, 

“ Ay, Sir.” 

“Well, Hamish, I don’t object. Tell them 
that what they say is right. This year has 
| been a very good year; we have made some 
| money ; I will give them the two shillings 
|a week more if they like. Sut then, look 
|here, Hamish. If they have their wages 
| raised in a good year, they must have them 
| lowered in a bad year. They can not ex- 
pect to share the profit without sharing the 
| loss too. Do you understand that, Hamish?” 
| 








“Yes, Sir Keith, I think I do.” 

“Do you think you could put it into good 
Gaelic for them ?” 
| “Oh ay.” 
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Then tell them to choose for themselves. 
make it clear.” 
Ay, Sir Keith,” said Hamish. “ And if it 
not for that -man, John Fraser, there | 
d be no word of thisthing. And there 
nother thing I will hef to speak to you 
it. Sir Keith; and it is John Fraser, too, 
at the bottom of this, I will know 
fine. It more than two three 
es that you will warn the men not to} 
and not 


» 1s 
is or 
the in the bay below the castle ; 
many a day will any one do that, for the | 
ive bay it is not more as half a mile away. 
ind when you were in London, Sir Keith, it 
s this man John Fraser he would bathe 
the bay below the castle in the morning, 
d he got one or two of the others to join 
and when I bade him go away, he will | 
And | 


mn; 
that the sea belongs to no man. 
s morning, too 
“This morning !” 
There was an angry 


Macleod said, jumping 
to his feet. flash in 
Lis eyes. 

“Ay, Sir, this very morning I saw two of 
them myself—and John Fraser he was one 
of them—and I went down and to 

iem, ‘It will be a bad day for you,’ says I 
to them, ‘if Sir Keith will find you in this 


said 


bay. 

“Are they down at the quay now ?” Mac- 
eod said. 

“ Ay, they will be in the house now.” 

“Come along with me, Hamish. I think 
we will put this right.” 

He lifted his cap and went out into the 
cool night air, followed by Hamish. They 
passed through the dark fir wood until they | 
came in sight of the Atlantic again, which 
Was smouch enough to show the troubled 
reflection of the bigger stars. They went 
down the hill-side until they were close to 
the shore, and then they followed the rough 
path to the quay. The door of the square 
stone building was open; the men were | 
seated on rude stools or on spare coils of 
rope, smoking. Macleod called them out, | 
and they came to the door. 

“Now look here, boys,” said he, “ you 
know I will not allow any man to bathe in 
the bay before the house. I told you before ; | 
[ tell you now for the last time. They that 
want to bathe can go along to the Cave bay ; | 
ind the end of it is this—and there will be | 
no more words about it—that the first man | 
[ catch in the bay before the house I will | 
take a horsewhip to him, and he will have 
is good a run as ever he had in his life.” 

With that he was turning away, when he | 
heard one of the men mutter, ‘“ J would like | 
fo see you do it.” He wheeled round instant- | 
y—and if some ot his London friends could | 
iave seen the look of his face at this mo- | 
nent, they might have altered their opinion 
ibout the obliteration of certain qualities 
from the temperament of the Highlanders 
of our own day. 


lof it. 


OF DARE. 


“Who said that ?” he exclaimed. 

There was no answer. 

“Come out here, you four men!” he said. 
“Stand in a line there. Now let the man 
who said that step out and face me. I will 
show him who is to be master here. If he 
thinks he can master me, well; but it is one 
or the other of us who will be master!” 

There was not a sound or a motion; but 
Macleod suddenly sprang forward, caught 
the man Fraser by the throat, and shook 
him thrice—as he might have shaken a reed. 

“You scoundrel!” he said. “ You coward! 
Are you afraid to own it was you? There 
has been nothing but bad feeling since ever 
you brought your ugly face among us—well, 
we've had enough of you!” 

He tlung him back. 

“ Hamish,” said he, “you will pay this 
man his month’s wages to-night. Pack him 
off with the Gometra men in the morning; 
they will take him out to the Pioneer. And 
look you here, Sir,” he added, turning to 
Fraser, “it will be a bad day for you the 
day that I see your face again any where 
about Castle Dare.” 

He walked off and up to the house again, 
followed by the reluctant Hamish. Hamish 
had spoken of this matter only that Mae- 
leod should give the men a renewed warn- 
ing; he had no notion that this act of venge- 
ance would be the result. And where were 
they to get a man to put in Fraser’s place ? 

It was about an hour later that Hamish 
again came into the room. 

“T beg your pardon, Sir,” said he, “but 
the men are outside.” 

“T can not see them.” 

“They are ferry sorry, Sir, about the whole 
matter, and there will be no more bathing 
in the front of the and the man 
Fraser they hef brought him up to say he is 
ferry sorry too.” 

“They have brought him up ?” 

“ Ay, Sir,” said Hamish, with a grave smile. 
“Tt was for fighting him they were one after 
the other because he will make » bad speech 


house, 


|to you; and he could not fight three men 


one after the other; and so they hef made 
him come up to say he is ferry sorry too; 
and will you let him stay on to the end of 
the season ?” 

“No. Tell the men that if they will be- 
have themselves, we can go on as we did 
before, in peace and friendliness ; but I mean 
to be master in this place. And I will not 
have a sulky fellow like this Fraser stirring 
up quarrels. He must pack and be off.” 

“Tt will not be easy to get another man, 
Sir Keith,” old Hamish ventured to say. 

“Get Sandy over from the Umpire.” 

“But surely you will want the yacht, Sir, 
when Mr. Ogilvie comes to Dare ?” 

“T tell you, Hamish, that I will not have 
that fellow about the place. That is an end 
Did you think it was only a threat 
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that I meant? And have you not heard the 
old saying that ‘one does not apply plaster 
toa threat?’ You will send him to Gometra 
in the morning in time for the boat.” 

And so the sentence of banishment was 
contirmed ; and Hamish got a young fellow 


from Ulva to take the place of Fraser; and | 


from that time to the end of the fishing sea- 
son perfect peace and harmony prevailed be- 
tween master and men. 


But if Lady Macleod and Janet saw no | 


change whatever in Macleod’s manner after 
his return from the South, Hamish, who was 
more alone with the young man, did. Why 
this strange indifference to the very occupa- | 
tions that used to be the chief interest of his | 
life? He would not go out after the deer: 
the velvet would be on their horns yet. He 
would not go out after the grouse: what 
was the use of disturbing them before Mr. 
Ogilvie came up? 

‘I am in no hurry,” he said, almost petu- | 
lantly. “Shall I not have to be here the | 
whole winter for the shooting ?”—and Ha- | 
mish was amazed to hear him talk of the 
winter shooting as some compulsory duty, | 
whereas in these parts it far exceeded in | 
variety and interest the very limited low- 
ground shooting of the autumn. Until} 
young Ogilvie came up, Macleod never had | 
a gun in his hand. He had gone fishing | 
two or three days; but had generally ended 
by surrendering his rod to Hamish, and go- | 
ing for a walk up the glen, alone. The only 
thing he seemed to care about, in the way 
of out-of-door occupation, was the procur- 
ing of otter-skins; and every man and boy 
in his service was ordered to keep a sharp 
look-out on that stormy coast for the prince 
of fur-bearing animals. Years before he had 
got enough skins together for a jacket for his | 
cousin Janet; and that garment of beautiful 
thick black fur—dyed black, of course—was 
as silken and rich as when it was made. 
Why should he forget his own theory of let- | 
ting all animals have a chance in urging a} 
war of extermination against the otter? 


This preoccupation of mind, of which Ha- 
mish was alone observant, was nearly inflict- | 
ing a cruel injury on Hamish himself. On 
the morning of the day on which Ogilvie was 
expected to arrive, Hamish went in to his | 
master’s library. Macleod had been reading 
a book, but he had pushed it aside, and now 
both his elbows were on the table, and he | 
was leaning his head on his hands, apparent- | 
ly in deep meditation of some kind or other. | 

“Will I tek the bandage off Nell’s foot 
now, Sir?” 


“Oh yes,if you like. You know as much 
as I do about it.” 

“Oh, I am quite sure,” said Hamish, | 
brightly, “that she will do ferry well to- 
morrow. I will tek her whatever; and I can 
send her home if it is too much for her.” | 
Macleod took up his book again. 


“Very well, Hamisi. But you 
| plenty to do about the house. Dunean 
| Sandy can go with us to-morrow.” 

The old man started, and looked 
master for a second. Then he said, * PF, 
| well, Sir,” in a low voice, and left the 1 

But for the hurt and the wounded 
the sorrowful there was always one re{ 
|of consolation in Castle Dare. Ha 
|} went straight to Janet Macleod; and 


was astonished to see the emotion of w] 

ithe keen, hard, handsome face of thi 

j man was capable. Who before had ¢ 

| seen tears in the eyes of Hamish MacInt 
“And perhaps it is so,” said Hamish, wit 

his head hanging down, “and perhaps it 

| that lam an old man now, and not able a) 

more to go up to the hills; but if I am 

able for that, I am not able for any thing 


£ 


jand I will not ask Sir Keith to keep im 


about the house, or about the yacht. It 
younger men will do better as me; and | 
can go away to Greenock; and if it is ; 
old man I am, maybe I will find a place 
smack, for all that 

“Oh, nonsense, Hamish,” Janet Macleod 
said, with her kindly eyes bent on hin 
“You may be sure Sir Keith did not mean 
any thing like that—” 

“Ay, mem,” said the old man, proudly, 
“and who wass it that first put a gun into 
his hand; and who wass it skinned th 
ferry first seal that he shot in Loch Se 


} dain; and who wass it told him the name 
| of every spar and sheet of the Umpire, and 
| showed him how to hold a tiller? And it 


there is any man knows more as me about 
the birds and the deer, that is right—let 
him go out; but it is the first day I hef not 
been out with Sir Keith since ever I wass 
at Castle Dare; and now it is time that | 
am going away; for [am an old man; and 
the younger men they will be better on the 
hills, and in the yacht too. But I can make 
my living whatever.” 

“Hamish, you are speaking like a foolish 
man,” said Janet Macleod to him. “ You 
will wait here now till I go to Sir Keith.” 

She went to him. 

“ Keith,” said she, “do you know that you 
have nearly broken old Hamish’s heart ?” 

“What is the matter?” said he, looking 
up in wonder. 

“He says you have told him he is not to 
go out to the shooting with you to-morrow ; 
and that is the first time he has been super- 
seded; and he takes it that you think he is 
an old man; and he talks of going away to 
Greenock to join a smack.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” Macleod said. “I was not 
thinking when I told him. He may con 
with usifhe likes, At the same time, Janet 
[ should think Norman Ogilvie will laugh at 
seeing the butler come out as a keeper.” 

“You know quite weil, Keith,” said his 
cousin, “ that Hamish is no more a butler 
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he is captain of the Umpire or clerk of 
iccounts. Hamish is simply every body 
Castle Dare. And if you 
well, | think 
ild be more like yourself, Keith, to con 


the feelings of an old man rather than 


| every thing at 


ik of Norman Ogilvie it 


opinions of a young one.” 
You are always on the right side, Janet. 
Hamish I am very sorry. 
And he may call me at one 
He 


me but as a bit of his various machinery 


I meant him 

d srespect. 

he morning if he likes. never looked 
killing things.” 

That is not fair of you, Keith. Old Ha- 
nish would give his right hand to save you 
the seratch of a thorn.” 
went off to cheer the old man, and 
he turned to his book. But it 
read it; it was only to stare at the outside 
of it in an absent sort of way. The fact is, 
he had found in it the story of a young aid- 
de-camp who was intrusted with a message 
to a distant part of the field while a battle 
was going forward, and who in mere brava- 


She 


Was not to 


lo rode across a part of the ground open to 
the enemy’s fire. He came back laughing. 
He had been hit, he confessed, but he had 
escaped; and he carelessly shook a drop or 
two of blood from a flesh on his 
hand. Suddenly, however, he turned pale, 
wavered a little, and then fell forward on 
his horse’s neck, a corpse. 

Macleod was thinking about this story 
rather gloomily. But at last he got up with 
a more cheerful air, and seized his cap. 

“ And if it is my death-wound I have got,” 
he was thinking to himself, as he set out for 
the boat that was waiting for him at the 
shore, “I will not cry out too soon.” 


wound 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A FRIEND. 


His death-wound! There was but little 
suggestion of any death-wound about the 
manner or speech of this light-hearted and 
frank-spoken fellow who now welcomed his 
id friend Ogilvie ashore. He swung the 
gun case into the cart as if it had been a 
bit of thread. He himself would carry Ogil- 
vie’s top-coat over his arm. 

“And why have you not come in your 
hunting tartan?” said he, observing the very 
precise and correct shooting costume of the 
young man. 

“Not likely,” said Mr. Ogilvie, laughing. 
“T don’t like walking through clouds with 
are knees, with a chance of sitting down 
on an adder or two. And [ll tell you what 
t is, Macleod; if the morning is wet, I will 
not go out stalking, if all the stags in Chris- 
tendom were there. I know what it is; I 
have had enough of it in my younger days.” 

“My dear fellow,” Macleod said, serious- 
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ly, “you must not talk here as if you could 


do what you liked. It is not what you wish 


to do, or what you don’t wish to do; it is 


what Hamish orders to have done. Do you 
think I would dare to tell Hamish what we 
must do to-morrow ?” 


‘Very well, then, I will see Hamish my- 


I dare he 
And he did see Hamish that evening, and 
was arranged them that if the 
looked threatening, they would 
leave the deer alone, and would merely take 
in the immediate 
neighborhood of Castle Dare. And Hamish 
took great care to lmpress on the young man 
that Macleod had not yet taken a gun in his 
hand, merely that there should be a decent 
bit of shooting when his guest arrived. 

“ And he will say to me, only yesterday,” 
observed Hamish, contidentially—* it 
yesterday itself he wass saying to me, ‘ Ha- 
mish, when Mr. Ogilvie comes here, it will 
only be six days or seven days he will be 
get him 
two or three stags. this is 
what he ‘you will pay no 
heed to me, for I hef plenty of the shooting 
whatever, from the one year’s end to the 
other year’s end, and it is Mr. Ogilvie you 
will look after” And you do not mind the 
rain, Sir? It is fine warm clothes you have 
tine woolen clothes you have, and 


self; Say remembers me.” 


it bet ween 
morning 


the lower-lying moors 


Wass 


able to stop, and you will try to 
And, Hamish’ 


will say to me 


got on 
what harm will a shower do ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind the rain, so long as I 
can keep moving—that’s the fact, Hamish,” 
replied Mr. Ogilvie; “ but I don’t like lying 
wet heather for an hour at a 
And I don’t care how few birds there are, 
there will be plenty to keep us walking. 
Se you remember me after all, Hamish ?” 

“Oh ay, Sir,” said Hamish, with a demure 
twinkle in his eye. ‘I mind fine the time 
you will fall into the water off the rock in 

Loch na Keal.” 

“* There, exclaimed Mr. Ogilvie. 
“That is precisely what I don’t see the fun 
of doing, now that I have got to man’s es- 
tate, and have a wholesome fear of killing 
myself. Do you think I would lie down 
now on wet sea-weed, and get slowly soak- 
ed through with the rain for a whole hour, 
on the chance of a seal coming on the other 
side of the rock? Of course when I tried 
to get up I was as stiff as astone. I could 
not have lifted the rifle if a hundred seals 
had been there. And it was no wonder at 
all I slipped down into the water.” 

“ But the sea-water,” said Hamish, grave- 
ly; “there will no harm come to you of the 
sea-water.” 

“T want to have as little as possible of 
either sea-water or rain-water,” said Mr. 
Ogilvie, with decision. ‘I believe Macleod 
is half an otter himself.” 
| Hamish did not like this, but he only said, 
respectfully, 


in stretch. 


now,” 
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“T do not think Sir Keith is afraid of a 
shower of rain whatever.” 

These gloomy anticipations were surely 
anealled tor; for during the whole of the 
past week the Western Isles had basked in 
uninterrupted sunlight, with blue skies ove1 
the fair blue seas, and a resinous warmth 
exhaling from the lonely moors. But all the 
same, next morning broke as if Mr. Ogilvie’s 
forebodings were only too likely to be re- | 
alized. | 
parently 


The sea was leaden-hued and ap- 
still, though the booming of the | 
Atlantic swell into the great caverns could | 
be heard; Staffa and Lunga and the Duteh- | 
man were of a dismal black; the brighter 
colors of Ulva and Colonsay seemed coldly 
gray and green; and heavy banks of cloud 
lay along the land, running out to Ru-Tresh- | 
anish. 


| 
| 


The noise of the stream rushing 
down through the fir wood close to the eas- 
tle seemed louder than usual, as if rain had | 
fallen during the night. It was rather cold, | 
too: all that Lady Macleod and Janet could | 
say failed to raise the spirits of their guest. | 

gut when Macleod—dressed in his home- | 
spun tartan of yellow and black—came | 
round from the kennels with the dogs, and | 
Hamish, and the tall red-headed lad Sandy, 
it appeared that they considered this to be 
rather a fine day than otherwise, and were 
eager to be off. 

“Come along, Ogilvie,” Macleod cried, as 
he gave his friend’s gun to Sandy, but shoul- 
dered his own. “Sorry we haven’t a dog- 
cart to drive you to the moor, but it is not 
far off.” 

“T think a cigar in the library would be 
the best thing for a morning like this,” said 
Ogilvie, rather gloomily, as he put up the | 
collar of his shooting jacket, for a drop or 
two of rain had fallen. 

“Nonsense, man; the first bird you kill 
will cheer you up.” 

Macleod was right; they had just passed 
through the wood of young larches close to 
Castle Dare, and were ascending a rough 
stone road that led by the side of a deep | 
glen, when a sudden whir close by them 





startled the silence of this gloomy morning. 
In an instant Macleod had whipped his gun 
from his shoulder and thrust it into Ogil- 
vie’s hands. 


By the time the young man 
had full-cocked the right barrel and taken 
a quick aim, the bird was half-way across 
the valley; but all the same he fired. For 
another second the bird continued its flight, 
but in a slightly irregular fashion; then 
down it went like a stone into the heather 
on the opposite side of the chasm. 

“Well done, Sir!” cried old Hamish. 

“ Bravo!” called out Macleod. 

“It was a grand long shot!” said Sandy, | 
as he unslipped the sagacious old retriever, 
and sent her down into the glen. 

They had searecely spoken when another 
dark object, looking to the startled eye as if 
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it were the size of a house, sprang fro: 


| heather close by, and went off like an ay 


uttering a succession of sharp crow 
Why did not he fire?) Then they say 
in wild despair whip down the gun, full 
the left barrel, and put it up again. 
bird was just disappearing over a cres 
rising ground, and as Ogilvie fired ly 
appeared altogether. 

“ He’s down, Sir!” cried Hamish, in » 


| excitement. 


“T don’t think so,” Ogilvie answered, 
a doubtful air on his face, but with abi 
gladness in his eyes all the same. 

“He’s down, Sir,” Hamish re-assert 
“Come, away, Sandy, with the dog! 
shouted to the red-headed lad, who had g 
down into the glen to help Nell in her x 
By this time they saw that Sandy 
was recrossing the burn with the grouse 
his hand, Nell following him contente: 
They whistled, and again whistled ; but Nel] 
considered that her task had been accom- 
plished, and alternately looked at them an 
up at her immediate master. However, t 
tall lad, probably considering that the whis 
tling was meant as much for him as for the 
retriever, sprang up the side of the glen ina 
miraculous fashion, catching here and there 
by a bunch of heather or the stump of a 
young larch, and presently he had rejoined 
the party. 

“Take time, Sir,” said he. “Take time. 
Maybe there is more of them about here 
And the other one, I marked him down from 
the other side. We will get him ferry well.” 

They found nothing, however, until they 
had got to the other side of the hill, wher 
Nell speedily made herself mistress of the 
other bird—a fine young cock grouse, plump, 
and in splendid plumage. 

“And what do you think of the morning 
now, Ogilvie ?” Macleod asked. 

“Oh, I dare say it will clear,” said he, 
shyly; and he endeavored to make light of 
Hamish’s assertions that they were ‘ ferry 
pretty shots—ferry good shots; and it was 
always a right thing to put cartridges in 
the barrels at the door of a house, for no 
one could tell what might be close to the 
house; and he was sure that Mr. Ogilvis 
had not forgotten the use of a gun since 
he went away from the hills to live in En- 
gland.” 

“But look here, Macleod,” Mr. Ogilvie 
said; “why did not you fire yourself?” 
he was very properly surprised; for the 
most generous and self-denying of men ar¢ 
apt to claim their rights when a grouse gets 
up to their side. 

“Oh,” said Macleod, simply, “I wanted 
you to have a shot.” 

And indeed all through the day he was 
obviously far more concerned about Ogil 
vie’s shooting than his own. He took all 
the hardest work on himself—taking the 


(i 


i 
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de beat, for example, if there was a bit 
promising vround to be got over. 
one or other of the dogs suddenly 
ed by its uplifted fore-paw, its rigid 
ind its slow, cautious, timid look round 
elp and encouragement, that there was 
thing ahead of more importance than 
k, Macleod would run all the risks of 
ng to give Ogilvie time to come up. 
ran any chance of 

ng within shot of Ogilvie, Macleod let 

vo by unscathed. And the young gen 
nan from the South knew enough about | 
iting to understand how he was being 

red both by his host and—what was a 

unlikely thing—by Hamish. 

e was shooting very well, too; and his 

ts rose and rose until the lowering day 

is forgotten altogether. 

We are in for a soaker this time,” he 
cried, quite cheerfully, looking around at 
me moment, 

All this lonely world of olive greens and 
rowns had grown strangely dark. Even 
hum of the Hies—the only sound audi 

in these high solitudes away from the 


hare across with 


seemed stilled; and a cold wind began 
blow over from Ben-an-Sloich. The 
plain of the valley in front of them began 
» fade from view; then they found them- 
ves enveloped in a clammy fog that set- 
tled on their clothes and hung about thei 
velids and beard; while water began to 
down the barrels of their guns. The 


il blew harder and harder; presently 

y seemed to spring out of the darkness ; 
|, turning, they found that the cloud had | 
swept onward toward the sea, leaving the | 
wks on the nearest hill-side all glittering 


et in the brief burst of sunlight. It was 
uta glimmer. Heavier clouds came sweep- 
ng over; downright rain began to pour. 
jut Ogilvie kept manfully to his work. | 
He climbed over the stone walls, gripping 
m with his wet hands. He splashed | 
hrough the boggy land, paying no atten- | 
tion to his footsteps. And at last he got to | 
following Macleod’s plan of crossing a burn, | 
vhich was merely to wade through the 
foaming brown water instead of looking out | 
for big stoves. By this time the letters in 
lis breast pocket were a mass of pulp. 

“Look here, Macleod,” said he, with the 
rain running down his face. “I can’t tell 
the difference between one bird and anoth- 
er. If IL shoot a partridge it isn’t my fault.” | 

“All right,” said Macleod. “If a par- 
tridge is fool enough to be up here, it de- 
serves it.” 

Just at this moment Mr. Ogilvie suddenly 
threw up his hands and his gun, as if to | 
protect his face. An extraordinary object 

a winged object, apparently without: a 
tail, a whirring bunch of loose gray feath- 
‘Ts, @ creature resembling no known fowl 

had been put up by one of the dogs, and | 
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it had flown direct at Ogilvie’s head. It 
passed him at about half a yard’s distance. 

* What in all the world is that?” he eried, 
jumping round to have a look at it. 

“Why,” said Macleod, who was roaring 
with laughter, “it is a baby blackcock, just 
out of the shell, I should think.” 

A sudden noise behind him caused him to 
wheel round, and instinetively he put up 
his gun. He took it down again. 

“That is the old hen,” said “we'll 
leave her to look after her Ha- 
mish, get in the dogs, or they’ll be for eating 


he; 
chicks. 
some of those young ones. And you, Sandy, 
where was it you left the basket? We will 
go for our splendid banquet now, Ogilvie.” 

That was an odd-looking party that by- 
and-by might have been seen crouching 
under the lee of a stone wall, with a small 
brook running by their feet. They had 
taken down wet stones for seats; and these 
were somewhat insecurely fixed on the steep 
bank. But neither the rain, nor the gloom, 
nor the loneliness of the silent moors seem- 
ed to have damped their spirits much. 

‘It really is awfully kind of you, Ogil- 
vie,” Macleod said, as he threw half a sand- 
wich to the old black retriever, “to take 
pity on a solitary fellow like myself. You 
can’t tell how glad I was to see you on the 
bridge of the steamer. And now that you 
have taken all the trouble to come to this 
place, and have taken your chance of our 
poor shooting, this is the sort of day you get!” 

“My dear fellow,” said Mr. Ogilvie, who 
did not refuse to have his tumbler replen- 
ished by the attentive Hamish, “it is quite 
the other way. I consider myself precious 
lucky. I consider the shooting first-rate; 
and it isn’t every fellow would deliberately 
hand the whole thing over to his friend, as 
you have been doing all day. And I sup- 
pose bad weather is as bad elsewhere as it 
is here ?” 

Macleod was carelessly filling his pipe, 
and obviously thinking of something very 
different. 

“Man, Ogilvie,” he said, in a burst of con- 
fidence, “I never knew before how fearfully 
lonely a life we lead here. If we were out 
on one of the Treshanish Islands, with noth- 
ing round us but skarts and gulls, we could 
And I have been think- 
ing all the morniug what this must look like 
to you.” 

He glanced ronnd—at the sombre browns 
and greens of the solitary moorland, at the 
black rocks jutting out here and there from 
the scant grass, at the silent and gloomy 
hills and the overhanging clouds. 

“T have been thinking of the beautiful 
places we saw in London, and the crowds 
of people—the constant change, and amuse- 
ment, and life. And I shouldn’t wonder if 
you packed up your traps to-morrow morn- 
ing, and fled.” 


scarcely be lonelier. 
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“ My dear boy,” observed Mr. Ogilvie, con- 
fidentially, “you are giving me credit for a 
vast amount of sentiment. I haven’t got 
it. I don’t know what itis. But I know 
when I am jolly well off. I know when I 
am in good quarters, with good shooting, 
and with a good sort of chap to go about 
with. As for Londoun—bah! I rather think 
you got your eyes dazzled for a minute, 
Macleod. You weren’t long enough there 
to find it out. And wouldn’t you get pre- 


cious tired of big dinners, and garden par- | 


ties, and all that stuff, after atime? Mac- 
leod, do you mean to tell me you ever saw 
any thing at Lady Beauregard’s as fine as 
that?” 

And he pointed to a goodly show of birds, 
with a hare or two, that Sandy had taken 
out of the bag, so as to count them. 

“Of course,” said this wise young man, 
“there is one case in which that London 
life is all very well. If a man is awful 
spoons on a girl, then, of course, he can trot 
after her from house to house, and walk his 
feet off in the Park. I remember a fellow 
saying a very clever thing about the rea 
sons that took a man into society. What 
was it, now? Let me see. It was either 
to look out for a wife, or—or—” 


seemed rather proud of his hard lift 
hills? who had regarded the idlenes 
effeminacy of town life with somet] 
an unexpressed scorn? <A young fé 
robust health and splendid spirits 
ger sportsman and an accurate shot 
for his first shooting day of the year 
it intelligible that he should be visit 
vague sentimental regrets for London « 
ing-rooms and vapid talk? The gett 
of a snipe interrupted these specula 
Ogilvie blazed away, missing with bot] 
rels; Macleod, who had been patiently \ 
ing to see the effect of the shots, then 
up his gun, and presently the bird 
tumbling down, some fifty yards off. 
“You haven’t warmed to it yet,” M 
said, charitably. “The first half how 


| luncheon a man aiways shoots badly,’ 


Mr. Ogilvie was trying to recollect the | 


epigram and to light a wax match at the 
same time, and he failed in both. 

“Well,” said he, “I won’t spoil it; but 
don’t you believe that any one you met in 
London wouldn’t be precious glad to change 
places with us at this moment.” 


Any one? What was the situation ?| 


Pouring rain, leaden skies, the gloomy soli- 
tude of the high moors, the sound of roar- 
ing waters. And here they were crouching 
under a stone wall, with their dripping fin- 
gers lighting match after match for their 


damp pipes, with not a few midges in the | 


moist and clammy air, and with a faint halo 
of steam plainly arising from the leather 
of their boots. When Fionaghal the Fair 
Stranger came from over the blue seas to 


her new home, was this the picture of High- | 


land life that was presented to her? 

“Lady Beauregard, for example?” said 
Macleod. 

“Oh, I am not talking about women,” 
observed the sagacious boy; “I never could 


“ Especially when his clothes are glued 
his skin from head to foot,” said Ogilvi« 

“You will soon walk some heat into y 
self.” 

And again they went on, Macleod p 
ing the same tactics, so that his compa 
had the cream of the shooting. Des 
the continued soaking rain, Ogilvie’s sp 


t 


seemed to become more and more buoya 
He was shooting capitally ; one very 
shot he made, bringing down an old b 
cock with a thump on the heather, caus 
Hamish to exclaim, 

“Welldone, Sir! It isa glass of whis 
you will deserve for that shot.” 

Whereupon Mr. Ogilvie stopped and n 
estly hinted that he would accept of at least 
a moiety of the proffered reward. 

“Do you know, Hamish,” said he, “ that 
it is the greatest comfort in the world 
get wet right through, for you know y 
can’t be worse, and it gives you no trou 
ble.” 

“ And a whole glass will do you no harn 
Sir,” shrewdly observed Hamish. 

“Not in the clouds.” 

“The what, Sir?” 

“The clouds. Don’t you consider we ar 
going shooting through clouds ?” 

“There will be a snipe or two down here, 
Sir,” said Hamish, moving on; for he cor 
not understand conundrums, especially co 


| nundrums in English. 


make out a woman’s notions about any | 


thing. I dare say they like London life 
well enough, for they can show off their 
shoulders and their diamonds.” 

“Ogilvie,” Macleod said, with a sudden 
earnestness, “I am fretting my heart ont 
here—that is the fact. If it were not for 
the poor old mother—and Janet—but I will 
tell you another time.” 

He got up on his feet, and took his gun 
from Sandy. His companion—wondering 


The day remained of this moist charact 
to the end; but they had plenty of sport 


and they had a heavy bag on their return to 


Castle Dare. Macleod was rather silent o 
the way bome. Ogilvie was still at a los 


| to know why his friend should have take: 


not a little, but saying nothing—did like- | 
wise. Was this the man who had always! ture. 


this sudden dislike to living in a place h 
had lived in all his life. Nor could he und 

stand why Macleod should have deliberate 

surrendered to him the chance of bagging 
the brace of grouse that got up by the sic 
of the road. It was scarcely, he consi: 
ered, within the possibilities of human na 
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CHAPTER XV. “You are a lucky fellow, Macleod,” said 

he, “and you don’t know it. You have ev- 

A CONFESSION, i y 

ery thing about you here to make life en- 
ND once again the big dining hall of | joyable.” 

» Dare was ablaze with candles; and ‘And I feel like a slave tied to a galley 

was there, graveiy listening to the| oar,” said he, quickly. “I try to hide it 

lous talk of the boy-officer; and Keith | from the mother—for it would break het 

ul, in his dress tartan ; and the noble- | heart—and from Janet too; but every morn- 

g old lady at the head of the table, | ing I rise the dismalness of being alone here 

» more than once expressed to her guest, of being caged up alone—eats more and 

it sweetly modulated and gracious | more into my heart. When I look at you, 

e of hers, how sorry she was he had en- | Ogilvie—to-morrow morning you could go 

tered so bad a day for the first day of | spinning off to any quarter you liked, to 


sit. see any one you wanted to see 
[t is different with Keith,” said she, “ for “Macleod,” said his companion, looking 
s used to be out in all weathers. He has | up, and yet speaking rather slowly and tim- 
1 brought up to live out-of-doors.” idly, “if I were to say what would naturally 
But you know, auntie,” said Janet Mae- | occur to any one—you won't be offended? 
l, “a soldier is much of the same thing.| What you have been telling me is absurd, 
| you ever hear of a soldier with an um- | unnatural, impossible, unless there is a wom- 
lla ?” an in the case.” 
All I know is,” remarked Mr. Ogilvie “ And what then ?” Macleod said, quickly, 
in his smart evening dress, and with | as he regarded his friend with a watchful 
face flushed into a rosy warmth after the | look. “ You have guessed ?” 
d and the wet, did not look particularly “Yes,” said the other: “ Gertrude White.” 
serable—“ that I don’t remember ever en- Macleod was silent for a second or two. 
ying myself so much in one day. But the | Then he sat down. 
t is, Lady Macleod, your son gave me all “T scarcely care who knows it now,” said 
he shooting; and Hamish was sounding | he, absently, “so long as I can’t fight it out 
praises all day long, so that I almost | of my own mind. I tried not to know it. I 
t to think I could shoot the birds without | tried not to believe it. I argued with my- 
tting up the gun at all; and when I made | self, laughed at myself, invented a hundred 
frightful bad miss, every body declared | explanations of this cruel thing that was 
e bird was dead round the other side of | gnawing away at my heart and giving me 
hill.” no peace night or day. Why, man, Ogilvie, 
And indeed you were not making many | I have read Pendennis! Would you think it 
sses,” Macleod said. “But we will try your | possible that any one who has read Penden- 
rve, Ogilvie, with a stag or two, I hope.” | nis could ever fall in love with an actress ?” 
‘Lam on for any thing. What with Ha- He jumped to his feet again, walked up 
\ish’s flattery and the luck I had to-day, I| and down for a second or two, twisting the 
vin to believe I conld bag a brace of ti- | while a bit of casting-line round his finger 
vers if they were coming at me fifty miies | so that it threatened to cut into the flesh. 
wu hour.” “But 1 will tell you now, Ogilvie—now 
Dinner over, and Donald having played| that I am speaking to any one about it,” 
his best (no doubt he had learned that the | said he—and he spoke in a rapid, deep, ear- 
stranger was an officer in the Ninety-third), | nest voice, obviously not caring much what 
the ladies left the dining hall, and presently | his companion might think, so that he could 
Macleod proposed to his friend that they | relieve his overburdened mind—* that it 
should go into the library and have a smoke. | was not any actress I fell in love with. I 
Ogilvie was nothing loath. They went into] never saw her in a theatre but that once. 
the odd little room, with its guns and rods |I hated the theatre whenever I thought of 
ud stuffed birds, and, lying prominently on | her in it. I dared scarcely open a newspa- 
the writing-table, a valuable little heap of | per, lest I should see her name. I turned 
dressed otter-skins. Although the night was | away from the posters in the streets: when 
scarcely cold enough to demand it, there |I happened by some accident to see her 
was a log of wood burning in the fire-place; | publicly paraded that way, I shuddered all 
there were two easy-chairs, low and roomy ; | through—with shame, I think; and I got to 
and on the mantel-piece were some glasses, | look on her father as a sort of devil that 
and a big black broad-bottomed bottle, such | had been allowed to drive about that beau- 
as used to carry the still vintages of Cham- | tiful creature in vile chains. Ob! Lean not 
pagne even into the remote wilds of the] tell you. When I have heard him talking 
Highlands, before the art of making spark- | away in that infernal, cold, precise way about 
ling wines had been discovered. Mr. Ogil- | her duties to her art, and insisting that she 
vie lit a cigar, stretched out his feet toward | should have no sentiments or feelings of 
the blazing log, and rubbed his hands, which | her own, and that she should simply use 
were not as white as usual. every emotion as a bit of something to im- 
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pose on the public—a bit of her trade, an 
exposure of her own feelings to make peo- 
ple clap their hands—I have sat still and 


wondered at myself that I did not jump up | 
and catch him by the throat and shake the | 


life out of his miserable body.” 

“You have cut your hand, Macleod.” 

He shook a drop or two of blood off. 

“Why, Ogilvie, when I saw you on the 
bridge of the steamer, I nearly went mad 
with delight. I said to myself, ‘ Here is 
some one who has seen her and spoken to 
her, who will know when I tell him.’ And 
now that Iam telling you of it, Ogilvie, you 
will see—you will understand—that it is 
not any actress I have fallen in love with 
it was not the fascination of an actress at 
all, but the fascination of the woman her- 
self; the fascination of her voice, and her 
sweet ways, and the very way she walked, 
too, and the tenderness of her heart. There 
was a sort of wonder about her; whatever 
she did or said was so beautiful, and sim- 
ple, and sweet! And day after day I said 
to myself that my interest in this beautiful 
woman was nothing. Some one told me 
there had been rumors: I laughed. Could 
any one suppose I was going to play Pen- 
dennis over again? And then as the time 
came for me to leave, I was glad, and I was 


miserable at the same time. I despised my- | 
self for being miserable. And then I said | 
to myself, ‘This stupid misery is oniy the | 
fancy of a boy. Wait till you get back to | 
Castle Dare, and the rough seas, and the | 


hard work of the stalking. There is no 
sickness and sentiment on the side of Ben- 
an-Sloich. And so I was glad to come to 
Castle Dare, and to see the old mother, and 
Janet, and Hamish; and the sound of the 
pipes, Ogilvie, when I heard them away in 
the steamer, that brought tears to my eyes; 
and I said to myself, ‘Now you are at home 


again, and there will be no more nonsense | 
of idle thinking.” And what has it come | 


to? I would give every thing I possess in 
the world to see her face once more—ay, to 
be in the same town where she is. I read 
the papers, trying to find out where she is. 
Morning and night it is the same—a fire, 
burning and burning, of impatience, and 
misery, and a craving just to see her face 
and hear her speak.” 

Ogilvie did not know what to say. There 
was something in this passionate confession 
~in the ery wrung from a strong man, and 
in the rude eloquence that here and there 
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| of the covey no doubt think he is as we 
any one of them. But suddenly yo 
there is something wrong. He gets 
from the others; he towers; then doy 
comes, as dead as a stone. You did 
guess any thing of this in London ?” 

| “Well,” said Ogilvie, rather inclin« 

| beat about the bush, “I thought you \ 
paying her a good deal of attention. 
then—she is very popular, you know 
receives a good deal of attention; and 
the fact is, she is an uncommonly pr 
girl, and I thought you were flirting 
with her, but nothing more than that. |] 
had no idea it was something more se 
than that.” 

* Ay,” Macleod said, “if I myself had o 
known! If it was a plunge—as people t 
about falling in love with a woman—w 
the next morning I would have shaken 1 
self free of it, as a Newfoundland dog shakes 
himself free of the water. But a fever 
madness, that slowly gains on you—and \ 
look around and say it is nothing, but « 
after day it burns more and more. And 
is no longer something that you can look at 
apart from yourself—it is your very self; a 
sometimes, Ogilvie, I wonder whether it 
all true, or whether it is nad Lam altogether 
Newcastle—do you know Neweastle ?” 

“T have passed through it, of course,” his 

companion said, more and more amazed at 
| the vehemence of his speech. 


“Tt is there she is neow—I have seen it 
the papers; and it is Neweastle—Neweast |i 

Newcastle—I am thinking of from morn 
ing till night, and if I could only see ene of 
the streets of it I should be glad. They say 
it is smoky and grimy; I should be breath- 
ing sunlight if I lived in the most squalid 


of all its houses. And they say she is going, 


to Liverpool, and to Manchester, and to 
| Leeds; and it is as if my very life were be 

ing drawn away from me. I try to think 
what people may be around her; I try to 
imagine what she is doing at a particulai 
| hour of the day; and I feel as if I were shut 
away in an island in the middle of the At 

lantic, with nothing but the sound of th« 
waves around my ears. Ogilvie, it is enougl 
| to drive a man out of his senses.” 

| “But look here, Macleod,” said Ogilvie, 
| pulling himself together; for it was hard to 
|resist the influence of this vehement and 
| uncontrollable passion—“ look here, man: 
| why don’t you think of it in cold blood? 
| Do you expect me to sympathize with you 


burst from him—that altogether drove or-|as a friend? Or would you like to know 


dinary words of counsel or consolation out 


what any ordinary man of the world would 


of the young man’s mind. | think of the whole ease ?” 


“You have been hard hit, Macleod,” he | 
said, with some earnestness. 


“Don’t give me your advice, Ogilvie,” 
said he, untwining and throwing away the 


“That is just it,’ Macleod said, almost | bit of casting-line that had eut into his fin- 
bitterly. “You fire at a bird. You think| ger. “It is far beyond that. Let me talk 


you have missed him. He sails away as if 
there was nothing the matter, and the rest | 


to you—that is all. I should have gone 
mad in another week, if I had had no one to 
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ik to; and as it is, what better am I than 
? It is not any thing to be analyzed 
it is my very self; what 
I become ?” 
But look here, Macleod—I want to ask 
i. question: would you marry her?” 
man 
This was what any 
looking at the whole situation from | 
Aldershot point of view—would at the 
tset demand? But if Macleod had known 
that was implied in the question, it is 
bable that a friendship that had existed 
m boyhood would then and there have 
He took it that Ogilvie was 
rely referring to the thousand and one 
stacles that lay between him and that 
vious and natural goal. 
“Marry her!” he exclaimed. “ Yes, ;ou 
e right to look at it in that way—to think | 
what it will all Jead to. When I look 
forward, I see nothing but a maze of impos- 
jilities and trouble. One might as well 
ive fallen in love with one of the Roman 
iidens in the Temple of Vesta. She is a 
ite slave. She is a sacrifice to the mon- 
strous theories of that bloodless old pagan, 
er father. And then she is courted and 
lattered on all sides; she lives in a smoke 
of incense: do you think, even supposing 
it all other difficulties were removed 
it eared for else, that she 
ere to care for me, that the influence of 
er father was you think 
yould surrender all the admiration she pro- 
‘kes and the excitement of the life 
eads, to come and live in a dungeon in the 
Highlands? A single day like to-day would 
ill her—she is so tine and delicate 
leaf, I have often thought. 
Ogilvie, Lhave thought of it every way. It 
s like a riddle that you twist and twist 
about to try and get the answer; and I can 


cured : and 


fhe common-sense of the younger 


‘e-asserting itself. 


en severed, 


she no one 


gone do sh 


she 


se 


like a} 
. | 
No, no, | 
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get no answer at all, unless wishing that I 
had And perhaps that 
would have been better.” 

“You take too gloomy a view of it, Mac- 
leod,” said Ogilvie. “For one thing, look 
at Sup- 
pose that she is very ambitious to succeed 


never been born. 


the common-seuse of the matter. 


|in her profession, that is all very well; but 


mind you, it is a very hard life. And if you 
put before her the chance of being styled 
Lady Macleod—well, I may be wrong, but 
I should say that would count for some- 
thing. I haven’t known many 
myself 

“That is idle talk,’ Macleod said; and 
then he added, proudly, “ You do not know 
this woman as I know her.” 

He put aside his pipe; but in truth he 
had never lit it. 

“Come,” said he, with a 
have bored you enough. You won’t mind, 
Ogilvie? The whole of the day I was say- 
ing to myself that I would keep all this 
thing to myself, if my heart burst over it; 
but you see I could not do it, and I have 
made you the victim after all. And we will 
go into the drawing-room now; and we will 
have a And that very 
song you sung one night in London, Ogil- 
vie—it was about ‘ Death’s black 
and do you think you could sing us that 
song to-night ?” 

Ogilvie lookee at him. 

‘I don’t know what you mean by the way 
you are talking, Macleod,” said he. 

“Oh,” said he, with a laugh that did not 
sound quite natural, “have you forgotten 
it? Well, then, Janet will sing us another 
song—that is, ‘ Farewell, Manchester.” And 
we will go to bed soon to-night, for I have 
not been having much sleep lately. But it 
it is a song you do not easily 


actresses 


tired look, “I 


good 


"I y 
song. s 


was a 


wine’ 


is a good song 


forget—that about ‘ Death’s black wine.’ ” 
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BOOK 


SECOND. 


» cause that no persuasion or strategy could advance is unconsciously helped on, in a social sense, by 


the accident of the stranger’s arrival; this event, t 


”y giving a new bias to emotions in one quarter, pre- 


cipitates affairs in another with unexpected rapidity. 


CHAPTER I. 


TIDINGS OF THE COMER. 


N fine days at this time of the year, and | 
earlier, certain ephemeral operations 


( 


were apt to disturb, in their trifling way, | 


the majestic calm of Egdon Heath. They 
were activities which, those of a 
town, a village, or even a farm, would have 
appeared as the ferment of stagnation mere- 
ly, a creeping of the flesh of immobility. 
But here, away from comparisons, shut in 
by the stable hills, among which mere waik- 


beside 


ing had the novelty of pageantry, and where 
any man could imagine himself to be Adam 


| without the least difficulty, they attracted 


the attention of every bird within eye-shot, 


| every reptile not yet asleep, and set the sur- 


rounding rabbits curiously watching from 
hillocks at a safe distance. 

The performance was that of bringing to- 
gether and building into a stack the furze 
fagots which Humphrey had been cutting 
for the captain’s use during the foregoing 
fine days. The stack was at the end of the 
dwelling, and the men engaged in building 
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it were Humphrey and Sam, the old man | course of many days and weeks sunrise 

looking on. advanced its quarters from northea 
It was a fine and quiet afternoon about | southeast, sunset had receded from 

three o'clock, but the winter solstice having | west to southwest; but Eygdon had | 


stealthily come on, the lowness of the sun | heeded the change. 


it Mia! 


n A) th 


Sait ; - 
‘UR TOOK THENOR AN OLD LETTER, AND SPREAD IT OPEN.”—[SEE PAGE 739, APRIL NUMBER.) 

caused the hour to seem later than it actu- Eustacia was in-doors in the dining-room, 
ally was, there being little here to remind | which was really more like a kitchen, hay 
an inhabitant that he must unlearn his sum- | ing a stone floor and a gaping chimney-cot 
mer experience of the sky as a dial. In the|ner. The air was still, and while she lin- 
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da moment here alone, sounds of voices 
conversation came to her ears directly 
lown the chimney. 
ind listening, looked up the old irregular 
't, with its cavernous hollows, where the 


She entered the recess, | 


} write, they wouldn’t | 


smoke blundered about on its way to the | 
juare bit of sky at the top, from which the | 
light struck down with a pallid glare | 
:pon the tatters of soot draping the flue as | 


sea-weed drapes a rocky fissure. 


She remembered: the furze stack was not | 
far from the chimney, and the voices were | 


those of the workers. 

Her grandfather joined in the conversa- 
tion. 
home. His father’s occupation would have 
suited him best, and the boy should have 
followed on. I don’t believe in these new 
moves in families. My father was a sailor, 
so was I, and so should my son have been if 
I had had one.” 

“The place he’s been living at is Paris,” 
said Humphrey, “and they tell me ’tis 
where the king’s head was cut off years ago. 
My poor mother used to tell me about that 


business. 


= 7 


come to is sure to have some bad word or 
other chalked upon it 
a@ woman can hardly pass for shame some- 


If they’d never been taught how to 


by the young rascals: 


times. 
iave been able to s¢ rib- 
ble such villainy. Their fathers couldn’t do 
it, and the country was all the better for it.” 

“Now I should think, cap’n, that Miss 
Eustacia had about as much in her head that 
comes from books as any body about here.” 

“Perhaps if Miss Eustacia, too, had less 
romantic nonsense in her head, it would be 


| better for her,” said the captain, shortly ; 


“That lad ought never to have left | 


| pair —hey ? 


‘Hummy,’ she used to say, ‘I was | 


, young girl then, and as I was at home| 


ironing mother’ afternoon 
parson came in 
king’s head off, 
next God knows. 

“A good many of us knew as well as He 
before long,” said the captain, chuckling. 
“T lived seven years under water on account 
of it in my boyhood, in that d 
of the Triumph, seeing men brought down 
to the cockpit with their legs and arms 
jown to Jericho. And so the young man 
has settled in Paris. A jeweller’s assistant, 
or some such thing, is he not ?” 

“Yes, Sir, that’s it. ’Tis a blazing great 
shop that he belongs to, so I’ve heard his 
other say. Like a king’s palace as far as 


diments go. 


8S caps one 


Jane; and what ’twill be 
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in Ox, all washed in gold.” 

‘I can well mind when he left home,” 

id Sam. 

“Tis a good thing for the feller,” said 

Humphrey. “A sight of times better to be 

selling diments than nobbling about here.” 
“Tt must cost a good few shillings to deal 

it such a shop.” 


the | 
and said, “ They’ve cut the | 


after which he walked away. 
“T say, Sam,” observed Humphrey, when 
“she and Clym Yeo- 
bright would make a very pretty pigeon 
? If they wouldn’t I'll be dazed! 
Both of one mind about niceties, for certain, 
and learned in print, and always thinking 
about high doctrine—there couldn’t be a 
better couple if they were made o’ purpose 
Clym’s family is as good as hers. His fa- 
ther was a farmer, that’s true; but his 
mother was a sort of lady, as we know. 
Nothing would please me better than to sec 
them two man and wife.” 

“They’d look very natty, arm-in-crook 
together, and their best clothes on, whether 
or no, if he’s at all the well-favored fellow 
he used to be.” 


“They would, Humphrey. Well, I should 


| like to see the chap terrible much after so 


d surgery |} 


|} he was. 


many years. If I knew for certain when h 
was coming, I’d stroll out three or four miles 


though I suppose he’s altered from the bo; 
They say he can talk French as 
fast as a maid can eat blackberries; and if 


}so, depend upon it we who have staid at 


Ear-drops and rings by hat- |} 


“A good few indeed, my man,” replied the | 


captain. 


“Yes, you may make away with | 


a deal of money, and be neither drunkard | 


nor glutton.” 

“They say, too, that Clym Yeobright is 
become a real perusing man, with 
notions about things. There, 


strangest 


it’s because he went to school early, such 
as the school was.” 

“Strange notions, has he?” 
man. 


said the old 

“ Ah, there’s too much of that send- 

ing to school in these days. It only does 

harm. Every gate post and barn’s door you 
Vor. LVI.—No. 336.—5 7 


the 


home shall seem no more than scroff in his 
eyes.” 

“Coming across the water to Budmouth 
y steamer, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes: but how he’s coming 
mouth I don’t know.” 

“That’s a bad trouble about his cousin 
Thomasin. I fe}- 
low like Clym likes to come home into it. 
Be dazed if I should like a relation of mine 
to have been made such a fool of by a man. 
It makes the family look small.” 

“Yes. Poor maid, her heart has ached 
enough about it. Her health is suffering 
from it, I hear, for she will bide entirely in- 
We never see her out now, scamper- 
ing over the furze with a face as red as a 
rose, as she used to do.” 

“ve heard she wouldn’t have Wildeve 
now if he asked her.” 

‘You have? ’Tis news to me.” 

While the catherers had desultorily 
conversed thus, Eustacia’s face had gradual 
ly bent to the hearth in a profound reverie, 
the dry turf 


from Bud- 


wonder a pice-notioned 


le 
hé 


doors. 


urze- 


nes 


which lay burning at her feet 


her toe unconsciously tap} 





mip 


The subject of their discourse had been 
keenly to her. A young and 
clever coming into that lonely 
heath from, of all contrasting places in the 
Paris. It like a man coming 
from heaven. More singular still, the heath- 
men had instinctively coupled her and this 
man together in their minds as a pair born 
for each other. 


interesting 


mah was 


world, was 


That five minutes of overhearing furnish- 
ed Eustacia with v eh to fill the 
whole blank afternoon. Such sudden an- 
nihilations of mental vacuity do sometimes 
occur thus quietly. could never have 
believed in the morning that her colorless 
inner world would before night become as 


Isions enou 
} 
spe 


animated as water under a microscope, and 
that without the arrival of a single visitor. | 
The words of Sam and Humphrey on the 
consonancy between the unknown and her- 
self had on her mind the effect of the invad- | 
ing Bard’s prelude in the “Castle of Indo- | 
at which myriads of imprisoned | 
shapes arose where had previously appeared | 
the stillness of a void. 


lence,” 


Involved in these imaginings, she knew 
nothing of time. When became con- | 
of externals, behold, it was dusk. | 
The furze rick was finished; the men had | 
gone home. Eustacia went up stairs, think- 
ing that she would take a walk at this her | 
usual time; and she determined that her | 
walk should be in the direction of Blooms 
End, the birth-place of young Yeobright and | 
the present home of his mother. She had 
no reason for walking elsewhither, and why 


should she not go that way ? 


she 


scious 


The scene of | 
a day-dream is sufficient for a pilgrimage at 
nineteen. To look at the palings before the | 
Yeobrights’ house had the dignity of a nee- 
essary performance. Strange that such a} 
piece of idling should have seemed an im- | 
portant errand. 

She put on her bonnet, and, leaving the | 
house, descended the hill on the side toward 
Blooms End, where she walked slowly along | 
the valley for a distance of a mile and a 
half. This brought her to a spot in which 
the green bottom of the dale began to wid- 
en, the furze bushes yet further 
from the path on each side, till they were 
diminished to an isolated one here and there | 
by the increasing fertility of the soil. 
yond the irregular carpet of grass was a row 


to recede 


of white palings, which marked the verge | 
of the heath in this latitude. They showed 
upon the dusky scene that they bordered as 
Behind | 


distinetly as white lace on velvet. 


the white palings was a little garden; be- | she said, in a low voice. 


hind the garden an old, irregular, thatched | 
house, facing the heath, and commanding a | 


full view of the valley. This was the ob- | 


scure, removed spot to which was about to| way they behave toward me ? 


return a man whose latter life had been 


Be- | “ 


| again. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE PEOPLE AT BLOOMS END MAKE READ} 


ALL that afternoon the expected arriyg 
of the subject of Eustacia’s ruminations ere 
ated a bustle of preparation at Blooms E 
Thomasin had been persuaded by hex 
and by an instinctive impulse of loyalty ¢ 
ward her cousin Clym, to bestir herself 
his account with an alacrity unusual i) 
during these most sorrowful days of he1 
At the time that was listening 
the rick-makers’ conversation on Clym’s 
turn, Thomasin was climbing into a loft « 
her aunt’s fuel-house, where the stor 
ples were kept, to search out t 
largest of them for the coming holiday tim 

The loft was lighted by a semicir 
hole, through which the pigeons crept 


Eustacia 


he best 


| their lodgings in the same high quarters of 


the premises; and from this hole the s 

shone in a bright yellow patch upon the fig 
ure of the maiden as she knelt and plunged 
her naked arms into the soft brown fen 
which, from its abundance, was used on Ee 


don in packing away stores of all kinds 


The pigeons were flying about her ix 
with the greatest unconcern, and the fac 
of her aunt was just visible above the floor 
of the loft, lit by a few stray motes of lig] 
as she stood half-way up the ladder, look 
ing at a spot into which she was not clim) 
er enough to venture, 

“Now a few russets, Tamsin. He used ti 
like them almost as well as ribstones.” 

Thomasin turned and rolled aside the fer 
from another nook, where more mellow fruit 
greeted her with its ripe smell. Before pick- 
ing them out she stopped a moment. 

“Dear Clym, I wonder how your fac 
looks now,” she said, gazing abstractedly at 
the pigeon-hole, which admitted the sun- 


| light so directly upon her brown hair and 


transparent tissues that it almost seemed to 


| shine through her. 


“Tf he could have been dear to you in an- 
other way,” said Mrs. Yeobright from thi 
ladder, “this might have been a happy 


| meeting.” 


“Is there any use in saying what can d 
no good, aunt ?” 
“Yes,” said her aunt, with some warmth. 
To thoroughly fill the air with the past 


| misfortune, so that other girls may take 


warning and keep clear of it.” 

Thomasin lowered her face to the apples 
“T am a warning to others, just as 
thieves and drunkards and gamblers are.” 
“What a class to 
belong to them? 


belong to! Do I really 


’Tis absurd. Yet why, aunt, does every body 


keep on making me think that I do, by the 
Why don’t 


| people judge me by my acts? Now look at 
me as I kneel here picking up these apples 
-do I look like alost woman? .... I wish 


passed in the French capital—the centre of 


the fashionable world. 
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good women were as 


good as I!” she 
lded, a 


ed themselves into her eyes that she could 
hardly distinguish apples from fern 
as I do,” said | continued 


. Yeobright ; “they judge from false 


as she 
industriously searching to hide 
re | her weakness. 


“Strangers don’t see you 


“WY Sy id M4 
Mi ia HY YY 5 i 
dif Wo Y th 


ny. at 


THE FACE OF HER AUNT WAS JUST VISIBLE ABOVE THE FLOOR O} 


port. Well, it is a silly job,and I am part-| “As soonas you have finished getting the 
ly to blame.” apples,” her aunt said, descending the lad- 
ler, ‘come down, and we'll go for the holly. 
There is nobody on the heath this after- 


“How quickly a rash thing can be done!” 
Her lips were quivering, and tears so crowd 


( 








OSE TES «EPEM 


5 EES OD GET 


aegrton 


siniesciliiliis a 
RSet 


Secon abecieeie. >” 
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noon, and you need not fear being stared “Yes, you have.” 
at. We must get some berries, or Clym will “You may think what you choose. | 
never believe in our preparations.” have never implied to you by word or de 
Thomasin came down when the apples} that I have grown to think otherwis 
were collected, and together they went) him, and I never will. And I shall man 
through the white palings to the heath be- | him.” 
youd. The open hills were airy and clear, “Well, wait till he repeats his offer 
and the remote atmosphere appeared, as it | think he may doit now that he knows—sm 
often appears on a fine winter day, in dis-| thing I told him, I don’t for a moment 
tinct planes of illumination independently | pute that it is the most proper thing for ) 
toned, the rays which lit the nearer tracts| to marry him. Much as I have objected 1 
of landscape streaming visibly across those | him in by-gone days, I agree with you no 
further off: a stratum of ensaffroned light | you may be sure. It is the only way out o 
was imposed on a stratum of deep blue, and | a false position, and a very galling one.” 
behind these lay still remoter scenes wrapped | “What did you tell him?” 
in frigid gray. 


“That he was standing in the way of a 
They reached the place where the hollies | other lover of yours.” 

grew, which was in a conical pit, so that| “Aunt,” said Thomasin, with round ey: 

the tops of the trees were not much above | “ what do you mean ?” 

the general level of the ground. Thomasin “Don’t be alarmed; it was my duty. 

stepped up into a fork of one of the bushes, | can say no more about it now, but when 

as she had done under happier circumstances | is over I will tell you exactly what I sai 

on many similar occasions, and with a small | and why I said it.” 

chopper they had brought began to lop off Thomasin was perforce content. 

the heavily berried boughs. “And you will keep the secret of n 
“Don’t scratch your face,” said her aunt, | would-be marriage from Clym for the pres 

who stood at the edge of the pit, regarding | ent?” she next asked. 

the girl as she held on amid the glistening | “Thave given my word to. But what 

green and scarlet masses of the tree. “ Will|the use of it? He must soon know wha 

you walk with me to meet him this even-} has happened. A mere look at your fac 

ing ?” | will show him that something is wrong.” 


‘T should like to. Else it would seem} Thomasin turned and regarded her aunt 


2 . . ” : fa bl . le , 9 Y 
as if I had forgotten him,” said Thomasin, | from the tree. ‘Now hearken to me,” sh 
| 


tossing out a bough. “ Not that that would | said, her delicate voice expanding into firm 
matter much: I belong to one man; noth- | ness by a force which was other than phys 
ing can alter that. And that man I must|ical. “Tell him nothing. If he finds out 
marry, for my pride’s sake.” | that I am not worthy to be his cousin, | 

‘Tam afraid—” began Mrs. Yeobright. | him. But, since he loved me once, we wil 

“ Ah, you think, ‘That weak girl—how is not pain him by telling him my trouble to 
she going to get a man to marry her when| soon. The air is full of the story, I know 
she chooses?’ But let me tell you one thing, | but gossips will not dare to speak of it t 
aunt—Mr. Wildeve is not a profligate man | him for the first few days. His closeness ti 
any more than I am animproper woman. He} me is the very thing that will hinder th 
has an unfortunate manner, and doesn’t try | tale from reaching him early. If I am not 
to make people like him if they don’t wish | made safe from sneers in a week or two, | 
to do it of their own accord.” | will tell him myself.” 

“ Thomasin,” said Mrs. Yeobright, quietly,| The earnestness with which Thomasi 
fixing her eye upon her niece, “do you think | spoke prevented further objections. He 
you deceive me in your defense of Mr. Wild-| aunt simply said, “Very well. He 


eve ?” 


should 
| by rights have been told at the time that 

“How do you mean ?” | the wedding was going to be. He will nev 

‘I have long had a suspicion that your | er forgive you for your secrecy.” 
love for him has changed its color since you| “Yes, he will, when he knows it was be 
have found him not to be the saint you| cause I wished to spare him, and that I did 
thought him, and that you act a part to| not expect him home so soon. And you 
me.” |must not let me stand in the way of you 

“He wished to marry me, and I wish to| Christmas party. Putting it off would onl) 
marry him.” | make matters worse.” 

“Now I put it to yon: Would you at this} “Of course I shall not. I don’t wish t 
present moment agree to be his wife if that | show myself beaten before all Egdon as thi 
had not happened to entangle you with|sport of a man like Wildeve. We hav: 
him ?” enough berries now, I think, and we ha 

Thomasin looked into the tree and ap-| better take them home. By the time we 
peared much disturbed. “Aunt,” she said, ! have decked the house with this, and hung 
presently, “I have, I think, a right to refuse | up the mistletoe, we must think of starting 
to answer that question.” to meet him.” 
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Thomasin came out of the tree, shook 

m her hair and dress the loose berries 
hich had fallen thereon, and went down 
e hill with her aunt, each woman bearing 
half the gathered boughs. It was now near- 
four o’clock, and the sunlight was leaving 
e vales. When the west grew red the 
vo relatives came again from the house, 
nd plunged into the heath in a different 
rection from the first, toward a point in 
the distant highway along which the ex- 
pected man was to return. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW A LITTLE SOUND PRODUCED A GREAT 
DREAM. 


EvusTacia stood just within the heath, 
straining her eyes in the direction of Mrs. 
Yeobright’s house and premises. No light, 
sound, or movement was perceptible there. 
fhe evening was chilly; the spot was dark 
ud lonely. She inferred that the guest had 
not yet come; and after lingering ten or 
fifteen minutes she turned again toward 
nome, 

She had not far retraced her steps when 
sounds in front of her betokened the ap- 
proach of persons in conversation along the 
same path. Soon their heads became visi- 
je against the sky. They were walking 
slowly,and though it was too dark for much 
discovery of character from aspect, the gait 
of them showed that they were not workers 
on the heath. Eustacia stepped a little out 
of the foot-track to let them pass. They 
were two women and aman; and the voices 
f the women were those of Mrs. Yeobright 
nd Thomasin. 

They went by her, and at the moment of 
passing appeared to discern her dusky form. 
Chere came to her ears, in a masculine voice, 
“Good-night.” 

She murmured a reply, glided by them, 
ud then turned round. She could not, for 
.moment, believe that chance, unimplored, 
had brought into her presence the soul of 
the house she had gone to inspect, the man 
without whom her inspection would not 
have been thought of. 

She strained her eyes to see them, but 
vas unable. Such was her intentness, how- 
ever, that it seemed as if her ears were per- 
forming the functions of seeing as well as 
hearing. This extension of power can al- 
most be believed in at such moments. The 
deaf Dr. Kitto was probably under the in- 
tluence of a parallel fancy when he de- 
scribed his bedy as having become, by long 
endeavor, so sensitive to vibrations that he 
had gained the power of perceiving by it as 
by ears. 

She could follow every word that the ram- 
blers uttered. They were talking no se- 


crets. They were merely indulging in the 
ordinary vivacious chat of relatives who 
have long been parted in person though not 
in soul. But it was not to the words that 
Eustacia listened; she could not even have 
recalled, a few minutes later, what the 
words were. It was to the alternating 
voice that gave out about one-tenth of them 
the voice that had wished her good-night. 
Sometimes this throat uttered Yes, some- 
times it uttered No; sometimes it made in- 
quiries about a time-worn denizen of the 
place. Once it surprised her notions by re- 
marking upon the friendliness and geniality 
written in the faces of the hills around. 

The three voices passed on, and decayed 
and died out upon her ear. Thus much had 

been granted her, and all besides withheld. 
Yet herein lay the savor of the event. 

Such an emanation from another nature 
would have awakened her curiosity had it 
come unattended. But during the greater 
part of the afternoon she had been entran- 
cing herself with ideas of the rare fascina- 
tion which must attend a being coming di- 
rect from beautiful Paris—laden with its 
atmosphere, familiar with its charms; and 
| had felt what interest this man would have 
for her in particular, seeing that the heath- 
men had instinctively looked upon him as 
her born fellow. 

With the departure of the figures the pro- 
fuse articulations of the females wasted 
away from her memory, but the accents of 
the other staid on. Was there any thing in 
the voice of Mrs. Yeobright’s son—for Clym 
it was—phenomenal as asound? No: it was 
simply comprehensive. All emotional things 
were possible to the speaker of that good- 
night. Eustacia’s imagination supplied the 
rest —except the solution to one riddle: 
what could the tastes of that man be who 
saw friendliness and geniality in these 
shaggy hills? 

On such occasions as this a thousand ideas 
pass through a highly charged woman’s 
head, and they indicate themselves on her 
face; but the changes, though actual, are 
minute. Eustacia’s features went through a 
rhythmical succession of them. She glowed; 
remembering the mendacity of the imagina- 
tion, she flagged; then she freshened; then 
she fired; then she cooled again. It was a 
cycle of aspects, produced by a cycle of 
visions. 

Eustacia entered her own house: she was 
excited. Her grandfather was enjoying him- 
self over the fire, raking about the ashes and 
exposing the red-hot surface of the turves, 
so that their lurid glare irradiated the chim- 
ney-corner with the hues of a furnace. 

“Why is it that we are never friendly 
with the Yeobrights ?” she said, coming for- 
ward and stretching her little hands over 
the warmth. “I wish we were. They seem 
to be very nice people.” 
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‘Be hanged if [know why,” said the cap- 





































































































































































































































































































































































































. motion in any way, these two wheeled out 
from the mass of dancers, dived into one of 
the pools of the heath, and came out some- 
where beneath into an iridescent hollow, 
arched with rainbows, scented, warm, flow- 





























ery, and transparent as a greenhouse. “It 
must be here,” said the voice by her side, 
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tain. “I liked the old man well enough, 
EE though he was as rough as a hedge. But 
BY ou would never have cared to go there, even 
f vou might have, I am well sure.” 
Why shouldn’t I?” 

‘Your town tastes would find them fa 
oo countritied. They sit in the kitchen, 
drink mead and elder wine, and sand the 

: tloor to keep it clean. <A sensible way of 
ij life ; but how would you like it ?” 

“1 thought Mrs. Yeobright was a lady- 
like woman ?”? 

“Yes; but she was obliged to live as het 

: husband did; and I suppose she has taken 

| kindly to it by this time.—Ah, I recollect 
that I once accidentally offended her, and I 
have never seen het since.” 

That night was an eventful one to Eus- 
tacia’s brain, and one which she hardly ever 
forgot. She dreamed a dream; and few hu- 
man beings, from Nebuchadnezzar to the 
Swatiham tinker, ever dreamed a more re- 
markable one. Such an elaborately devel- 
oped, perplexing, exciting dream was cer- 
tainly never dreamed by a girl in Eustacia’s 
situation before. It had as many ramifi- 
cations as the Cretan labyrinth, as many 
tluctuations as the Northern Lights, as much 
color as a parterre in June, was as crowded 
with figures as a coronation. To Queen 
Scheherezade the dream might have seemed 
not far removed from commonplace. To a 
girl just returned from all the courts of Eu- 
rope it might have seemed not more than 
interesting. But amid the circuinstances of 
Eustacia’s life it was as wonderful as a 
dream could be. 

It was full of scenes, which delighted her 
in their sequence, differing from those of a 
theatre by melting into each other without 
hitch or delay. But it is unnecessary to 
give a detailed description of all of them, 
amounting as they did to nothing more than 
a dream after all. 

5 There was, however, gradually evolved 
a less extravagant episode, in which the 
heath dimly appeared behind the general 
brilliancy of the action. She was dancing 
to wondrous music, and her partner was a 
man in silver armor, the visor of his helmet 
being closed. The mazes of the dance were 
ecstatic, and differed from ordinary move- | 
; ments in that each dancer flew along a few 
feet high in the air, like swallows over a 
mead. Soft whispering came into her ear 
from under the radiant helmet, and she felt 
like a woman in paradise. Suddenly, with- 
i? out stopping or breaking the curves of their 
' 


and blushingly looking up she saw him r 
moving his casque to kiss her. At ft] 

moment there was a cracking noise, and ] 

figure fell into fragments like a pack 
cards. 


She cried aloud, “*O that I had seen 
face!” 

Eustacia awoke. The cracking had lx 
that of the window-shutter down sta 
which the maid-servant was opening to 
in the day, now slowly increasing to Na 
ture’s meagre allowance at this sickly 

of the year. “O that I had seen his face! 
she said again. “’T'was meant for Mr. Y 
bright.” 

When she became cooler she pere« 
that many of the phases of the dream | 
naturally arisen out of the images and f 
cies of the day before. But this detract 
little from its interest, which lay in the ex 
cellent fuel it provided for newly kindle 
fervor. She was at the modulating px 
between indifference and love, at the sta 
called having a fancy for. 


It always occurs 
once in the history of the most gigantic pas 
sions and appetites, and it is a period wher 
they are in the hands of the weakest will 
The irresistible monster has been the easil 

crushed atomy at some time or other. As 
capart, Orgoglio, Morgante, Margutte, Grim 
Slaygood, whatever their names and chat 
acter, all were once mere boneless embryos 

The perfervid woman was by this tim 
half in love with a vision. The fantasti 
nature of her passion, which lowered her as 
an intellect, raised her as a soul. If shi 
had had a little more self-control, she woul 
have attenuated the emotion to nothing by 
sheer reasoning, and so have killed it off 
If she had had a little less pride, she might 
have gone and circumambulated the Yeo 
brights’ premises at Blooms End at any 
maidenly sacrifice until she had seen him 
But Eustacia did neither of these things 
She acted as the most exemplary might 
have acted, being so influenced: she took 
an airing twice or thrice a day upon thi 
Egdon hills, and kept her eyes employed. 

The first occasion passed, and he did not 
come that way. 

She promenaded a second time, and was 
gain the sole wanderer there. 

The third time there was a dense fog 
she looked around, but without much hope 
Even if he had been walking within twenty 
yards of her, she could not have seen him. 

At the fourth attempt to encounter him it 
began to rain in torrents, and she turne¢ 
back. 





The fifth sally was in the afternoon: it 
was fine, and she remained out long, walk 
ing to the very top of the valley in which 


Blooms End lay. She saw the white paling 


about half a mile off; but he did not ap 
pear. It was lmost with heart-sickness 
that she came home, and with a sense of 


} 


YITIs and men 
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re solved 
re. 
Providence is nothing if not coquet- 
sooner had Ei 
than the opportunity 
sought, had 


She 


man from Paris no m¢ 


at her weakness. 


‘or the 


to 


T 
formed | t 


and no istacia 
re solve 


hich, 


| holden. 


came, 


while been entirely | « 


Clym Yeobri 


al 


CHAPTER 


LED ON 


rvs 


USTACIA IS rO AN 


ADVENTURE 
IN the evening of this last da 
tion, which was the 


y of ¢ xpec- 
twenty-third of De- 
mber, Eustacia was at 


home alone. she 


rarumor newly come to her ears 
obright’s visit to his mother was to be of 
ort duration, and would end some time the 
L to herself. 


xt week. “ Naturally,” she said 


nan in the full swing of his activities in 
vreat city could not afford to linger long 
Egdon Heath. That she would behold 
the owner of the 
the 

is most unlikely, 
of his mother’s house 
which 


S 


ce to face awakening 


ce within limits of such a holiday 


unless she were to haunt 
like a 
and 


environs 


to do was difficult un- 


The customary expedient of provincial 
under such circumstances is 
In an ordinary village or 
intry town one can safely calculate that, 
er on Christmas-day or the Sunday con- 
guous, any native home for the holidays, 
ho has not through age or ennui lost the 
ppetite for seeing and being seen, will turn 
ip in some pew or other, shining with hope, 
Thus 

the congregation on Christmas morning is 
ostly a Tussaud collection of celebrities 
vho have been born in the neighborhood. 
the 
year, 


urch-going. 


self-consciousness, and new clothes. 


mistress, left neglected at home 
7 de 
velopment of the returned lover who has 
forgotten her, and think she 
him over her prayer-book that he may throb 
with a renewed fidelity when novelties have 
ost their charm. And hither a compara- 
tively recent settler like Eustacia may be- 
ake herself to scrutinize the person of a 
native son who left home before her ad- 
ent upon the scene, and consider if the 
friendship of his parents be worth cul- 
tivating during his next absence in order 
to secure a knowledge of him on his next 
eturn, 

But 


} 
sible 


the 
can steal and observe the 


as watches 


these tender schemes were not fea- 
among the scattered inhabitants of 
Egdon Heath. In name they were parish- 
oners, but virtually they belonged to no 
parish at all. People who came to these 
few isolated houses to keep Christmas with 
their friends remained in their friends’ chim- 
ney-corners drinking mead and other com- 
forting liquors till they left again for good 


and all. 


though 


dry. 


W ould be a 
ing 


he 


hire 
occupied at thi 
id passed the recent hour in lamenting |ence to the parlor 
that | hearth, constructed for turf fires—a 
the i 
season. 
room were those on the 
showed their shapes against the 
the middle article | 
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R | ] 
LalbD, SHOW, 1ce, mud, every where 


around, they did not care to trudge two or 


hree miles to sit wet-footed and splashed 


o the nape of their necks among those who, 


neighbors, lived 
d entered it clean and 
it was ten to one that 


1) 
vht would go t 


In some meas 


ure 
lose to the church, an 


Eustacia knew 


o no church at 
, and that it 
of labor for her to ¢ 
| 


ana iy 


ll during his few days of leave 
] waste o driv- 
oe the over a bad 
ype 
It 


pony road in 
to see him there 

was dusk, and she was sitting by the 
in the dining-room or hall, which they 
year In preter 


of 


s time of the 


because large 
fuel 
winter 
in the 
l, whiel 


low sky 


its 


was 


to 


sible 


captain partial ll 


The only 


the 


. article 


8 


} 
Sil 


window 
wing the old hour-glass 
er two a pair of ancient Britis] 
had 
and wet 


razor-| 


ind the of 


urns which been dug barrow 


from a 


near, e used as flower-pots for two 


eaved cactuses, Somebody knocked 


rhe 


her grandfather. 


at the door. servant was out; so was 
The person, after waiting 
a minute, came in andt ippe d at the door of 
the room. 
“Who's there 
Cap'n Dre 
} 


arose and 


” said Eustacia. 


‘Please, W let 
went to the door. 
can not allow you to come in so boldly. 


should have waited.” 


, Will you 


us 
Eustacia af 
You 


“The cap’n said I might come in without 


any fuss,” was answered in a lad’s pleasant 


voice. 

“Oh, did he ?” said Eustacia, more gently. 
“What do you want, Charley ?” 

“Please will your grandfather lend us his 


fuel-house, to try over our parts in, to-night 


at seven o’clock ? 


“What, are you one of the Egdon mum 
mers for this year ?” 

mi Yes, miss. The cap’n used to let the 
old mummers practice here.” 

“T know it. Yes, you may use the fuel- 
house if you like,” said Eustacia, lan- 
guidly. 

The choice of Captain Drew’s fuel-house 
as the scene of rehearsal was dictated by 
the fact that his dwelling was nearly in the 
centre of the heath. 
roomy as a barn, and was a most desirable 
The lads who 
formed the company of players lived at dif- 
ferent scattered points around, and by meet- 
ing in this spot the distances to be traversed 
by all the comers would be about equally 
proportioned. 

Of mummers and mumming Eustacia had 
the greatest contempt. The mummers them- 
selves were not afflicted with any such feel- 
ing for their art, though at the same time 
they were not enthusiastic. A traditional 


The fuel-house was as 


| place for such a purpose. 
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pastime is to be distinguished from a mere 
revival in no more striking feature than in 
this, that while in the revival all is excite- 
ment and fervor, the survival is carried on 
with a stolidity and absence of stir which 
set one wondering why a thing that is done 
so perfunctorily should be kept up at all. 


Like Balaam and other unwilling prophets, | 


the agents seem moved by an inner compul- 
to say and do their allotted 
whether they will or no. This unweeting 


sion 


manner of performance is the true ring by | 


which, in this refurbishing age, a fossilized 
survival may |} 
production. 


e known from a spurious re- 


The piece was the well-known play of 
Saint George, and all who were behind the 
scenes assisted in the preparations, including 
the females of each household. Without the 
co-operations of sisters and sweethearts the 
dresses were likely to be a failure; but on 
the other hand, this class of assistance was 
not without its drawbacks. The 


in designing and decorating the armor: 
they insisted on attaching loops and bows 
of silk and velvet in any situation pleasing 
to their taste. Gorget, basinet, cui- 
ilike in the view 


these feminine eyes were practicable 


gusset, 


_ 


ss, gauntlet, sleeve, all « 


¢ 
spaces whereon to sew scraps of fluttering 


] . 
coior, 


It might be that Joe, who fought on the 
side of Christendom, had a sweetheart, and 
that Jim, who fought on the side of the Mos- 
lem, had one likewise. During the making 
of the costume it would come to the knowl- 
edge of Joe’s sweetheart that Jim’s was put- 


ting brilliant silk scallops at the bottom of 


her lover’s surcoat, in addition to the rib- 


bons of the visor, the bars of which, being } 


invariably formed of colored strips about 
half an inch wide hanging before the face, 
were mostly of that material. Joe’s sweet- 
heart straightway placed brilliant silk on 
the scallops of the hem in question, and, go- 
ing a 
Jim’s, not to be out- 
done, would affix bows and rosettes every 
where. 

The result was that in the end the Val- 
iant Soldier of the Christian army was distin- 
guished by no peculiarity of accoutrement 
from the Turkish Knight; and what was 
worse, on a casual view Saint George him- 
self might be mistaken for his deadly ene- 
my the Saracen. 


the shoulder-pieces. 


The guisers themselves, 
though inwardly regretting this confusion 
of persons, could not afford to offend those 


by whose assistance they so largely prof- | 


ited, and the innovations were allowed to 
stand. 

There was, it is true, a limit to this tend- 
ency to uniformity. 
preserved his character intact: his darker 
habiliments, peculiar hat, and the bottle of 


parts | 


females | 
could never be brought to respect tradition | 


little further, added ribbon tufts to | 


The Leech or Doctor | 
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physic slung under his arm could never 
mistaken. And the same might be said of 
the conventional figure of Father Christ. 
mas, with his gigantic club, who acc 
panied the band as general protector 
the long night journeys from parish to pa 
ish, and was bearer of the purse. 

Seven o’clock, the hour of rehearsal, cam, 
|round, and in a short time Eustacia co 
hear voices in the fuel-house. To dissipat 
}in some trifling measure her abiding sens 
of the murkiness of human life, she went t: 
the “linhay,” or lean-to shed, which forme; 
| the root store of their dwelling, and abutte: 
|on the fuel-house. Here was a small roug] 
hole in the mud wall, originally made fo 
pigeons, through which the interior of th 
next shed could be viewed. A light cam 

from it now, and Eustacia stepped upor 
stool to look in upon the scene. 

On a ledge in the fuel-house stood thre: 
| tall rush-lights, and by the light of the: 
seven or eight lads were marching about 
haranguing, and confusing each other in e) 
|deavors to perfect themselves in the 

Humphrey and Sam, the furze and turf 
| cutters, were there looking on, so also was 
| Timothy Fairway, who leaned against tli 
|} wall and prompted the boys from memory 

interspersing among the set words remarks 
| and anecdotes of the superior days when hi 
}and others were the Egdon mummers elect 
| that these lads were now. 

“Well, ye be as well up to it as ever y¢ 
“Not that such mum 
Har- 


| will be,” he said. 
ming would have passed in our time. 
|ry as the Saracen should strut a bit mor 


| 
| 


land John needn’t holler his 
Beyond that, perhaps you'll do. 

ot all your clothes ready ?” 
“We shall by Monday.” 

| “Your first outing will be Monday night, 

I suppose ?”” 

| “Yes. At Mrs. Yeobright’s.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Yeobright’s. What makes het 
want to see ye? I should think a middle- 

aged woman was tired of mumming.” 

“She’s got up a bit of a party, becaus 

|’tis the first Christmas that her son Clym 

| has been home for a long time.” 

| “To be sure, to be sure—her party! I 

) am going myself. I almost forgot it, upon 

| my life.” 

Eustacia’s face flagged. There was to lx 

|2 party at the Yeobrights’; she, naturally, 
| 

| 


inside 
Have you 


out 


lo 
| 5 


| 


had nothing to do with it. She was a 
stranger to all such homely gatherings, and 
had always held them as scarcely apper- 
| taining to her sphere. But had she been 
going, what an opportunity would have 
| been afforded her of seeing the man whose 
|influence was penetrating her like summer 
sun! To increase that influence was covet- 
ed excitement; to cast it off might be to re- 
cover serenity; to leave it as it stood was 
| tantalizing. 
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The lads and men prepared to leave the 
premises, and Eustacia returned to her fire- 
le. She was immersed in thought, but 
not for long. In a few minutes the lad 
Charley, who had come to ask permission to 
ise the place, returned with the key to the 
sitchen. 


Eustacia heard him, and opening 
the door into the passage, said, “‘ Charley, 
come here.” 

The lad was surprised. 
not without blushing; for he, 
ke many, had felt the power of this girl’s 
and form. . 

She pointed to a seat by the fire, and en- 
tered the other side of the chimney-corner 
ierself. It could be seen in her face that 
whatever motive she might have had in 

king the youth in-doors would soon ap- 


Sk go 


ont-room, 


pear. 
“Which part do you play, Charley—the 
Turkish Knight, do you not?” inquired the 


auty, looking across the smoke of the fire | 


o him on the other side. 

“Yes, miss, the Turkish Knight,” he re- 
plied, diffidently. 

“Ts yours a long part ?” 

“Nine speeches, about.” 

“Can you repeat them to me? 
should like to hear them.” 

The lad smiled into the glowing turf, and 
began: 

“Here come I, a Turkish Knight, 
Who learned in Turkish land to fight,” 


If so, I 


continuing the discourse throughout the 
scenes to the concluding catastrophe of his 
fall by the hand of Saint George. 


Eustacia had heard the part recited many | 


times before. When the lad ended, she be- 
gan, precisely in the same words, and rant- 
ed on without hitch or divergence till she 
too reached the end. It was the same thing, 
yet how different. Like in form, it had the 
vided and finish of a Raffaelle 
ifter Perugino, which, while faithfully re- 
producing the original subject, entirely dis- 
tances the original art. 

Charley’s eyes rounded with surprise. 
“Well, you be a clever lady!” he said, in ad- 
miration. 
mine.” 

“T have heard it before,” she quietly ob- 
served. ‘Now would you do any thing to 
please me, Charley ?” 

“Td do a good deal, miss.” 

“Would you let me play your part for one 
night ?” 

“Oh, miss! 
you couldn’t.” 

“T can get boy’s clothes—at least all that 
would be wanted besides the mumming 
dress. What should I have to give you to 
lend me your things, to let me take your 
place for an hour or two on Monday night, 
and on no account to say a word about who 
or what Iam? You would, of course, have 
to excuse yourself from playing that night, 


softness 


“T’ve been three weeks learning 


But your woman’s gown— 


He entered the | 
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and to say that somebody—a cousin of Miss 
Vye’s—would act for you. The other mum- 
mers have never spoken to me in their lives, 
so that it would be safe enough; 
were not, I should not mind. 
must I give you to agree to this? 
crown ?” 
The youth shook his head. 
“Five shillings ?” 


and if it 
Now what 


- Half a 


He shook his head again. “ Money won't 
do it,” he said, brushing the iron head of the 
fire-dog with the hollow of his hand. 
“What will, then, Charley ?” 
cia, in a disappointed tone. 
“You know what you forbade me at the 
maypoling, miss,” murmured the lad, with- 
out looking at her, and still stroking the 
fire-dog’s head. 
| “Yes,” said Eustacia, with a little more 
hauteur. “ You wanted to join hands wi 
me in the ring, if I recollect.” 
“Half an hour of that, and 
miss.” 
Eustacia regarded the youth steadfastly. 
He was three years younger than herself, 
| but apparently not backward for his age. 
| “Half an hour of what?” she said, though 
she guessed what. 

“ Holding your hand in mine.” 
She was silent. ‘“ Make it 

| an hour,” she said. 
| “Yes, Miss Eustacia—I will. 
| of an hour. 


} 
A 


Eusta- 


sal 


t 
t 


+} 
til 


lll 


agree, 


a quarter of 


A quarter 
And I'll swear to do the best I 
can to let you take my place without any 
body knowing. Don’t you think somebody 
might know your tongue ?” 

“It is possible. But I will put a pebble 
|in my mouth to make it less likely. Very 
| well: you shall be allowed to hold my 
|}hand as soon as you bring the dress, and 
your sword and staff. 
| longer now.” 
| Charley departed, and Eustacia felt more 


I don’t want you any 


‘ 


| and more interest in life. Here was some- 
thing to do: here was some one to see, and 
la charmingly adventurous way to see him. 
|“ Ah,” she said to herself. “Want of an ob- 
| ject to live for—that’s all is the matter 
| with me!” 
Eustacia’s manner was as arule of a slum- 
| berous sort, her passions being of the mass- 
ive rather than the vivacious kind. But 
when aroused she would make a dash which, 
just for the time, was not unlike the move 
| of a naturally lively person. 


} 


On the question of recognition she was 
|somewhat indifferent. By the acting lads 
| themselves she was not likely to be known. 
| With the guests who might be 
|she was hardly so secure. Yet detection, 
| after all, would be no such dreadful thing. 
|The fact only could be detected, her true 
|motive never. It would be instantly set 
|down as the passing freak of a girl whose 
| ways were already considered singular. 
That she was doing for an earnest reason 


assembled 
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vhat would most naturally be done in jest | of ribbon which used to cover the fac 


ie 
as at any rate a safe secret. mumming costumes, representing the barred 
visor of the medizval helmet. 
The next evening Eustacia stood punc- “Tt fits pretty well,” she said, looki: 
tually at the fuel-house door, waiting for | down at the white overalls, “except 
he dusk which was to bring Charley with | the tunic, or whatever you call it, is long 
trappings. Her grandfather was at)the sleeve. The bottom of the overalls 
o-night, and she would be unable to) can turn up inside. Now pay attention,’ 
r confederate in-doors. Eustacia then proceeded in her deliver 
He appeared on the dark ridge of heath- | slapping the sword against the staff or lanc 
ind, like a tly on a negro, bearing the arti-| at the minatory phrases in the orthod 
les with him; and came up breathless with |mumming manner, and strutting up 
is walk. down. Charley seasoned his admirati: 
‘Here are the things,’ he whispered, | with criticism of the gentlest kind, for th 
placing them upon the threshold. ‘And | touch of Eustacia’s hand yet remained wit! 
now, Miss Eustacia-—” | him. 

Itisquiteready. Iam} ‘And now for your excuse to the others, 
is good as my word.” |she said. ‘“ Where do you meet before you 
She leaned against the door-post, and | go to Mrs. Yeobright’s ?” , 

him her hand. Charley took it in “ We thought of meeting here, miss, if 
is own with a tenderness beyond de-| have nothing to say against it. At ei 
scription, unless it was like that of a child | o’clock, so as to get there by nine.” 
holding a captured sparrow. | “Yes. Well, you of course must not ap 
“Why, there’s a glove on it!” he said, in} pear. I will march in about five minutes 
a deprecating way. late, ready dressed, and tell them that you 
“T have been walking,” she ovserved. ean’t come. I have decided that the best 
‘ But, miss!” 


, 


“The payment ? 


plan will be for you to be sent somewhere 

“Well—it is hardly fair.” She pulled off | by me, to make a real thing of the excus 
the glove, and gave him her bare hand. Our two heath-croppers are in the habit of 

They stood together without further| straying into the meads, and to-morroy 
speech, each looking at the blackening | evening you can go and see if they are gon 
scene, and each thinking his and her own/ there. Ill manage the rest. Now you may 
thoughts. leave me.” 

“T think I won’t use it all up to-night,”| ‘Yes, miss. But I think I’ll have one 
said Charley, when six or eight minutes} minute more of what Iam owed, if you don’t 
had been passed by them hand in hand. | mind ?” 

“May I have the other few minutes another} Eustacia gave him her hand as before. 
time ?” “One minute,” she said, and at about the 

“As you like,” said she, without the least | proper interval counted on till she reached 
emotion. ‘“ But it must be over in a week. | seven or eight. Hand and person she thet 
Now there is only one thing I want you to| withdrew to a distance of several feet, and 
do: to wait while I put on the dress, and | recovered some of her old dignity. The con- 
then to see if I do my part properly. But | tract completed, she raised between them a 
let me look first in-doors.” barrier impenetrable as a wall. 

She vanished for a minute or two, and “There, ’tis all gone; and I didn’t meai 
went in. Her grandfather was safely asleep | quite all,” he said, with a sigh. 
in his chair. ‘ Now then,” she said, on re-|. “ You had good measure,” said she, turn- 
turning, “walk down the garden a little | ing away. 
way, and when I am ready ll call you.” “Yes, miss. Well, ’tis over, and now I'll 

Charley walked and waited, and present- | get home-along.” 
ly heard a soft whistle. He returned to the | 
fuel-house door. sa os al 

“Did you whistle, Miss Vye ?” : —r : 

“Yes; come in,” reached him in Eusta- | CHAPTER V. 
cia’s voice from a back quarter. “I must | THROUGH THE MOONLIGHT TO THE OBJECT 
not strike a light till the door is shut, or it OF REGARD. 
may be seen shining. Push your hat into THE next evening the mummers were as 
the hole through to the wash-house, if you |sembled in the same spot, awaiting the en 
can feel your way across.” trance of the Turkish Knight. 

Charley did as commanded, and she struck | “Twenty minutes after eight, by th 
the light, revealing herself to be changed | ‘Quiet Woman,’ and Charley not come.” 
in sex, brilliant in colors, and armed cap-a-| “Ten minutes past, by Blooms End.” 
pie. Perhaps she quailed a little under} “It wants ten minutes to, by Grandfe1 
Charley’s vigorous gaze; but whether any | Cantle’s watch.” 
shyness appeared upon her countenance} “And ’tis five minutes past, by the cap- 
could not be seen by reason of the strips! tain’s clock.” 





THE RETURN O 

On Egdon there was no absolute hour of 
day. The time at 
mber of varying doctrines professed by 
e different hamlets, some of them having 
growh up from a common root, 


any moment Was a 


rinally 
then become divided by secession, some 
ing been alien from the beginning. West 
don believed in Blooms End time, Ei 
lon in the time of the Quiet Woman 
Grandfer Cantle’s had num- 
ered many followers in years gone by, but 


ist 
watch 


ice he had grown older faiths were shak- 

Thus, the mummers having gathered 
ther scattered 
vith his own tenets on early and late; 


came 
and 
they waited a little longer as a compromise. 
Eustacia had watched the 
through the hole, and seeing that now was 


from points, each 


assemblage 


e proper moment to enter, she went from 
the “linhay” and boldly pulled the bobbin 
of the fuel-house door. Her grandfather 
yas safe at the “ Quiet Woman.” 

“Here’s Charley at last. How late you 
Charley !” 

‘Tis not Charley,” said 
Knight from within his visor. 
1 of Miss Vy e’s, come to take Chai ley ’s plac e 
from curiosity. 
look for the heath-croppers that have got 
nto the meads, and I agreed to take his 
place he couldn’t back 
here again to-night. 
We ll as he.” 

Her flexuous gait, elegant figure, and dig- 
nified manner in general won the mummers 
to the opinion that they had gained by the 
exchange, if the new-comer were perfect in 


the Turkish 


7 Tis a Cous- 


He was obliged to go and 


»as he knew come 


his part. 

“Tt don’t matter —if 
young,” said Saint George. 
had sounded somewhat more juvenile an 
fluty than Charley’s. 

“T know every word of it, I tell you,” said 
Eustacia, decisively. 
was required to carry 


you bain’t too 
Eustacia’s voice 


d 


her triumphantly 


through, she adopted as much as was nec- | 


essary. ‘Go ahead, lads, with the try-over. 
I'll challenge any of you to find a mistake 
me.” 

Che play was hastily rehearsed, where- 
upon the other mummers were delighted 
with the new knight. They extinguished 
the candles at half past eight, and set out 
upon the heath in the direction of Mrs. Yeo- 
bright’s house at Blooms End. 


I know the part as | 


Dash being all that | 


F THE NATIVE. 
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frost upon the blades of seemed to 
move on with the shadows of those they 
surrounded. 


to the right and left were d: 


8 Yrass 
The masses of furze and heath 
irk as ever: a 
mere half-moon was powerless to silver such 
s as theirs. 

of walki 
the 


sable feature 
Half an 
brought 


and 


he 


hour 
to 


ne 
ng 


them spot in t 


where the grass ribbon widened and led up 


to the front of the house. At sight of the 
place, Eustacia, who had felt a fe 


disgusts during her walk with tl 


passing 
e youths, 
again was glad that the adventure had been 
undertaken. She had 
man who might possibly have t 


come out to see a 
he powe r to 
deliver her soul from a most de 
sion. What was Wildeve? Interesting, but 
inadequate. Perhaps she would see a suffi 
cient hero to night. 

As they drew nearer the front of t 


the mummers became 


adly oppres 


ne house 


} 


aware that musie and 


dancing were briskly flourishing within. 


Every now and then a long low from 
the serpent, which was the chief 
strument played at these times, advanced 
further into the heath than the thin ti 
part, and reached their ears alone; and 
a more than usually loud tread from a dan 

With near 


er approach these fragmentary sounds be- 


note 


wind in 


eble 


next 
cer would come the same way. 


came pieced together, and were found to be 
the salient points of the dance called “ Nan 
cy’s Fancy.” 

He was there, of course. 
that with? 
known woman, far beneath herself in cul 


Who was she 
he danced Perhaps some un 
ture, was by that most subtle of lures sealing 
his fate this very instant. To dance with 
a man to twelvemonth’s 
regulation fire upon him in the fragment 
of an hour. To pass to courtship without 
acquaintance, to pass to marriage without 
courtship, is a skipping of terms reserved 
for those alone who tread this royal road. 
She would see how his heart lay by keen 
observation of them all. 

The enterprising lady followed the mum- 
| ming company through the gate in the white 
| paling, and stood before the open porch. 

The house was incrusted with heavy y thatch- 
| ings, which dropped between the upper win- 
dows: the front, upon which the moonbeams 
directly played, had originally been white, 
but a huge pyracanth now darkened the 
greater portion. 

It became at once evident that the dance 


concentrate a 


is 


There was a slight hoar-frost that night, | 
and the moon, though not more than half 
full, threw a spirited and enticing bright- | face of the door, no apartment intervening. 
ness upon the fantastic figures of the mum- |The brushing of skirts and elbows, some- 
ming band, whose plumes and ribbons rus-| times the bumping of shoulders, could be 
tled in their walk like autumnal leaves. | heard against the very panels, Enustacia, 
rheir path was not over Blackbarrow now, | though living within two miles of the place, 
but down a valley which left that ancient | had never seen the interior of this old hab- 
elevation far to the south. The bottom of |itation. Between Captain Drew and the 
the vale was green to a width of ten yards | Yeobrights there had never existed much 
or thereabouts, and the shining facets of | acquaintance, the former having come as 


was proceeding immediately within the sur 
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house at Mistover Knap not long before the 
death of Mrs. Yeobright’s husband; and with 
that event and the departure of her son such 
friendship as had grown up became quite 
broken off. 

“Is there inside 
then ?” asked Eustacia, as they stood with- 
in the porch. 

“ said the lad who played the Sara- 


no passage 


No.” 
cen. 
sitting-room, where the spree’s going on.” 

“So that we can not open the door with- 
out stopping the dance.” 

“That’s it. Here we mst bide till they 
have done, for they always bolt the back- 
door after dark.” 

“They 
ther Christmas. 


won’t be much longer,” said Fa- 

This assertion, however, was hardly borne 
out by the event. Again the instruments 
ended th again they recommenced 
with as much fire and pathos as if it were 


the first strain. 


tune 5 


The air was now that one 
without any particular beginning, middle, 
or end, which, perhaps, among all the dances 
which throng an inspired fiddler’s fancy, 
best conveys the idea of the interminable 
the celebrated “ Devil’s Dream.” The fury 
f personal movement that was kindled by 
the fury of the notes could be approximate- 
imagined by these outsiders under the 
moon from the occasional kicks of toes and 
heels against the door whenever the whirl 
round had been of more than customary ve- 
locity. 

The 


teresting enough to the mummers. 


‘ 
1y 


first five minutes of listening was in- 
The five 


. ° | 
minutes extended to ten minutes, and these 


to a quarter of an hour; but no signs of 
ceasing were audible in the lively Dream. 
The bumping against the door, the laugh- 
ter, the stamping, was all as vigorous as 
ever, and the pleasure in being outside less- 
ened considerably. 

“Why does Mrs. Yeobright give parties 
of this sort?” Eustacia asked, a little sur- 
prised to hear merriment so pronounced. 

“Tt is not one of her bettermost parlor 
parties. She’s asked the plain neighbors 
and work-people without drawing any lines, 
just to give ’em a good supper and such like. 
Her son and she wait upon the folks.” 

“T see,” said Eustacia. 

“Tis the last strain, I think,” said Saint 
George, with his ear to the panel. “A 
young man and woman have just swung 
into this corner, and he’s saying to her, 
‘Ah, the pity! ’tis over for us this time, my 
own. 

“Thank God,” said the Turkish Knight, 
stamping, and taking from the wall the 
conventional staff that each of the mum- 
mers carried. Her boots being thinner than 
those of the young men, the hoar had damp- 
ed her feet and made them cold. 


stranger and purchased the long-empty | 


the door, | 


“The door opens right upon the front | 


“Upon my song ’tis another ten minutes 
|for us,” said the Valiant Soldier, looking 
| through the key-hole as the tune modulat: 

| into another without stopping. “Grandfe 
Cantle is standing in this corner, waiti; 

| his turn.” 

| “?Twon’t be long ; ’tis a six-handed reel, 
| said the Doctor. 

| “Why not go in, dancing or no; they sent 
| for us,” said the Saracen. 

“Certainly not,” said Eustacia, authori- 
| tatively, as she paced smartly up and doy 

from door to gate to warm herself. We 
|should burst into the middle of them and 
stop the dance, and that would be unman- 
nerly.” 

“He thinks himself somebody because ly 
has had a bit more schooling than we,” s 
the Doctor. 

“You may go to the deuce,” said Eus 
| tacia. 


| 
| 


| There was a whispered conversation be- 
tween three or four of them, and one turned 
to her. 

“ Will you tell us one thing ?” he said, not 
| without gentleness. ‘Are you Miss Vye? 
| We think you must be.” 
| “Yon may think what you like,” said 
| Eustacia, slowly. ‘ But honorable 
| don’t tell tales upon a lady.” 

“We'll say nothing, miss. 
| our honor.” 

“Thank you,” she replied. 

At this moment the fiddles finished off 
with a screech, and the serpent emitted a 
last note that nearly lifted the roof. When, 
from the comparative quiet within, the mum- 
}mers judged that the dancers had taken 
their Father Christmas advanced, 
lifted the latch, and put his head inside the 
door. 

“Ah, the mummers! the mummers!” cried 
several guests at once. “Clear a space for 
the mummers.” 

Hump-backed Father Christmas then 
made a complete entry, swinging his huge 
club, and in a general way clearing the 
stage for the actors proper, while he in- 
formed the company in smart verse that he 
was come, welcome or welcome not; con- 
cluding his speech with, 


| 


ald 





lads 


That’s upon 


seats, 


‘“*Make room, make room, my gallant boys, 
And give us space to rhyme; 
We've come to show Saint George’s play 
Upon this Christmas time.” 


The guests were now arranging themselves 


at one end of the room, the fiddler was 
mending a string, the serpent- player was 
emptying his mouth-piece ; and the play be 
gan. First of those outside the Valiant Sol- 
dier entered, in the interest of Saint George. 


‘Here come I the Valiant Soldier, 
Slasher is my name;” 


and so on. This speech concluded with a 
challenge to the Infidel, at the end of which 











vas Eustacia’s duty to enter as the Turk- 


Knight. She, with the rest who were 
vet on, had hitherto remained in the 
oonlight which streamed under the porch. 
th no apparent effort or backwardness 
came in, beginning: 
‘Here come I, a Turkish Knight, 
Who learned in Turkish land to fight: 
I'll fight this man with courage bold; 


old; 
If his blood’s hot, I'll 


make it cold.” 


ring 1 her 
d erect, and spoke as roughly as 
ld, feeling pretty secure from observa- 
But the concentration upon her part 
essary to prevent discovery, the new- 
ess of the scene, the shine of the candles, 
d the confusing effect upon her vision of | 
e ribboned visor which hid her features, | 
eft her absolutely unable to perceive who | 
vere present as spectators. On the further 
de of a table bearing candles she could 


ring her declamation Eustacia hel 
she 


faintly discern faces, and that was all. 
Meanwhile Jim Sparks as the Valiant 

Soldier had come forward, and with a glare 

ipon the Turk, replied: 


“Tf, then, thou art that Turkish Knight, 
Draw out thy sword, anc let us fight.” | 


And fight they did: the issue of the combat 
eing that the Valiant Soldier was slain by 
» preternaturally inadequate thrust from 
Eustacia, Jim, in his ardor for genuine his- | 
trionie art, coming down like a log upon the 
stone floor, with force enough to dislocate 
his shoulder. Then, after more words from 
the Turkish Knight, rather too faintly de- 
livered, and nerveless statements that he’d 
fight Saint George and all his crew, Saint 
George himself magnificently entered with 
the well-known flourish: 

“ Here come I, Saint George, the valiant man, 
With naked sword and spear in hand, 
fought the dragon and ught him t 

slaughter, 
And by this won fair Sabra, the King of Egypt’s 

daughter: 
What mortal man would dare to stand 
Before me with my sword in hand ?” 


Who o the 


bro 


This was the lad who had first recognized 
Eustacia; and when she now, as the Turk, 
replied with suitable defiance, and at once 


began the combat, the young fellow took | 


especial care to use his sword as gently 
Being wounded, the Knight 
fell upon one knee, according to the direc- 
tion. The Doctor now entered, 
the Knight by giving him to drink from the 


as possible. 


restored 


bottle which he carried, and the fight was | 


again resumed, the Turk sinking by degrees 
until quite overcome—dying as hard in 
this venerable drama as he is said to do in 
the present day. 

This gradual sinking to the earth was, in 
fact, one reason why Eustacia had thought 
that the part of the Turkish Knight, though 
not the shortest, would suit her best. A di- 
rect fall from upright to horizontal, which 
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| not believe it. 


|ican woman, especially one who 
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was the end of the other fighting charac- 
ters, was not an elegant or decorous part 
for a girl. But it to die like the 
Turk, by a dogged decline. 

Eustacia was now among the number of 
the slain, though not the 
floor, for she had managed to drop into a re- 


Was @asy 


completely on 
against the clock « 
that her head was well elevated. 
proceeded between Saint George, 


cumbent position ase, SO 
rhe play 
the Sara- 
cen, the Doctor, and Father Christmas; and 
Eustacia, having no more to do, for the first 
time found to the 
around, and to search form 
had drawn her hither. 


observe 
for the 


leisure scene 


which 


MY NEPHEW’S CROTCHETS. 

CF, must all be to sur 

I but when I heard of my neph 
ew’s proposed marriage, 1 must say I could 
Indeed, I never should have 
believed it if I had not seen the young lady 
in person, his future bride. For Heinrich 
had sworn he never would marry an Amer- 
But | 


course we used ) 


TISES 5 


may as well tell the whole story. 

I need not say that we all of us were the 
more determined to marry Heiurich, the more 
fierce he was against the institut He had 
flirt- 
ing,” and so we abused him because he would 
not flirt, and we sought to inveigle him into 
the entertainment. He averred that it was 
monstrous that a marriage could not take 
place in America without a series of flirta 
tions, as he declared, and that he should not 


always abused American women for “ 


marry here, because he was determined not 
Be- 


women we 


to go through this established routine. 
sides, he did not like the kind of 
had in America 
ny, he would add, witha bow tome. He hated 
all this woman’s rights question; he disliked 
it even in its mildest form. He ht it 
| ridiculous for women to educat emselves 
} for colleges, for professions. In the old coun- 
| try, elderly women, to be sure, if they were 
| left widows with a family to support, some- 
| times took up the trade or business of their 
husbands and carried it on in a respecta- 
ble way. But this rush of young women to 
colleges and public places was simply dis- 


saving the present compa- 


thoug 


t} 


gusting. I suggested that in the old coun- 
try I had seen young women who took up 
the thills of a cart and drew it along through 
the public highway, and to me this appeared 
more disgusting. Heinrich always ended 
the discussion by saying I knew nothing 
about the question. 

So we told him there were plenty of girls 
| of the other kind, and we introduced him to 
| the “ best society,” where were young ladies 

who were as much disgusted as he at the 
idea of their taking up a profession, or any 
thing that seemed like work. 
liked to have their croquet done for them, 


They even 
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ind would let him bow! their balls through | do wonder if they will spend the winter 
the wickets without complaint, while they | Rome!’ and again, ‘Hatty Pringle has 


rave their embroidery to their maids to} ways said she never could endure Rome,’ 


finish. But somehow this set pleased him “T rushed away to the other side of th 
no better than the other; he found the girls| room. I passed from one group to anot 
‘nal vamby,” and declared they had|er. I had now a strange interest in se« 


to say, though they talked all the | how long this conversation could be kept 





“7 up without bringing in any new featur 
Suel tition,” he broke out | coming to any decision; but by ten o’c] 
talk is! Last even-| I could bear it no longer. I said good-nig 
a we spent three good | My head was giddy, and I staggered lik 
ul yondering whether the Pringles | beginner in the waltz. The room whirle 
vould } the winter in Rome, where Mr. | about me as I took my leave, while even as 
Pi le said they were going, or in Paris, | I went I heard Belle Amberly again sayin 
vecause Miss Pringle had written her friends | in the same voice, ‘I do wonder what they 
they were to be there. It was an interest-| mean to do; but Hatty has always said 
ing speculation for about half an hour, as| she never would spend another winte1 
it s nething we could none of us in| Rome.’” 
inv way decide; but we discussed it all Such was his tirade against the sex; and 
dinner-time with our right-hand neighbor |I must say that this was but one of He 
and our left, and again in open council. |rich’s prejudices. It was odd that he al 
“When we went back, afterward, to the | ways liked to call himself an American, and 
drawing-room, I seated myself by two of | insisted upon proclaiming himself an Amer- 
t] 0 lad 


ig ladies. I found Miss Amberly | ican born, and proud of his country 


; vet he 
saying, ‘I assure you, Hatty Pringle does 


never spared his invectives against what he 
have her own way; and if she has set her | called American institutions. One of these 
foot down to spend the winter in Paris, | he considered to be “the boarding-house.’ 
why, Paris it will be.’ | He took the ground that all American fam 

‘But, Belle, cried the other, ‘you forget | ilies lived in boarding-houses. I pointed 
how determined Mr. Pringle is. If he has | out the blocks and blocks of houses occu 
nade up his mind for the family to stay in | pied as private dwellings. I tried to prove 
Rome, they will surely stay there.’ | to him that there were happy homes in this 
| country, of which his own was an example. 
had gone as far as we could to | He insisted that his was an exception, and 
decide the matter half a dozen times before. | that the reason the American women wer 
Belle Amberly had whispered her views on | so odious, either forward or namby-pamby, 
one side, and Juliet had opposed them on | was because they had no idea of home life. 
the other, all dinner-time. John Shavers His other favorite object of attack was 
had said old Pringle was as immovable as | music in America. Indeed, he declared there 


a post, and Ben Amberly said you could as | was not any. 


} 


‘My brain reeled,” Heinrich continued. 
‘Surely we } 


There were no decent schools 
soon stir the north pole as Hatty Pringle. | of music in America, no real teachers of thi 
[ had declared, for the fortieth time, that | art. They took up the business merely to 
I had never met the Pringle family, hoping |make money. The young ladies screamed 
ht end the discussion. I crossed the | when they talked and when they sang, and 
room in despair to the piano, which under | as for the concerts and operas, it was better 
ther circumstances I should have avoided; | to keep out of their way. 
but even one of Miss Louisa’s bravuras would | All this bitterness came out at his last 
have been a boon to quell the vapid flow | visit home. This was the 


time when his 
of talk. But the subject was quite too en- 


experiences in society were such as I have 
grossing even for this species of torture. | described. Since then he had returned to 
Che first words I heard were, ‘Hatty Prin- | Germany, and had been summoned back at 


gle has always said to me she could not | the sudden death of his father. 


He came 
endure Rome; 


she wished it had been de-| to a real grief, and, besides this, to an ab- 
all these years, once for all, and | sorbing occupation, for by his father’s death 
be done with. | he was forced to take the head of a large 
“*But Mr. Pringle has declared to me, | and successful business. He had been ear- 
more than once, he would never allow a/|ly educated for this, and had been a number 
daughter of his to stay six months in Paris.’ | of years with a branch of the firm in Ger- 
“Then there was again an appeal to me.| many. Yet always he had been encouraged 
I repeated that I did not know the Pringles, | by his father to give time to the study of 
and I wanted to add that I wished they | music, which he had pursued with ardor. 
were in the Red Sea, but I saw it would| He therefore felt himself qualified to crit- 
xive too sudden a change to the conversa- | icise the musical efforts in America, and he 
tion. One of the party began to describe | came back this last time more prejudiced 
the family to me, in pity for my ignorance, | than ever against women and _ boarding- 
but Miss Louisa interrupted with, ‘Well, I! houses, and especially the manner in which 


stroyed in 
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musie was taught here. His father’s death 
nade him disinclined to mingle in society, 


d in his determination to give himself to 
isiness, he declared he would give up all 
s old devotion to music. He would bury 
e old love, and not even put up a monu- 


He had 


business should 


nt to her memory. become an 


rican, and be his 


he would neither think nor dream 
any thing else. 


now 


Stress ; 


Therefore I was, as I have related, over- 
vhelmed with surprise when I learned that 
Heinrich was engaged to be married, and, 

oreover, to a young American gi l, a teach- 
r of music; besides all, he had met her at 
1 boarding-house. 

When I if all this was true, 
he confessed it was so, and he told me the 
vhole story. 


asked him 


“Thad to go to Philadelphia on business 
matters,” he said, “and a friend introduced 
me to a quiet boarding-house. I was dis- 
turbed, the very first tay that 1 seated my- 
self at dinner, to find that there was more 
than the usual number of apparently single 
ladies at the table, for opposite me sat two 
srim sisters, though happily I had a 
tleman on each side. 


gen- 
I did not enter much 
into conversation, but secretly determined 
to change my lodgings on the first occasion. 
My opposite neighbors limited themselves 
to passing the salt, while I was forced to 
discuss the affairs of the nation with my 
left-hand neighbor. My right-hand neigh- 
bor was already oceupied with what I was 
disposed to call a flirtation with the lady 
on his right hand. I could not see her eas- 
ily, for Mr. Comins—such I learned was his 
name—was a stout gentleman, and was so 
eager in conversation with his companion 
that he turned himself toward her constant- 
ly, concealing her face. I had not taken 
much notice of the conversation, though it 


was in a voice sufficiently loud to be joined | 


in by those on the opposite side. I was say- 
ing to myself that here was a specimen of 
the manners of American young women ; for 
y her voice, which I must confess struck 
me as more musical than usual, I concluded 
None 
but an American girl would mingle herself 
so freely in table conversation. But Mr. 
Comins turned suddenly toward me to say, 
‘Is it not a mark of poor taste in Miss Milly 
to refuse a ticket to the opera ?’ 

“T should naturally have agreed with her 
pinion, but how could I assent to a ‘ Miss 
Milly’s’ views? 


Mr. Comins’s neighbor was young. 


I could never commit my- 
self to take sides with a roaring boarding- 
house young lady; and I was just summon- 
ng together my words to reply, when she 
herself took up the answer. 

“*Oh, Mr. Comins, I am sorry to refuse 
any thing so kind; but I can not possibly 
go this evening.’ 

“* But, Miss Grafton, to hear Mandolini 


911 


in the Trovatore—how can you resist it ?’ 
persisted Mr. Comins. 

“*Only because it is not possible for me 
‘We have to-night a 
little performance of our own at our school.’ 

“*Your school is ¢ 
Mr. Comins. 


think so still 


to go,’ she « ontinued. 


Sy interrupted 
‘I alwa hought so, and |] 
more 1 iD M l 
dolini for the sake 
girl performance ! 
your by going 


of some s¢ reaming 
You 

VOCE l to 

could you improve your style 

hear Mandolini in the Trovato 
“*Mr. Comins, you kn 


now nothir 
my school, the young lady rep] 
‘You talk 


} } 
Only ask n 


great earnestness. 


man would of colors 
will tell you that this voice 


that you prete nd to admire 
to being ruined when 


and she 
, Was on 
I came here two ye 
ago.’ 

sake If you had only had some of the 
teachers,’ said Mr. Comins. 

had ly 
thought he had found! 
lady 


18s 


what 


le } 
exciammead 


precise my ft 

the you 
; ‘but after a year or two of their “in 
struction,” as they called it 
lost 


for me to sing; I could not 


, my voice had 


all its freshness: it was a il exert 
practice 
quarter of an hour without fatigue 


66 Of 


ol 
for 
course there 


Is fatigue in su 


Mr. Comins put in, ‘as well as in an 
exercise 
“* On, not 


rupted. 


at all 
‘In our schoo 


not at 
} 


1 we 


all,’ 

are taught 

to use our voices, and how to spare them, 
and where they and I could 

all day long without weariness.’ 

hat Say I like the fatigue 
ing,’ said one of the grim ladies. 

“* Your school prete nds to too much 
together, broke in Mr. Comins. ‘ What 
acoustics to do with singing? If you 
What is the 
studying where your voice is ?” 


are ; 


must 


to sing, learn to sing. 

“Again one of the grim ladies opposit 
She thought it pertectly ab 
surd to have pictures of the voices as 
she had heard Miss Milly describe. 


spoke, was 
, such 
And the 
other grim lady said it would make her crawl] 
all over to look into any body’s throat, o1 
think about her own. A gentleman oppo 
site thought there was a great deal of hum 
bug about the system Miss Grafton talked 
so much of. Indeed, the rest of the compa 


‘ 


n 
at table seemed glad of an opportunity to 
attack Miss Milly Grafton and her favorite 


school 


some of them, perhaps, for the pleas 
ure of hearing her defend it; for it must he 
allowed she had a musical voice, and it was 
agreeable to listen to it, and I could not but 
admire her arguments. She continued het 
defense with spirit, until an inexorable clock 
in the corner struck the hour, when she start 
ed up, saying she should be late t 
if she did not hurry away. 


o he class 
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‘During all this time I tried in vain to 
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1 


get a glimpse of her face. Whenever she | 


turned toward me, Mr. Comins managed to 
iterpose his burly figure, and she more 
iften directed her answers toward her aunt 
at the head of the table, appealing to her 
for support. When she left, every body be- 
gan to talk about her: therefore I consider- 
(_ her one more specimen of the forward 
American girl, who makes herself the talk 


so great toward her that, out of contrariety, 
I took sides with Mr. Comins, who declared 








“Tt was, indeed, bitter cold. 

“¢* How much longer will the music last ? 
I asked. 

“*My sister, who is one of the singers 
was to be sent for at half past ten,’ he r 
plied. 

“ At this moment the moon came out fror 
behind a cloud, and lighted up the door- 
plate, and I read plainly the words, ‘ScHoor 


oF VocAL ART. Now this was the name of 
of a boarding-house. My displeasure was | 


that to give up an opportunity to hear Man- | 


dolini in Jl Trovatore showed a depraved 


musical taste, and I asked permission to take 


his ticket. 

‘But, ach! mein Freund! how I regretted 
my rashness by the time I was seated in the 
opera house! 
ing, and scratching of instruments! Verdi, 
to be sure, knows how to get up a musical 
row, if any human being calling himself a 
musician ever did. But even he would 
have fled from his own opera before the 
voice of Mandolini, as I did. Such a style! 
such distorted expressions! such discord! 
and what was more aggravating than all 
was the applause of my neighbors for such 
trash! I left my seat as soon as I could, 
ind decided to forget my discomfiture in a 
visit to a friend. 

“But I have not made that visit yet. In 
passing through Spruce Street on my way, 
I found the sidewalk blocked by a crowd. 
I stopped, as they did, arrested by the strains 
of music that came through the closed win- 
dows from a house upon the street. Ah! 
this was music! The chords came out upon 
the night like soft strains from Elysium. 


Yet it was not from Elysium. A pure alto| 
voice was beginning to sing that beauti- | 


ful ai 
Orpheus controls the spirits of the lower 
world. Itwasadmirably accompanied by the 
piano and the voices of a well-trained chorus. 
I listened with increasing pleasure, though 
I was shivering with cold. There was not 
a discord, not a single false rendering; the 
whole scena was given in a way I never 
could have expected in America. When 
the music ended, the sound of applause fol- 


lowed, and a murmur of voices within. 


r from Gliick’s Orpheus with which 


“*Tt is some comfort to have as pleasant | 


sounds coming from that house,’ said a gen- 
tleman standing by me, ‘ for generally there 
is such a racket all day long that a friend 
of mine who lived near was forced to move 
away. I can tell you, when the windows 
are open, and half a dozen pianos are each 
playing a different tune, and practicing and 
singing going on all over the house, there is 
a little too much of a good thing.’ 

“<The result is good, said I. 

“Ah yes, he answered; ‘but I can not 
stay longer to hear it in the cold.’ 


; act of the Orpheus. I could not longer sta 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j} outside. I sprang upon the door-steps and 


the very school for which Miss Grafton had 
been pleading at the boarding-house. Al] 
at once there came from the piano the ex 
quisite prelude that introduces the second 


\ 


rang the bell. I forgot that I had not been 
introduced to Miss Grafton; I forgot I had 
not seen her face, and that I had made wy 


) 
Such a yelling, and scream-|my mind to condemn her severely. And 


when a young man opened the door directly, 
I boldly—ah, impertinently—asked, ‘Can I 
see Miss Grafton ? 

“¢Not now,’ was the reply; ‘she is chan- 
ging her dress as one of the Furies for that 
of an Angel.’ 

“Ah, my friend, was this prophetic for 
me? Was it thus that the typical young 
American girl who had always worn for me 
the features of a Fury, was to become for 
me now an Angel? 

“Down the stairs there fluttered a dozen 
white-clad maidens, each with a gold band 
about her loosely flowing hair. They en- 


| tered the large room, at one of the doors of 


| 


| 
| 
| 


which I found myself. A piano stood in 
front of ascreen, which shut out what served 
as a stage, and in front of it about twenty 
ladies and gentlemen formed the audience. 

“¢Can any one be allowed to listen to the 
performance? I asked of the young man 
who had opened the door for me. 

‘Only the other pupils and the teachers, 
and a few who compose the artists’ class, 
are permitted to be present, except occa- 


| sionally some friend of the singer.’ 


“<Sinee I can not speak to Miss Grafton 
now, perhaps I might be allowed to wait in 


| the audience,’ I said, boldly. 


“<¢T will ask madame,’ replied the young 
man; and he went to meet a lady with a 
sweet face and gray hair and most dignifie 


manner, who came at this moment from b« 


hind the screen. 

“And here I became suddenly confused 
What excuse did I have for my intrusion? 
How ever should I know my Miss Grafto 
in this batid of angels that had swept by m 


| —I who had never known her upon earth 
| I was like Orpheus looking for his Eurydic« 


only I should not know her if I found her 
But the lady was very courteous. Thi 
young man had explained to her my re 
quest, and she said to me, ‘If you are 

friend of Miss Grafton, and will not criti- 


cise our unpretending performance too se- 
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vere ey, we shall be glad to have you listen | 
as long as it gives you pleasure.’ 
‘T had searcely found a seat when the | 
removed. Eurydiee came for- | 
vard from some rocks made of brown paper, 
and a forest consisting of greenhouse plants 
nd a few She was accompa- 
nied by a band of spirits, and sung with 
clear voice, as though awakened from a 
dream, the lovely aria with chorus accom- | 
paniment. In spite of the simple surround- 
ings, the impression was a powerful one. | 
I had heard the Orpheus a year before, in | 
Berlin, and knew by heart every note of it, | 
and I would not have wished a particle of | 
ange in the conception or the rendering | 
the bell-like voice. 
“A young girl by my side said to a friend, | 
‘Do see, Lily! the rocks and plants are the 
same in Paradise as those in the lower world. | 
The gas, to be sure, is brighter.’ | 
“¢You thankless creature!’ said the oth- | 
‘what can you ask? In Shakspeare’s | 
ne there was no stage scenery. And when | 
the music is so perfect, one does not need 
any thing more.’ 


screen Was 


| 


evergreens. 


} 
f 
ol 


er; 


ti 
t 


a . . . - 
“While the chorus were singing, my mind | i¢ 


was distracted by the effort to distinguish | 
which of the Angels was my Miss Grafton. | 
There was one lovely face that attracted 
me irresistibly. I fancied I detected upon 
it a slight blush and start of surprise when 
the glance met mine. But would Miss | 
Grafton have recognized me? She might, 
deed, have noticed me when I seated my- | 
self at the dining table. But what right 

id I to suppose that the most beautiful of 

ll should be the ‘Miss Milly’ of the board- 
ing-house? I ought rather to look for her 
the ill-favored. I can’t say that 
t were any who could be so called, yet | 
I selected a short stout figure, with a slight- | 
ly turned-up nose and of older appearance, 
who carried out more completely my prej- 
udiced idea of the American girl of the pe- 
riod. But my prejudices were gradually | 
melting away before the strains of exquisite 
music, and I was willing to consider them | 
all a band of angels. Even my desire to | 
discover Miss Grafton could not quite dis- 
tract my attention from the charm of the 
music. And when the chorus were no lon- | 
ger singing, I could give myself wholly to | 
the scena between Orpheus and Eurydice, | 
which was given to perfection. I could not | 
withhold my admiration. 

“¢These are our singers,’ said the | 
young man who had introduced me. ‘The | 
two young ladies have been taught by Ma- | 
dame Seiler ever since the opening of the | 
school, 


i} 


| 
| 


among 
here 


ie 
| 
| 


best 


“The terzetto of Orpheus, Eurydice, and | 
Amor was given in a wonderful manner, 
and the God of Love, with wings of paper, 
sang charmingly, while in the chorus there | 
was not a sharp or hard tone. 
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| of Madame Seiler’s valuable 


| butions for 


| bers eighty-nine. 


season, like a sea-bath cure in summer.’ 
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“My interest and enjoyment were more 


| and more awakened. 


“¢Pray who founded this school ?’ I asked 
of the young man. 

“*Tt was established after the appearance 
book called The 
A gentleman of Philadel- 
phia gave a sum of money toward the foun- 
dation of a school for singing. Madame 
Seiler succeeded in adding to it other contri- 


Voice in Singing. 


a school where the voice should 
receive special attention,’ 

“Ah! I exclaimed, ‘I am indeed 
that time and attention are at last 
here to the cultivation of singing. 
al education here in America for 
dies has been limited to a little 
knowledge of the piano.’ 

“¢The school opened in 1875, continued 
my neighbor, ‘ with ten pupils; it now 
All the branches 
ry to a cultivated musician are taught, such 
as harmony, composition, and acoustics.’ 

“*T suppose there is some effort to teach 
these in some of our conservatories ?’ I said. 
“¢Madame Seiler has added to these stud- 
s, he continued, ‘that of the physiology 
of the voice, with the history and esthetics 
of music, piano for accompaniment, the Ital- 
ian language, choir and choral singing, style 
)f expression in oratorio and opera music 

“Stop! ’ said, laughing; ‘how are 
you going to find time for all this ? 

-s The minimum length of study is four 
years, ‘and a tive years’ course is 
re rr d for graduation.’ 

“*T am glad to hear it,’ I said. ‘There is 
a fee ane here that music can be taken in a 
I 
then spoke with admiration of the purity 
and flexibility of tone of the performers. 
Madame Seiler had heard my praise, and 
seemed pleased with my ap proval, and she 
gave me with animation a further account 
of the school. She showed me that its ob- 
ject was to attain a thorough musical edu- 
cation for the pupil by exciting to perse- 
verance as well by enthusiasm its 
study. 

“¢One of the most striking features of the 
school,’ she explained, ‘is the giving of les- 
sons by pupil-teachers to those less ad- 

ranced.’ 

“¢Why,’ Lexclaimed, ‘this was the plan of 
the old Italian singing-schools in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when the 
art of singing was at its height.’ 

“A lady near us, who had caught the 
word ‘Italian, exelaimed, ‘But how much 
wiser to have our girls educated at home in 


glad 
given 
Music- 
young la- 
smattering 


num- 
necessa- 


stop! 


> he said, 


as in 


| this manner than to send them away to It- 


aly! Yeu know there are always as many 
as two or three hundred American students 
in Milan, and certainly such a life among 
foreigners is the last we should wish for our 
young girls.’ 
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“The performance by this time was over, 
and the young man who had ushered me in 
had begun to pass round some ices. There 
was a flutter as of wings, and the band of An- 
gels was approaching from the back of the 
stage. There was the laughter of girls and 
greeting of friends nodding to each other. 
What was I to do? Why was there not a 
trap-door to let me down, like the ghost in 
Hamlet? Was it the pug-nosed lady whom I 
must greet? Oh no; it was the loveliest of 
all the Angels who flitted to where Madame 
Seiler stood, who greeted her with out- 
stretched hand. 

“*Oh, my dear Milly,’ said Madame Seiler, 
‘you did well to-night.’ 

“T stood stupidly still, glancing at her. 
She fixed upon me her large gray eyes, and 
said, quietly, ‘Mr. Kaufmann, I hope you 
were pleased, and that you will be able to 
help me defend our school,’ 

“Tt was allsimply done. Noexclamation 
at my presence, no blushing embarrassment. 

“She turned to Madame Seiler to say, 
‘Mr. Kaufmann heard an attack upon our 
school to-day at the table, and I am glad to 
have him learn to appreciate it.’ 

“*Miss Grafton must explain to you our 
system, said Madame Seiler, as she moved 
away to her other guests. 

“Miss Grafton pointed out to me the as- 
sistant professor who had played the piano. 
She went on to tell of their former perform- 
ances. She wished I could have heard the 
Magic Flute. 

“Was that presented in the same way ?’ 
I asked. 

“Oh yes,’ she replied. ‘I wish you could 
have seen our Bird-catcher, Papagens.’ 

“*¢T)id you dress him in feathers?’ I asked. 

“She laughed. ‘We collected all sorts of 
ends of gay notions. You ought to have seen 
him,’she went on. ‘We had fun enough over 
the whole thing. At first we were so awk- 
ward in our motions. In the rehearsals we 
had a way of plunging our arms into the 
air; they looked like a row of pump han- 
dies. Even our prima donna would come 
forward with her arms thrust out stiffly. 
Then Madame Seiler would show us how it 
should be done, with graceful gesticula- 
tions. Ah, if you could have seen her! 
And the music was so exquisite!’ 

“T saw that a charming spirit pervaded 
the school. The musical atmosphere was 
bracing and exhilarating, and it was an ev- 
ident delight to Miss Grafton to express her 
enthusiasm. I did not learn till afterward 
that beth Miss Grafton and her aunt sup- 
posed me to be a friend of Madame Seiler, 
as they saw me talking with her, while Ma- 
dame Seiler had supposed I was introduced 
by Miss Grafton and her aunt; and my ad- 
miration of the school and the acquaintance 
of music I had betrayed had allowed them 


all the more easily to accept my acquaint- 


| 
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ance. I was pleased to be invited to a « 
cert soon to take place, and walked ho 
with my hostess and her niece with great 
gratification. 

“T need not tell my dreams that night, 
I was Orpheus, and sought for my Euryd 
in the lowest of Infernos—in a third-rat; 
boarding-house. Again I saw her in 


the 


| band of Angels, which suddenly changed to 








Furies, each wearing Miss Milly’s face, dis- 
torted with a pug-nose. Nor need I tell of 
the bold manner in which I came out in 
support of the school the next morning at 
breakfast, quite to the discomfiture of Mr, 
Comins, and bringing a gleam of surpris 
even to the stony features of the two grin 
ladies opposite to me. 

“My life now was mingled with that 
of the school. Miss Grafton puzzled me. 
There was a quiet dreaminess in her gray 
eyes, yet she was slight of figure and quick 
in motion, and there was a charm in het 
ever-varying expression. I could not call 
her manner coquettish, for there was a quiet 
simplicity in the way she greeted me that 
baffled me. I had been flattered that she 
had so soon recognized me in the audience, 
but she explained this very simply by say- 
ing that it had been announced some days 
before that a Mr. Kaufmann was to have 
the seat next Mr.Comins. So I was mere]; 
a Mr. Kaufmann, another of the boarders 


at her aunt’s table—more agreeable, per- 


haps, than Mr. Comins, because I praised her 
school, but scarcely to be distinguished oth- 
erwise. 

“She was very busy with her lessons, so 
that I could see her seldom. She spent the 
night twice a week in one of the suburban 
towns, where she was giving lessons. 

“ And I, who had been abusing American 
girls for their forwardness, found myself 
blaming Miss Grafton for her reticence. I 
had been bewailing that American girls 
showed no real devotion to the art of music, 
and now was displeased because Miss Graf- 
ton gave all her time and enthusiasm to it, 
and had not a word to spare for me. Thi 
rendering of Orpheus at Madame Seiler’s 
school had brought all my old delight in 
music back tome. In America, then, I could 
have some of that dear pleasure once more. 
But now I found myself jealous even of Miss 
Grafton’s love of music. 

“T went to the concert to which I had 
been invited. Miss Grafton was one of the 
first to sing. Her hands trembled as she 
held her inusic, but she gathered courage 
as she went on, and sang with a rich voice 
and tender feeling. At first I scarcely knew 
whether I was most in love with her clear, 
exquisite voice, or with herself; but I soon 
found out. I found, too, that it was not by 
her own choice she was living in a board- 
ing-house—even her aunt’s. Her father 


had died two years ago, leaving his family 
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in poverty, when they had been brought up 
luxury. Miss Milly was the oldest, and 
came to Philadelphia to cultivate her voice 
Madame Seiler’s school and to give les- 


|a place hardly a mile away, contributing to 
this stiffness, found, as it usually is, with an 
inerect position as he rides, so unlike, by- 
| the-way, that which isso common among the 


sons. She was singin 


~ 


g also in a church| English stage-drivers, who elicited praise 
hoir, and was earning enough to bring sub-| from Emerson for their dignified, grand- 
stantial help to her mother and younger | fatherly air. 
brothers and sisters. I learned that it was Few of the mechanic arts are any more 
t merely widows who have to support | favorable to symmetrical development and 
families, but that single women often have | uprightness of carriage. The blacksmith, 
to work not only for their own livelihood, | like the farmer, works some muscles tremen- 
hut for those nearest to them. I found that dously ; those of his hands, of one of his shoul- 
many others like this young girl were giv- | ders, and of one of his arms, for instance ; 
ing their lives willingly for the support of | but his legs are often indifferent, and his 
others. And I found, too, that this was not} loins nothing great, while, in common with 
, mere sacrifice of a worthless thing, but a | hosts of mechanics, his work is not done in 
vlad consecration. For I wanted to take | 


|the open air. Painters and plasterers have 
this young girl I loved away from the drudg- | good wrists; carpenters plane and saw and 
ind the labor to which she had submit-| drive nails well with their right hands; 
ted herself, and to shower her with luxuries, | masons, with backs bent, lift heavy stones, 
and to give her hours of ease, like a Monte | which, with one of their hands, they have 
Cristo who has every thing at his command. | chiselled into shape for their purpose ; shoe- 
But I found that till now her highest joy had | makers hoop their backs rather more suc- 
been in her study of music, and when at last | cessfully than any other trade; and the jew- 
I made her study how to love me also, she | ellers, compositors, designers, and all who 
vould not consent to give up the work and|do the finer, lighter work, would never, 
labor, but only promised to be my wife when | merely by their daily toil, develop into well- 
I promised she should continue her lessons | built, erect men if they kept at it for a thou- 
at the School of Art.” |sand years. Men in mercantile life sit or 
So this was the way that Heinrich buried | stand many hours each day, are frequently 
his “ crotchets”—in marriage. | burdened with important and trying work, 
| have so many irons in the fire as to get no 
FREE MUSCULAR DEVELOP. rest, and at the end of the day find them- 
MENT selves thoroughly exhausted, and in humor 
ge ite for any thing but vigorous muscular exer- 
NY careful observer, passing along our|tion. If their work calls them out much, it 
P busier thoroughfares, or happening | uses their legs only, leaving the arms idle, 
into any country town on market-day, or any | and so keeping the development but partial. 
where else where men congregate, can hard- | The spade, the pick, and the bar of the la- 
ly have failed to notice that while there | boring-man keep him stooped over in spite 
are many strong ones and many hearty ones, | of all he can do, and he lives and dies, as 
there are very few who are either thorough- | Charles Reade described him in his admira- 
ly erect or well-proportioned throughout. ble sketch of the brave blind swimmer of 
And when it is remembered that the large | the Scottish firth, James Lambert—a man 
majority of men in this country are sons of | with a slouch in his gait. 
farmers, merchants, mechanics, or laborers, Nor is the son of the professional man 
it is not difficult to account for this one- | even as well off, for too often his father has 
sidedness of build and indifferent carriage. | searcely one strong set of muscles about 
For, while the farmer’s work is vigorous and | him, or any work or habit which materially 
in the open air, far the greater part of it, aids digestion and respiration, while the 
aml especially the harder part of it, con- | years of sedentary work which were neces- 








stantly uses his back, and does but little | sary to make him a skilled practitioner oft- 
for his front, and particularly for the front | en silently but surely aided in rounding his 
of his chest. Mowing stoops him over and | shoulders and flattening his chest, and con- 
rounds his back; so do spading, and hoeing, | sequently actually cramping and weaken- 
and weeding, and lifting of nearly every sort. | ing his breathing apparatus, if not impair- 
His back grows thick and strong, perhaps | ing his digestive and other vital organs, and 
massive; so do some of the muscles of his hollowing his face as well. But, notwith- 
arms, of his abdomen, and of his legs, until | standing these things, which would tend 
hey soon so outstrip the others that his | to warp and crook him, suppose that he 
spine, getting once crooked from being so | has been favored with all the advantages 
long and so firmly held in one position, nev- | which the best schools and universities could 
er gets out of it day or night. While his | bestow, and so that the first third of his life- 
whole work strengthens, it also stiffens him. | time was all spent in fitting him to do well 
He is seldom a good walker, the habit of |in the other two-thirds. Has this done 
always hitching up, though the errand is to! any more to make him a well-proportioned, 
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strong, and healthy man, so erect, too, as 
to insure, whether on foot, sitting, or ly- 
ing down, ample room for the proper work- 
ing of all the organs in the human trunk ? 
He did no regular work either at school or 
college to so bring him out. Oh, but he 
did! Well, what? Why, he used to play 
ball a great deal, and he skated, and swam, 
and took walks, and was into every thing 
the other boys And then at college 
he went to the gymnasium, or he belonged 
to the “university nine,” or the foot-ball 
team, or the gun club, or he rowed 
stantly, and finally he was in the univer- 
sity boat. But which one of all these good 
things has brought him the thoroughness of 
proportion and development which, once 
obtained, are easy to maintain, and 
which, when maintained, carry him through 
life free from so many of the ailments which 
abound among his neighbors, and which cost 
the owner so much? Playing ball uses the 
muscles of the legs, the loins, and of one 
arm, but that is about all, and, as the game 
goes now, for many of the players, save an 
occasional very short sharp run, there is re- 
ally no great amount of work in it, after all. 
Skating takes one over longer distances, 
and so does more for the wind, but the legs 
do the work, and the arms are idle, while 
often there are but a few days of it in a 
whole year. 

Swimming is excellent, but is also usual- 
ly practiced but a short portion of the year, 
and seldom nearly long enough at a time to 
obtain either the physical benefit or the 
skill which more of it would bring, espe- 
cially if done under good tutoring. 


were, 


con- 


80 


Walk- 
ing has many charms, but it, again, practi- 
cally ignores the arms, and unless uncommon 
care is taken to walk with military erect- 
ness, the man carries the same slouch in his 
walk which is habitual with him while 
sitting or at rest. Nor is walking enough 
in itself, Canon Kingsley had found 
when he said to the English clergy: “I 
should be ashamed of being weak. I could 
not do half the little good I do here if it 
were not for that strength and activity 
which some consider coarse and degrading. 
Many clergymen would half kill themselves 
if they did what I do. And though they 
might walk about as much, they would neg- 
lect exercise of the arms and chest, and be- 
come dyspeptic or consumptive.” Going to 
the gymnasium is often a good thing to do, 
on two conditions: first, that one knows 
just what work will develop him where he 
is weak or unsymmetrical; second, that, 
knowing it, he will keep at it systematical- 
ly and assiduously until he reaches the de- 
sired result. But how many do this? Not 
one in a hundred, scarcely in a thousand. 
He who starts able to put up a heavy dumb- 
bell over his head, too often devotes him- 
self simply to putting up a heavier one, and 


as 








then one heavier yet, so taking one arm, 
already stronger in its extensors, if not jy 
all its muscles, than its mate, and making 
it still stronger, while the other is neglect- 
ed, until the contrast between the two, in- 
stead of disappearing, grows more marked 
than ever. Or one has already abundant 
development of the muscles above the waist, 
but indifferent loins and legs, and instead 
of devoting his exercising hour to bringing 
up the latter, goes on increasing his upper 
works until his tadpole-like build makes 
him well-nigh a deformity, and gives his 
poor legs a heavier burden than ever. The 
trouble is not with the gynmasinm. Our 
country is not without a goodly number of 
these institutions, often well appointed, and 
always with ample appliances for getting 
or keeping strong, if one only knows how. 
But the lack is of instructors who ean at 
once see where the pupil’s development has 
been neglected, can tell what work will 
bring up the weak parts, and can so im- 
press the need of bringing them up that he 
will in due time effect most gratifying re- 
sults. Where in the whole United States 
is there one such teacher? And, if he ex- 
ists, where is he thus doing what he easily 
might do—building up weak and inefficient 
bodies, enabling men to do their life’s work 
with vigor and interest, and scattering 
broadcast ideas which ean not only not fail 
to do good, but which every man claiming 
to be intelligent ought to be familiar with? 
Let such a man open a gymnasium in New 
York city, for instance, centrally located 
and well fitted for his purpose; let him 
make the rate so low that all respectable 
men can afford to attend; and let him once 
show them that he ean quickly and surely 
point out their physical deficiencies, and 
will plainly tell them of them, and then 
will at once set about removing them, and 
show by results that he is as good as his 
word—and how long will he take to win 
success in many ways most welcome, pecun- 
iarily among the rest? 

But how about the young man’s rowing, 
and all the preparation therefor? Do not 
these fill the bill? Well, whaé has he 
done? Rowed, if a faithful oar, perhaps 
five or more miles a day for two hundred 
days a year, maybe for several years; pull 
ed an equivalent on a fifty or sixty pound 
rowing-weight daily throughout the cold 
weather; run three or four miles three or 
four times each week in the cooler months, 
and has done some walking at intervals. 
And what have these done for him? En- 
larged his chest? The foot-work has, but 
the rowing not one iota. It has thickened 
his back muscles so that close under the 
arms he girths more, perhaps, than before, 
but the whole front of the shoulders, the 
breast muscles, and the front upper chest, 
instead of filling out, have very likely, as in 
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the case of not a few well-known profes- 
sional oarsmen, absolutely fallen in, until a 
post-mortem examination would very likely 
show, as it did with an English student 
fond of hard rowing, that the ribs actually 
nressed in on the lungs so hard as to indent 


them. The work was good so far as it | 


went, and in bringing strong legs and loins, 
back and abdomen, contributed much to- 
ward giving him strength enough to hold 
himself erect. But, unless correspondingly 
difficult and continuous work was done for 
the front chest and arms, then he is dis- 
proportioned, thin in the upper arm, with 
shoulders habitually warped forward, very 
often enough to permanently crease his coat 
near where the sleeves meet the body in 
front. When, in later years, different asso- 
ciations, business cares, and long, hard head- 
work, accompanied as the latter usually is 
by only partial inflation of the lungs, get 


him out of the way of using these large 


back muscles, their very size, and the long 

spell of warping forward which so much 

rowing gave the shoulders, tend more to 

weigh him forward than if he had never | 
so developed them, and instead of benetit- | 
ing his throat and lungs, actually incline to | 
cramp them. Here, then, he who has oals | 
intarily given much time and thought and | 
labor to the severest test of his strength | 
and stay which has yet become at all pop- | 
ular among cultivated Americans, comes | 
out of it all to begin his real race in life no | 
better fitted, often not nearly so well fitted | 
for it as some of his comrades who did not. 
spare half so much time to athletics, but hit 

upon a sort which, instead of leaving the 

chest as it was, or cramping it, expanded it, 

enlarging the lung room, and giving the 

heart, stomach, and other vital organs all 

the freest play. 

Now suppose that this spring two young 
men who have recently entered Harvard or 
Yale, and who in size, height, weight, age, 
condition, and spirit are as nearly matched 
as possible, should devote themselves, the 
one to becoming a rowing man, with an eye 





lifts, and at weights of such a size or work 


|so hard that, at the end of the time set 
| apart for it, both shall be as nearly as may 
| be equally tired. While the rower’s upper 
arms scarcely develop at all, the other’s are, 
leven in the first month, perceptibly gain- 
ing, and in a year he will have added an 
|inch or even more to their girth as they 
| hang down, while the increase as the fist 
}is drawn to the shoulder, and the biceps 
| set, will be more marked yet. Nor is this 
| all growth and not development, for the 
| change in the oarsman’s arm is the better 
|index of the growth. As they continue 
| through the second year the contrast will be- 
| come yet more striking, for, while the upper 
arms of the rower have had but light work, 
those of his mate are fit now for heavier 
than before, and need it to get him tired in 
the same time as the rower becomes so; and 


| so the development increases, until it is al- 


most if not quite as great as in the first year. 
And in the Junior and Senior years it still 
improves, until the arm that, at the start, 
measured down, say, ten and a half inches, 
and maybe an inch more up, girths now close 
on to thirteen inches down, and a clean fif- 
teen up, while the oarsman can not show 
over eleven and a half or three-quarters 
down, and over thirteen up. That full jus- 
tice is done here to the rower will appear 
from the fact that in the famous Oxford four 
which rowed Harvard in 15869 there was not 
an arm that appeared to measure thirteen 
and a half inches up, and this though they 
were men who trained, and averaged in 
weight nearly 170 pounds each; from the 
fact that Yale’s excellent eight in 1876 could 
show an average of less than twelve inch- 
es down and thirteen inches up, and that 
many of the best oarsmen, professional or 
amateur, American or English, at the Cen- 
tennial races on the Schuylkill were no- 
ticeably slim-armed men. Now let the two 
try in the parallel bars who can lift hitnself 
up and down the more times. He of the 
upper arm will soon reel off forty or even 
fifty honest dips without stopping; but if 


5? 





to coming out in the Junior or Senior year a 
powerful and skillful oar, the other to de- 
veloping the front of his body as well as his 
mate does his back. They need not be 
strong at the start, but simply without or- 
ganic weakness or defect—or even not that; 
let them come rather from the class which, 


a few years ago, President Eliot, of Harvard, | 


uid included a majority of those entering 


that university, namely, those whom he de- 
scribed as of “undeveloped muscles, a bad 


the rower can manage ten he will do well, 
| even though the last do call for great effort. 
| Now let them go to the striking bag. The 
| rower may hit it fairly and even sharply, 
but see the other at it! Why, the heavy 
| thud of his blow, and the way the bag flies 
| suddenly upward, at once and most forcibly 
suggest that a blow from that fist would be 
| a very ugly thing to face. But not the up- 
| per arm alone has been the gainer. 


Look now at the corner and front of the 


carriage, and an impaired digestion, with-| shoulders of each, and especially at their 
out skill in ont-of-door games, and unable | breast muscles, and the position and shape 
to ride,row, swim, or shoot.” Whatever foot- | of the chest itself. The oarsman’s shoul- 
work the rower does, let the other do with | ders show in front no particular develop- 
him, but for every hour’s work of pulling | ment, and his pectorals are light and thin, 
that he does, let the other work those mus-| while his chest is very apt to sink down 
cles of his arms with which he pushes and | until if looks actually flat. But his friend 
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has beautifully turned shoulders, thick and 
compact; his chest is broad and round and 
full, while his pectoral muscles are simply 
magnificent. 
stand near a statue of any ancient athlete, 


| fort, which soon becomes very difficult, w] 
| a well-built one will do so easily and uncon- 
Should the two happen to | sciously. 


— 


sit or stand straight always requires an ef. 
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But while the suffering many of the mus. 


it would not take long, looking at their} cles to go undeveloped, and the overwork- 


fronts, to tell which had hit nearest the 
best development of antiquity. Look, too, 
at their relative positions: the one’s shoul- 
ders are well back, his head held high and 
erect, until it looks as if he could not hold 


them otherwise, so easy has it become. 


And indeed he is so well filled out in front | 


that it is actually unnatural for him to be 
other than erect. But the oarsman will 
more than likely have the slouch forward 
of the head and neck so common in the 
laboring-man, and that muscle-bound look 
about the upper back, as if it would be im- 
possible for him, as it often is in fact, to 
earry his hands out behind his shoulders 
until the backs of them are even within a 
whole foot of each other. It will not take 
long to decide which has the greater lung 
sapacity, or the less reason to fear, in later 
years, any pulmonary disorder. 

Now which is the thoroughly developed 
man? Neither. One’s back is completely 
developed, and the other’s front is. The 
rowers foot-work on land has given him 
equal powers of leg and loin, but his row- 
ing, if he has used a sliding seat, has given 
him a decided increase of that power in the 
abdominal muscles and those of the front 
thigh and of the calf. But had the former, 
instead of devoting himself to front work 
alone, so divided his time as to develop 
back and front alike, if he would not have 
obtained quite as much power in front, he 
would have made his chest and whole body 
more comely and symmetrical, and not have 
much endangered his chances of having a 
full and handsome chest and upright port 
clear into old age. Only it is usually better 
to let the front work predominate, because 
most men, for the reasons already stated, 
tend to be more or less inerect and round- 
backed, or their work inclines them to be- 
come so. 

But while professional men’s sons and 
others who have had a liberal education 
have among them those who have devoted 
much time to some form of gymnastic or 
athletie work, the larger proportion have 
not, and so are not so well off as the farm- 
er, artisan, or laborer, in having no strong 
muscles at all. Those that should hold 
them erect in sitting or standing are weak, 
and so in a very few minutes they slouch 
over, and continue so practically during 
their waking hours, while they sleep in 
even a more crooked posture. Walk through 
a railroad car, and nearly every man is some- 
what rounded over or sagged in, so cramp- 
ing the space that many of his vital organs 
ought to have. For a poorly built man to 


ing of others, or the neglect of all, either in 
the man or his father, are largely responsi- 
ble for the great number of inerect and jll- 
proportioned men in our land, too often the 
mothers also contribute to weak musclos 
and an indifferent carriage in the man. The 
Sandwich Island proverb has it: 
“Tf strong be the frame of the mother, 
Her sons will make laws for the people.” 

But is it not true that robust, vigorous wom- 
en are not plenty among us, either in town 
or country? If the city man thinks city 
habits responsible for this, and looks about 
in the country, during his summer jaunts, 
for the rosy health and bloom of the ideal 
country girl, how frequently does he find 
them? Too often the farmer’s daughter is 
but a weak imitation of her city cousin, 
paler even than she, less erect, less nimble 
of foot, while her mother is up before day- 
light, has too much work and too little play, 
and looks as if she had, and at middle age 
looks old and tired and wrinkled. Until a 
better understanding of the need of hearty 
and harmonious physical development ob- 
tains among our women, and until suitable 
and adequate work is done, especially in 
youth, to effect such development, their 
sons are always going to set out in life lia- 
ble to be weak in many ways in which they 
might easily be strong, and had much bet- 
ter be, and to be often crippled and restrain- 
ed from doing nearly as much or as effect- 
ive work as they otherwise might. In a 
land where energy, and especially nervous 
energy, is in such demand, and opens so 
many fields of profitable labor, where boys 
too often go at once at man’s work, and do 
as many hours of it daily, and assume re- 
sponsibilities as trying as a matured man 
ought to encounter, it would seem unques- 
tionable, at least if they hope to ever reach 
old age, certainly to come up to it in the 
full vigor of their powers, that every thing 
should be done to so nurse and train those 
powers as to render them uncommonly fit 
to endure all that they will be asked to. 
But is it not the fact that the majority of 
youths entering stores or offices, and pass- 
ing in them long, close, confining days, un- 
til night finds them exhausted and wholly 
unequal, ér at least disinclined, to any fur- 
ther effort, have not had, especially if city 
bred, any training worth mentioning which 
should bring them a good principal of health 
and strength to draw on? Through their 
school years, had they given even one tithe 
of the time nominally devoted to mental 
culture and discipline to care of their bod- 








ies, not the groping, desultory, aimless care 





City 
out 
its, 
leal 
ind 


of them of the average school-boy, but a| 
care aimed directly to do every thing to | 
juild and strengthen those bodies, and pre- 
vent any thing from weakening them, and 
had they had teachers qualitied to bring 
them on in this direction, would not the re- 
sults have been to them well-nigh invalua- | 
ble? Where among us is there one solitary 
teacher, man or woman, who not simply 
sees, as did Arnold, the great influence on 
the pupil’s after-life which a vigorous phys- | 
eal training has, but who has first found | 
out just what work, and how much and} 
what proportion of work and rest, will bring | 
the boy or girl out at eighteen or twenty | 
hale, sound, strong, and well built, knowing | 
well the measure of his or her strength and | 
what abuses it, and who, having earned 
these things, shows it in the training of 
each and all of his or her pupils? Here and 
there some light calisthenics are insisted on, | 
or some special game, developing but a por- | 
tion of the frame, is made popular. But if 
among each teacher’s qualifications a thor- 
ough knowledge was required of the sort 
and amount of exercise which would bring | 
each pupil up to a good standard of strength | 
and vigor, and keep him up to it, which | 
would show him what would overdo or tear | 
down, and familiarize him with what every 
intelligent person ought to know of the 
care and development of his own body, and | 
were the teacher further required, as in oth- | 
er branches, even if those other branches | 
had to suffer, to show certain progress in | 
this direction at the periodical examina- | 


tions, would it be long before the effect | 
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in the human figure,” says Emerson, “ marks 


}some excellence of structure ;” and, again, 
| “any real increase of fitness to its end in 


any fabric or organism is an increase of 
beauty.” 

The muscles of the calf of the leg, for ex- 
ample, raise the heel. He who has them 
small and poor, inclines to walk flat-footed, 
does not raise his heel high enough as he 
steps, is not springy in his movements, and 
generally lacks the ability, for instance, to 
leap over even the seat of an ordinary chair, 
much more its back. Develop these mus- 
cles by raising the heels high many times 
daily, and with gradually increasing vigor 
and force, and soon they grow stronger and 
larger as well. The exercises which will 
call them into use are many and various, 


} and of course but a few of them can be sug- 


gested in an article like this. For a devel- 
opment of them which shall be easy, simple, 
and sure, and which shall ineur no risk to 


| any one trying it, perhaps no exercise is 


more effective than simply standing with 


| the heels, say, six inches apart, and then 


gradually raising one’s self till both heels 
are as high off the floor as possible, and the 
whole weight is on the forward part of the 
feet. After remaining up a moment, drop 
slowly down, then rise again, then down. 
Twenty-five repetitions at a time will prdqb- 
ably be enough daily, say, for the first weqk. 
In the second let twenty-five be tried each 
morning, and again each afternoon. Keep 
it up faithfully every day. The third week 
make the number at each trial fifty. Now 
it will be found that considerable strength 


would be felt, and most beneficially, through-| has already come, and that the hundred 
out the land? | thus accomplished in a day come no harder 

But how can one tell what sort and|than the first twenty-five did. Had this 
amount of work will bring up any given | hundred in all been taken at once at the 


muscle to the size and shape it should have? | first, on rising next morning there would 

There is no real difficulty in this. Emer-} have been very conclusive evidence of what 

son’s rule that “in all human action those | muscles had been brought into play, by a 

faculties will be strong which are used,” | lively ache running pretty well through 

could wish no better example. If one’s | each calf, all of which one avoids by this 
| 


right arm measures, either in the upper or| safer and more gradual way. If further 
fore arm, an inch more in circumference than | proof is needed, just grasp the muscles of 
his left, let him now incase it in a sling, as | the calf as the exercise is proceeding, and 
he would if its bones were broken, and let | find what an unmistakable swelling and 
it lie idle for a month. Now measure the hardening is going on. Now the fourth 
two again, and, especially if the man’s oc- week make the number one hundred in the 
cupation has been such as to give the hand | morning, and as many again in the after- 
in service at all heavy work, the inch will noon. Do not miss any day or half day, 
be almost the other way, while the active but if you do, no matter; keep right on and 
muscles will be and look full and firm;| get all the rest. When the first month is 
the passive, wizened, shrunken, and weak. | over, pass the tape around the calf in the 
What has enlarged the one? Vigorous use. | largest place, measure accurately, and note 
What has shrivelled the other? Disuse. \the result. If a similar measure were tak- 
Very well, then, to bring up any particular | en at the start, now it will be found that 
musele, use it vigorously. Use all the| there has been nearly or quite a quarter of 
muscles vigorously, so often as experience | an inch gain, while one can hardly fail to 
proves most beneficial, with abundant | notice greater springiness and lightness of 
nourishing food and quiet rest, and the in- | foot than formerly. The second month let 
creased bulk and power and the improved | the number be increased until the exercise 
shape will surely come. “Elegance of form|is kept up continuously each morning and 
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afternoon for five or seven minutes. This 
is not long, but it may suddenly feel un- 
commonly so. Now to get further good out 
of this work, try something with which all 
boys are familiar—hopping on one foot. 
Before, both feet sustained the weight, now 
one has to carry it all, Hop straight ahead, 
say, a hundred good springs. Then return 
on the other foot. Repeat this daily for 
the first week, or nightly if day work is too 
conspicuous. The next week double the 
number, treble it the third, and quadruple 
it the fourth. The time taken will be very 
short, but to most persons the work will 
prove rather hard. But keep at it, and in 
another month a quarter of a mile can be 
done on one foot. There need be no more un- 
easiness about weak calves now. They have 
grown noticeably already. Without increas- 
ing the amount, continue daily the five min- | 
utes of heel-raising each morning and after- 
noon, and the thousand continuous hops on 
each foot once a day, and at the end of a 
year try the tape again. If there is a whole 
inch of gain, it need cause no surprise, and 
if there is a marked improvement in shape 
and proportion, it is only what might 
have been expected. 

But has this used all the muscles below 
the knee? Nearly, those on the front of 
the shin-bone alone being neglected. Well, 
what will develop these? Stand as before. 
Now stoop gradually down until you can go 
no further. Now rise until erect. Now go 
down again, being very careful not to let 
the heels come up off the floor as you settle 
down. Then rise again, place the hand on 
the muscles in question, and they will not 
only be found to move, but to be hardening 
very perceptibly during the operation. Five 
or SIX successive stoops daily for the first 
week, as many each morning and afternoon 
the second, twice as many the third, and 
four times as many the fourth, and now this 
muscle is beginning to assert itself. If the 
forty stoops can be taken now each morn- 
ing and afternoon the second month, and 
every month for the rest of the year, these 
muscles will be found to have made decided 
gain in strength and size, and nearly or 
quite enough to maintain their just propor- 
tion to those of the calf. Protracted fast 
walking also calls these muscles into vigor- 
ous play. 

But three other exercises for the lower 
limbs were mentioned here, either of which 
any one can practice, and, if care is taken 
to begin with a small amount, and increase 
it very gradually, they will be found to 
aid materially in this particular develop- 
ment. The first is running on the toes, 
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| used to this exercise happen to overrun, he 
| will have most eloquent proof of this fact, 
on rising next morning, in the ache and 
pain in these particular muscles. The se: 
| oud is walking up hill. To show what this 
will do, even to muscles already magnifi- 
cently large, Maclaren, Professor of Gym- 
nastics at Oxford University, in a foot- 
;note to his admirable essay on Training in 
| Theory and Practice, says that nine hours a 
|day of Alpine walking, kept up for four 
| months, increased his calves from sixteen to 
| seventeen and a quarter inches in girth, and 
|his thighs from twenty-three and a half 
| to twenty-five inches. For these muscles, 
undeveloped, half an hour’s daily up-hill 
walking at a good pace, bending the knees 
as little as possible, would in a year bring 
almost as great a gain as he made in the 
jaunt in question. The third exercise is in 
some respects the best of all. In the sand 
or soft earth notice the foot-prints. In 
most of them, whether the foot was shod 
or not, while the indentation is a little deep- 
er at the sole than heel, it is only a lit- 
tle. Now let the walker, instead of getting 
the foot off the ground as easily as he can, 
press hard with it just as it leaves the 
ground. This, of course, at once deepens the 
forward part of the imprint; but it shoots 
the body upward an inch or so each step. 
Never mind: keep on. Before you have 
walked three blocks your calves will remon- 
strate vehemently against such unwonted 
effort, while, if your steps are not too long, 
and your shoe heels too high, your knees 
will knit and stiffen, and bend backward 
to where they ought to be in walking, but 
where in the flat-footed or partly flat-foot- 
ed, far too common among us, they never 
are. Do daily the first week what can be 
done comfortably, twice as much the sec- 
ond, three times as much the third, and four 
times the fourth, and then continue the last 
number daily throughout the year. Let 
the pace be not great, but simply such as 
the person feels equal to. Perhaps no mus- 
cular exercise, certainly no foot-work, will 
bring more satisfactory results than this. 
But the stooping above mentioned has 
been at work on other muscles besides 
those of the calf. As it is going on, place 
the hand any where on the upper or front 
thigh, and feel all the muscles harden, espe- 
cially on the rise to the erect position. With 
simply the below-knee work already sug- 
gested, a girth of the thigh, taken in almost 
any part df it, at the year’s end, will show a 
very encouraging gain. The stooping, hop- 
ping, and running have all called the front 











that is, without letting the heels touch the 
ground in any part of the step. Here, as in 
the hop, though not so forcibly, the whole 
weight is thrown on the muscles of one 
calf, but alternately only. Should one un- 
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thigh into active play, and more stooping, 
this time with the heels off the ground, 
would have done more for it yet. Again, 
instead of stooping so low, just bend the 
knees a little, and straighten them again. 
Not so difficult as the full stoop, it can be 
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protracted longer, and will at once be seen— 
or rather felt—to exercise exactly the mus- 
cles brought into play in jumping or leap- 

while, in common with every exercise 


I 
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lorseback riding also, where the foot is run 
into the stirrup but a little way, and so the 
weight thrown much on the sole, is excel- 
lent for the calves, knees, and front thighs. 
lor bringing a great development of these 


muscles, long-distance walking and run- 


ning, and heavy-weight lifting, as practiced 
on the lifting machines now in vogue, are 
among the speediest means. 

For the under thigh there is not such a 
variety of work, and hence it is often found 
small and undeveloped, even in legs other- 
The muscles in it lift the foot 
backward and upward, much as the biceps 
does the hand forward and upward. 
mentioned, where the 
ure is forcible on the toes as they leave the 
ground, takes hold in this part. 

into active play, lift the heel far up be- 
hind, reaching it also as far backward as pos- 
sible,and simply holding it there, and now 
feel these muscles harden. Up-hill walk- 
ing calls, especially with short step and stiff 
knees, also on them, perhaps as naturally 
as in any way. But to condense and hasten 
this development, tie a dumb-bell, flat-iron, 
or other weight snugly to the ankle with a 


wise strong. 


walk above press- 


But to bring 


towel or broad strap, and raise it far back- | 


ward, and lower it, and repeat as long as it 
can be done with comfort. 
the other foot, and increase gradually for 
the first month, as in other work, and then 
keep if up throughout the year. 


against it, and pressing hard many times, 
will work the same results. 
ly inclined, who will take a little more time 
to it, one exercise in its benefit to these mus- 
cles is almost unequalled, and that is run- 
ning with the heels thrown high up behind. 
This is simply admirable, and when done 
without putting the heel to the ground—as 
fast running always should be—probably 
does more for the entire leg than any other 
known exercise, seeming, in fact, to be, even 


more than walking, its natural work, cer- | 


tainly bringing size and development much 
sooner, 
those who walk a good deal that it does not 
make their legs grow, or, at most, but little. 
Now let them cover even half their daily 
distance, but with shortened step, stiff knee, 
and a sharp push with the toes, and there 
will soon be no more complaint of this sort. 

But the intimate connection in many of 
these exercises between the muscles of the 
thigh and ealf extends further, so that the 
same work brings other strength as well. 
Every step taken, especially every step tak- 


ecently mentioned, it contributes directly | 
oward springiness and lightness of foot. | 


The | 


5 | 


Then change to | 


Standing | 
with the back toward, and a foot or so from, | 
a vertieal wall or fence, placing the heel | 


For the active- | 


For complaint is often made by | 
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en while running or hopping, has necessita- 
| ted the use of the muscles at the sid 

| the waist, their work being to help actively 
in holding the body erect. Whoever can, 
on either foot, hop half a mile at any pace 
without stopping, will not be troubled with 
a feeble or unshapely waist. Blondin, Fa- 
rini, and the tight-rope walkers, from their 
constant 


es of 


vigorous efforts to maintain their 
equilibrium, and the Grieeco-Roman wres- 
tlers of to-day, are especially strong in this 
region, while the carriers at the meat mar- 
kets, who will take a whole side of beef on 
| their shoulders and march off with seem- 
| ing ease, grow immensely powerful in these 
| muscles of the loins. He who is weak here, 
jand does not get what strength he needs 
| from long-distance hopping, will find that 
a very few minutes each day spent at lift- 
ing the foot’far out sideways, as if to reach 
| some one standing at arm’s-length off to the 
right or left, will quickly bring the addi- 
| tional size and strength. For the muscles 
of the whole back of the loins, or small of 
the back, stooping over forward and lifting 
|from the ground small dumb-bells, a few 
| times daily at first, then a steady increase 
lin number as the strength advances, the 
| knees all the time being held as rigid as 
| possible, will tell directly in this part, while 
for great power of course there must be 
| great work, such as they who lift pigs of 
|metal habitually or other heavy weights 
| by-and-by come to have. But the most 
popular severe work for this region is row- 
ing, not arm-rowing of the old Hamill type, 
but that more worthy of the name, and 
which is becoming general, where there is 
a long swing of the body forward and aft, 
and a pull with the weight of the body 
rather than the muscles of the upper back 
alone, the feet all the time pressing hard 
against the foot-board. Whoever is weak 
| here can not have done much hard rowing. 
| But, as already stated, rowing taxes mus- 
| cles on the front of the waist even quite as 
|much as those of the back. For when the 
stroke is finished, and the body, instead of 
| sitting bolt-upright, leans a little back, it 
|takes a vigorous effort of the abdominal 
| muscles at each stroke to again reach for- 
ward 


for a new stroke, which means, of 
course, some two hundred or more of such 
efforts, or as many as there are strokes, to 
every mile rowed. And most valuable mus- 
| cles are these in many ways, acting directly 


| 
| 


| on the respiratory and digestive work with- 
in, and, when fully developed, aiding one 
| greatly toward the erect and manly carriage, 


| 


so essential to securing for each vital organ 
| the play-room our Maker intended for it. 
| Let any one, the next time he bathes where 
|the noisy surf will sufficiently drown any 

sound he can utter to prevent its being heard 
| by others, try a few shouts at the top of his 
voice, and notice how it calls these muscles 
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into direct play. Every public singer knows | 
their value. But besides rowing, or where | 
rowing is not convenient, let any one just | 


before rising raise his feet as high in air as 
he can, and then drop them to horizontal 
again, and repeat a few times; or, keeping 
his feet down, raise his shoulders and body 
till he sits erect, and then repeat. Such of 
these efforts as he can conveniently ake 
at first (for in this or any other muscular ex- 
ercise it never pays to overdo), with the grad- 
ual increase, as in other work, for the first 
mouth, and the daily keeping up the amount 
then accomplished throughout the year, will 
bring a development of these layers of mus- 
cle which will surprise any one unfamiliar 
with what can be done in this direction, 
and will impart vigor and protection to the 
very important organs which lie directly 
within them. Indeed, the benefit to the in- 
ternal organs of a strong and muscular body 
can scarcely be overestimated. But all of 
the exercises named tend to contract these 
abdominal muscles rather than to lengthen 
them. One of the best things to do the lat- 
ter is first standing erect, with the hands 


high above the head, to gradually draw the | 


head and shoulders as far back and down- 
ward as possible. Men with their spines 
limbered by long practice, like the India 
rubber men of the circus, can take the head 
down away to the floor. But while there 
is no need of such extreme work, moderate 
performance in this direction directly tends 
to stretch and lengthen muscles usually 
somewhat cramped and shortened by habit- 
ual sitting, or standing, or lying with the 
back flat, or almost curved out, instead of 
hollowed in, and the consequent sinking in 
of chest. All work above the head, such as 
swinging clubs or an axe or sledge; putting 
up dumb-bells; swinging by the hands from 
rope or bar, or pulling the body up till the 
chin touches the hand; taking the handles 
of the pulley-weights in the gymnasium as 
high above the head as you can reach, and 
then, with back to the weights, and stand- 
ing firm, pushing the hands far out forward ; 
the ceiling-work of the plasterer, and the 
like—these all do excellent service in bring- 
ing to these important muscles the length 
and elasticity they ought to have, and so 
contributing in a very great degree to the 
erect carriage of the body. All kinds of 
pushing with the hands, such as one does in 
putting them against any heavy substance 
and trying to push it before him, in placing 
them against upright parallel bars or a ver- 
tical wall and pushing vigorously forward, 
striking outward in boxing or fencing or 
swimming, or with dumb-bells, are capital, 
while the drawing of the head and body 
swiftly back in boxing to avoid a blow can 
hardly be surpassed as an aid in this direc- 
tion. 

For the development of the arms and of 


the muscles above the waist there are al. 
| most countless exercises. The work, for jy- 
stance, for nearly all of them which one cay 
get from a pair of dumb-bells or other 
weights, each weighing about one-fifteent) 
of what the man does himself, held in the 
jhands, is actually surprising. Standing 
erect, and holding them in the hands, hang 
ing easily at the sides, now carry the hands 
slowly backward and upward as high as 
| can readily be done; keep them there a 
moment, and then drop slowly till at start: 
| then repeat. It will not be a minute, cer- 
| tainly not two minutes, before one of aver- 
| age strength will want to stop, the muscles 
lon the under sides of the arms and on the 
broad of the back urging him to that con 
}clusion. <A few strokes of this work daily, 
at first with dumb-bells, or weights of 
such size as seem to best suit one’s pur- 
pose, and then increase from week to week, 
as in the other exercises above mentioned, 
and then maintained right along evenly 
after the first month, will strengthen and 
enlarge the under or inner muscles of the 
upper back, arm, the large muscles of the 
back directly under the arms, and on and 
about the shoulder-blades, and especially 
the muscles on the back of the shoulder, un- 
til even one year’s work will render them 
plump and shapely, while if the work is 
still continued, and gradually made longer 
or heavier, or both, powerful shoulders will 
ere long result. Now slowly raise the dumb- 
bells in front from the down position till 
they nearly touch the shoulder—technical- 
ly, “curl” them—holding head and neck 
rigidly erect, tipped back even, but never 
forward ; then lower. Repeat this till it be- 
comes hard to do, and increase weekly as 
before. The well-known biceps muscles are 
the favored ones now, while the pectorals 
get a good share, and likewise the fore-arm. 
If no dumb-bell is at hand, place one hand 
in the other and bear down hard, letting the 
other lift up. For the front of the shoul- 
der as well, and the upper portion of the 
pectorals, or that part along the collar- 
bones, hold the dumb-bells out at the sides 
at right angles with the body and level 
with the shoulders, and raise them slowly 
high over the head; then lower, and re- 
peat, and gradually increase, as in the other 


| 


} 
| 
| 





work. For raising, strengthening, and en- 
larging the chest this is capital work, while 
| for producing strong and handsome muscles 
on the front of the shoulders, and getting the 
shoulders into proper position, it can hard- 
ly be equalled. For the fore-arm a strong 
grip, and whatever brings it— driving, 
chopping, rowing, fencing, single-stick, pull- 
ing one’s self up hand over hand on a rope, 
twisting the dumb-bells around when held 
at arm’s-length, or a chair or broom handle 
if dumb-bells are not convenient—all these, 
}and more of their sort, will enlarge and 
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) and 


hand will grow strong and shapely as the 
work goes on. While these various exer- 
cises have been going forward, the neck 
has shared in the growth and development ; 
and if special work is sought to give it ad- 
ditional strength and a proper carriage, 
practice carrying weights on top of the head. 


Erectly you must walk, or over will go the | 


weight, and thus soon you form the habit. 
One part of the arm remains, the triceps, 
or back arm, and especially the outer side 


of it. To develop these muscles push with | 


the hands against almost any thing you like. 
If they are small and weak, push the dumb- 
bells up over the head what you can daily 
till a month’s work has given them a start. 


Now place the hands on the floor, hold the | 


body stiff, or as stiff as you can, and push, 


+8 . . | 
raising the body till the arms are straight. 
Now lower and repeat, and so on, whatever | 
When the month is | 


you comfortably can. 
ip at this, try something harder, namely, a 


dip between the parallel bars, or if none are | 


convenient, then between two chairs, or a 
chair and window-sill, table, or bed-foot. 
Now lower till the chin is level with the 
hands, and then rise till the arms are straight, 
the feet and knees, of course, never resting on 
any thing. In the previous exercise part of 
the weight only rested on the hands. Now 
they take it all, and the triceps is in most 
vigorous play. Now take the month of 
cradual and eareful progress in these dips, 
and maintain throughout the year. If you 
can do twenty then fairly and without great 
effort, you have strong triceps muscles, and 
good-sized ones as well, that is, if you have 
had two legs and a reasonably heavy body 
to lift. Most of your friends can not do five 
dips respectably, many scarcely one. But 
lest your success should induce pride, bear 
in mind that one gentleman in New York 
has accomplished 125 dips without stopping, 
and this though he weighs upward of 180 
pounds, besides being one of the most mag- 
nificently formed men in this country, with 
a forty-four-inch chest. His upper arm meas- 
ures thirteen and a half inches down (half 
an inch more than Heenan’s) and sixteen 
up, though he is but five feet ten inches in 
height, while Heenan was four inches more. 
He says that as surely as the ability exists to 
make many dips, so surely will there be a 
large back arm, and it was hard work that 
brought his. Slim arms may push up heavy 
dumb-bells once or twice, but it takes thick 
ones for sustained effort at smaller though 
good-sized ones. 


Thus in a brief way have been pointed | 
eg | 


out exercises which, while free from risk, 
will develop about any muscles one wishes, 
while all else that is needed is simply the 
daily endeavor and the gradual increase. 
The road is easy. He who wants but little 
strength need do but little work, but he 


strengthen it, while the fingers and entire | 
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who wants great strength must do great 
work. If he has not perseverance, he will 
not get far. If he has, he can, especially 
| with an eager companion, in an hour’s work 
a day, aimed especially at his weak spots, 
render himself a thoroughly well-built man 
by 1880. The rules are as simple as those 
|of any mechanic art. No expensive tools, 
as will be seen above, are required. The 
methods are portable, as a man travelling, 
for instance, can work as well in a hotel 
| room as at home, can find a floor and a pair 
of chairs, and in-doors he scarcely needs 
more, while out-of-doors there is always the 
road. Many moderate efforts at plain and 
simple work, instead of the often dangerous 
|and generally useless pranks of fancy gym- 
| nastics, or the risk of overdoing in hard ra- 
cing of any sort—these are all that are re- 
quired. But a few minutes daily at any 
muscles is all one will want or at first 
should take. But he must be frank with 
| himself, and resolutely attack the weaker 
muscles, letting the others rest till they 
| catch up. 

But suppose he is already too stout and 
fleshy, what then? A little will power and 
| perseverance are all he needs, and fortu- 
|nately in our land these abound. On the 
| 18th of January, 1877, a gentleman who has 
| for years filled efficiently a prominent posi- 
tion in one of the United States oftices in New 
| York city, a middle-aged man, found that 
his weight, 305 pounds, was becoming a bur- 
| den to him. In six months he reduced that 
weight, as he stated to the writer, over nine- 
ty pounds, and every one who knows him, 
| especially his tailor, remarks the change, 
while mentally—indeed, in every respect 
| he says he is much better for it. But how 
| did he doit? By walking from four to six 
|miles each evening (for he could not spare 
| the daytime), and at a brisk pace. Some 
| nights it stormed, or he did not feel at all 
|like going. At such times he simply added 
two miles to his ordinary stint, which shows 
| the stuff in him. Did he change his diet? 
| Very slightly, but the work—that, he will 
| tell you, did the business. But suppose 
one is old, what then? We have seen 
a man of sedentary habits, and long out 
of the way of exercising, begin on the 
parallel bars at nearly sixty, and in two 
months, though a 200-pound man, make 
most creditable progress. At eighty a gen- 
tleman in New York city commenced trying 
to walk up the stairs of the Evening Post 
building, and there are eleven flights of 
| them, of which there are nine from the street 
to his office. Any of the elevator men will 
| tell you that, when the elevator is at all 
full, off he will go cheerily up all the nine 
| flights, seemingly none the worse for it. 
| Within a year he also told the writer that 
| he still continued dumb-bell and club work 
| before breakfast daily, and simply because 


| 
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it pays; and he is certainly still a wiry, 
active man, even though it is sixty-two 
years since he wrote “ Thanatopsis.” Palm- 
erston, fox-hunting when past eighty; Van- 
derbilt, no without groom 
companion, urging his blooded trotters over 
Harlem Lane at a slashing pace; Gladstone, 
at sixty-eight, felling Hawarden trees by 
the hour, and for the benefit the exercise 
brings—are but a few instances of what old 
men can do when they try. None of these 
are more surprising than, in an intellectual 
field, the learning of German by Caleb Cush- 
ing after he had passed seventy, or Thiers’s 
activity at nearly eighty, or, in all ways, 
than Moses’s doing the forty years’ best 
work in his life after he had passed eighty, 
and yet with eye not dim nor natural force 
abated. If some men, by oiling their joints 
daily—for, as Maclaren says, “they are oil- 
ed every time they are put in motion, and 


youngster, 


when they are put in motion only”—ean | 
keep those joints from grating and creaking | 
and moving stiffly, even into a ripe old age, | 


why may not others as well? And which 
of these things which man can, if he will, 


do so readily, can not woman do as well? | 


It needs no money, very little time, little or 
no present strength. One thing only it 
does need, and that is perseverance. One- 
third of the time often given to the piano 
will more than suffice. One less study a 
day of those which are to-day overtaxing 
so many school-girls, and in stead judicious, 
vigorous, out-door exercise aimed directly 
at the weak muscles, and taken as regular- 
ly as one’s breakfast, and is there any doubt 


which will pay the better, and make the | 


girl the happier, the fitter for all her duties, 
and the more attractive as well? We trust 
that the day is not far off when no boy or 
girl will be sent to a schoel where care is 
not taken to develop vigorous healthy 
bodies, and when that vigor and health 
will be the rule and not the exception 
among men and women alike, and in every 
walk in life. 
WHY JACK WENT TO EUROPE. 
I1.—HOW HE WENT. 
{LARA HALL and Jack Henley sat side 
by side on the quarter-deck of a Cunard 
steamer one fine afternoon in October, and 
watched the shore of Long Island grow in- 
distinct on the horizon. 

It was their first trip to the Old World. 
They had made all the regulation promises 
as to letters, remembrances, and errands; 
had said “ farewell” with all the various mod- 
ifications of voice which each occasion de- 
manded; and had dutifully listened to the 
parting words of Mr. Hall, delivered in his 
most imposing manner. “Jack, I intrust 
every thing to you; use your best judgment 
and discretion until I can join you. Clara, 


or | 


my dear, be a good girl, and do nothing wild 
| or foolish ; above all,” he added, lowering 
| his voice to her, “do not allow yourself to 
form any silly fancies for these foreigy 
| counts or barons; most of them are little 
better than adventurers; and it could only 
| render you and us miserable. There! good- 
| by, good-by, and God bless you both!” With 
| that he had kissed Clara, shaken hands with 
| Jack, and disappeared over the side with a 
llast wave of the hand. Then the whistle 
blew, the steamer moved out of the river, 
and Clara and Jack got over the pangs of 
| separation as quickly as they could. At the 
| time we first make their acquaintance they 
| had succeeded so well in disguising their 
| feelings that you would have been very apt 
| to imagine at first sight they were in com- 
| paratively good spirits. 
| The ofticer of the watch smiled to him- 
| self, and confided to the compass that they 
So they 
To be sure, Clara’s face was not a 
regularly beautiful one; but nobody with 
such great dark eyes and delicate transpar- 
ent complexion as she had will ever have 
to go far for admirers. Her heavy mass of 
| dead-lustre hair, matching her eyes in color, 
was another enviable feature; but her fig- 
ure was her greatest attraction: it was a lit- 
| tle below the medium size, and probably 
| neither the Old World nor the New could 
| produce its superior for grace and symmetry. 
| I have always thought, however, that 
| much as there was in Clara to fascinate thie 
| 


| 


| were a very good-looking couple. 
were. 


admiration, it was her unconsciousness and 
simplicity which opened all hearts to her. 
Impulsive and passionate and romantic she 
was; but she was wholly free from all the 
paltry affectations of spoiled beauties in 
general. It must, indeed, be confessed that 
this may have been chiefly owing to the fact 
that she never had been in the way of being 
spoiled, and not to any inherent strength of 
character on Clara’s part, for with the ex- 
ception of the youth who sat beside her, she 
had seen but little of men and manners out- 
side of the works of fiction which she had 
succeeded in purloining and feloniously pe- 
rusing. 

The youth in question, sitting astride of 
the camp-stool, his chin, cushioned by his 
arms, on the railing, and a superlative Caba- 
fia in his mouth, was a very fine specimen 
of young America. He was tall and strong, 
with fair curling hair and frank blue eyes 
which it was a joy to behold. The reader, 
gifted with a profound insight into human 


|nature, would instantly have pronounced 


their owner to be a straightforward, efti- 
cient, and eminently good-natured young 
fellow—in which opinion, every body else 
would have coincided. He was such a good 
fellow, as a general thing, that we shouldn't 
be too hard on him if he should happen to 





lose his temper before the end of the story. 
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righteous indignation which it would be 


our duty to feel were two young people | 


such as have been described allowed to 
cross the ocean together with no other pro- 


tection against the assaults of the devil| 


than their own innocence and honor. But 


let us be appeased! on no such flimsy pil- | 


lars does their weal depend. The neces- 
sary element was at hand, though for the 

oment invisible, owing to a revolt of its 
internal economy against the undue famil 
iarity of Neptune. In short, the excellent 
Mrs. Hall was very seasick, and could not 
leave her state-room. We are prevented, 
therefore, from making her nearer acquaint- 
ance at present; but inasmuch as we don’t 
need her just now for any purposes connect- 
ed with the development of the story, and 


since, furthermore, she won’t be of much | 


onsequence any way, except to keep up the 

proprieties, we will content ourselves with 
remarking that she was a plain, washed- 
out, mild-mannered, and weak-kneed old 
party, whom nobody disliked and every 
body forgot as soon as she was out of sight, 
and pass on. What are Clara and Jack 
talking about ? 

The officer of the watch probably thought 
they were making love, for he kept down at 
the further end of the deck, and made be- 
lieve not to notice them. But I don’t think 
they would have been much put out if he 
had. They had known each other all their 
lives, and had never had a long separation 

a serious disagreement; and however 
much people may be in love, they are not 
apt to find it out under such circumstances. 
Clara called Jack “ cousin,” but it was mere 
y a nom de guerre; he was not even one of 
those distant removes who have all the fun 
and. none of the disadvantages of nearer re- 
lations. He was the only son of Mr. Hall’s 
oldest friend, who, dying when Jack was 
three or four years old, had bequeathed 
him to Mr. Hall. He and Clara had grown 
up as brother and sister. 
ing in love with and marrying each other, 
it was a matter which, at any rate, had 
never been considered up to this time. 

“Jack,” inquired Clara, as the last ves- 
ige of America became invisible in the daz- 
zie of the retiring sun, “are all noblemen 
wicked adventurers ?” 

The intrinsic peculiarity of the question, 
no less than its abruptness, came very near 


causing the loss overboard of Jack’s Cabaiia. | 


Having assured himself of its safety, he re- 
plied, with a laugh, 

“Bless your heart, no! What a deuced 
queer question! I always supposed they 
were a very jolly set of fellows.” 


“Nice for me to be acquainted with?” | 


pursued Clara, indifferently. 
“Why, of course,” 
ing Jack. 


“ Just the kind. Why?’ 


And now it is quite time to allay the] 


As to their fall- | 
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“Oh, nothing,” replied Clara, carelessly. 
“T only wanted your opinion, that’s all.” 
A silence. Jack’s Cabafia finally went 
; out, as any cigar, suffering from persistent 
neglect, will. 
| “J say!” observed he to himself at last, 
| “supposing she should fall in love with one 
| of them, though! I couldn’t stand that, you 
| know, by Jove!” ; 
“Ym glad he don’t think they’re horrid,” 
soliloquized Clara, “because if I should be- 


| 


| come acquainted with a baron or something, 
| and he were to—”’ ‘The wind carried away 

the rest, and Clara sat staring after it with 
| Ww ide-open eyes, 


| “Do you know, Clara,” said Jack, sud- 
denly, glancing over to where the officer of 
| the watch still continued to walk his beat 
| with undiminished abstraction, “I believe 
| that old fellow thinks we are in love.” 

“Jack!” exclaimed Clara, with dramatic 
| intonation, “ what an absurd idea! He must 
| be an old goose, then.” 

Jack made no reply, but regarded his ex- 
| tinguished cigar for a few moments with a 
| very dejected expression, and then threw it 

overboard with an air of determination. 

“Fool not to have thought of it before!” 
| muttered he; “but Dll take better care 
| hereafter.” 
| “T wish you'd give it up altogether, Jack,” 
| said Clara. 

“What?” exclaimed he, looking round 

with a start. 

“ Smoking, of course.” 

“Oh!” said Jack. 

Whatever may have been the meaning of 
| his ambiguous remark, Clara’s interpreta- 
| tion was evidently not the correct one. 


IL—WHAT HE DID. 

Porpoises, an iceberg, shuffle -board, a 
; Storm, a steamer on the horizon, and land 
jat last! Every body knows, either from ex- 
| perience or recital, what a trip across the 
| Atlantic amounts to. 
| Disembarking at dirty Liverpool, passing 
| through cloudy England to dirtiest London, 
| and thence across the Channel to incompa- 
| rable Paris (as it then was), Jack escorted 
|his charges in safety to the Gand Hétel. 
| Mrs. Hall had worn always the same mild, 
unmeaning, appealing smile which she had 
| brought uninjured from America; Clara was 
| enthusiastic and charmed with every thing; 
}and Jack had, perhaps, been less like him- 
self than any of the party. He had fallen 
|into a habit of ruminating and staring si- 
| lently at Clara. 

One evening, soon after their arrival, he 
was standing on the hotel steps smoking 
his evening cigarette, preparatory to retir- 
ing for the night. 

“ Queer how stupid a fellow gets the min- 


affirmed the unsuspect- | ute he most wants to find out a thing!” so- 


| liloquized he. “I used to know Clara like 
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a book, and now, hang me if I can as much 
as tell whether she likes me or not.” 

Blind, faint-hearted Jack! 

Clara, in her chamber, braiding and put- 
ting up her hair, thus communed with the 
charming reflection in the looking-glass: 

“What can be the matter with Jack late- 
ly? He doesn’t seem so nice to me as he 
used to be. I wonder what’s become of 
that lady whom he was so polite to last 
week at table? Perhaps he’s in love with 
somebody.” Here the charming reflection 
frowned ominously, and set its little teeth. 
“She’d better not!” exclaimed Clara, incon- 
sequently, and turned off the gas with a 
snap. 

You silly, ultra-speculative little Clara! 

At breakfast next morning came a letter 
from Mr. Hall. All the important news, all 
the proper questions, and, “Oh, my dears,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hall, with weak-backed en- 
thusiasm, “he says he’ll be able to join us 
soon, and wants us to appoint a rendezvous, 
and send him word where it is.” 

Jack was on the point of declaring that 
no place could be better than where they 
were, when Clara took the words out of his 
mouth. “Oh, let’s stay here! It’s sucha 
lovely place, and one can get such heaven- 
ly things, and meet such delightful people! 
Don’t you say so, Jack ?” 

But Jack—inconstant man—had changed 
his mind already. “Such delightful people, 
eh? Lshouldn’t wonder, now, if she’d taken 
a fancy to that infernal French count who 
picked up her handkerchief yesterday.” 
Such were the unworthy suspicions that 
flitted across his foolish mind. “Oh, I’m 
tired of Paris,” he asserted, aloud, but screen- 
ing himself in his chocolate-cup. ‘ What 
on earth’s the use of our staying here any 
longer ?” 

The expectant light faded from Clara’s 
eyes, and her face, and a lump of sugar which 
she was balancing in her spoon, fell together. 

“Why, where else can we go ?” she asked, 
disconsolately. Was she not a young lady, 
and, having reached Paris, was there any 
thing else worth travelling for? 

But Jack deemed his suspicions verified 
by her manner. ‘ We haven’t been to Ger- 
many yet,” suggested he. “Lots of nice 
things there, you know—and nice people 
too,” he added, with a quick glance at Clara. 

Certainly there must have been a great 
deal of the breath of suspicion in the air of 
the breakfast-room that morning. It was 
Clara’s turn to get a whiff of it this time: 
woman-like, she was even more fanciful in 

her absurdity than Jack. “Iknewit! That 
woman he’s in love with has gone to Ger- 
many, and he’s bound to follow her!” Yes, 
if was as clear asday. “ Why,do you know 
any one there?” she inquired, unconcern- 
edly. 





ed that Fred Wilmore, his college friend, wags 
living in Dresden with his family. “Happy 
thought, by Jove!” said he to himself, ang 
plunged headlong to destruction. 

“ Yes,” replied he, promptly. “There ay 
some friends of mine in Dresden I want to 
see. And that would be a very jolly plac 
to go, anyway. I move we leave to-mor- 
row.” Then he mentally patted himself oy 
his back for his cleverness. “ Won’t do to 
lose any time,” thought he. 

As for Clara, she shut her little mont} 
tight, and said naughty things to herself. 
“ Very well, Master Jack, but just wait till | 
get a chance, and see if I don’t pay you back 
for all this.” 

Dear me, did ever any body hear of such 
incorrigible fools? Yes, my dear Sir, but 
it’s a way we all have-—to forget our most 
intimate friends when we have no further 
need for them. 

So it was all amicably settled. And ex- 
cellent Mrs. Hal) wrote home, in her thin- 
bodied, shivering handwriting: “The dear 
children and I are all unanimous to go to 
Dresden, John dear, so you may look for us 
there. It is delightful to see how beauti- 
fully they get on together; they seem made 
to make each other happy.” 

And Mr. Hall, reading this, pondered a 
while, and thought: “Well, well, ’m glad 
of it; and old Tom Henley would have liked 
nothing better.” 

The poor, dear, deluded old peopte! 


IIl.—THE CONSEQUENCE. 

“Now, Miss Clara, you know this monop- 
oly won’t do. Half a dozen times Jack 
may be all very well, but when it comes to 
seven, it’s a little too much. Let me have 
just one turn, old fellow, do.” 

“All right, Fred,” replied Jack. “But 
look liere, my boy,” he added, lowering his 
voice, “be careful whom you introduce her 
to, that’s all.” : 

Fred Wilmore nodded, and whirled off 
with his prize. But there was a twinkle in 
his eye that might have made Jack uneasy 
if he had seen it. 

“Why, Jack dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Hall 
about half an hour later, with astounding 
animation, “ what a very distinguished-look- 
ing young man that is with Clara! Who is 
he ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Jack, who had 
for some time past been fidgeting about in 
his seat, and had almost gnawed his mus- 
tache off. 

Whoever he was, he was undeniably an 
unusually fine-looking man, and, what was 
more, it was evident Clara thought him so. 
To judge by her manner, as she leaned on 
his arm and looked up into his face, she was 
completely carried away; and indeed she 





Then, in an evil moment, Jack remember- | either in the stranger’s manner or appear 


was excusable. There was nothing wanting 
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nee calculated to charm a woman. His | was able to draw out of Mr. Wilmore—he ev- 
eyes were dark and brilliant, his forehead | idently knew much more than he was will- 
high and white; a black silky mustache | ing to tell—he must be enormously wealthy, 
curled gracefully over his handsome mouth. | and of the very highest rank. Why, if you 
In every movement and gesture shone forth | will believe it, he owns the whole city of 
the quiet grace and perfect breeding which | Moscow! Yes, he does really; Mr. Wilmore 
we associate only with noble blood. Much | told me that, at least, and gave me his word 
as Jack hated him, he was obliged to admit | of honor for it. And he—the prince—told 
that he was a rival worthy of any man’s| me himself that he owned the largest house 
lousy. in town, and gave us all a most pressing in- 
“Confound that Fred Wilmore!” mutter- | vitation to come and stay there; he says 
ed he between his teeth. “This must be that | he’s particularly fond of Americans, and 
Russian prince he was telling me about, who | has often had them stay with him when in 
was so handsome and accomplished, and such | town.” 
scoundrel. I wish I could get hold of | “Very kind of him indeed, dear,” mur- 
him, and ask him what the devil he means mured Mrs. Hall; “but—ought we to accept 
introducing him of all men to Clara.” | such an invitation? 
But Fred was nowhere, to be found; and | you think ?” 

Jack was just considering the feasibility of “You may go if you please,” said Jack, 
presenting a revolver at the head of Clara’s | with all the majesty of despair. “J certain- 
| 
| 


Jack dear, what do 


partner, and demanding her immediate sur- | ly shall not.” 

render, when they both appeared, approach- At this rebuff Mrs. Hall immediately col- 
ng the corner where Mrs. Hall and Jack were | lapsed, and Clara became even more inac- 
seated. | cessibly haughty than before. An unusual 

“This is my mother, Mr. D’Aumen, and| number of emotions were at work in her 
this is Mr. Henley,” said Clara, quite obliv- heart this evening. Away down at the bot- 
ous of all Jack’s angry manifestations. She | tom there was a soft place for Jack; but I 
seemed to have no eyes but for the gallant | fear this relenting was partly due to the facet 
stranger, who bowed and smiled with grace- | that she really felt herself more than a little 
ful courtesy, and addressed a few pleasant | captivated by the dashing young nobleman. 

ords to Mrs. Hall. | His beauty, address, winning manners, and 

“Pardon me, venerable madame,” said he, | last, but, I imagine, not quite least, his high 
speaking English with a most fascinating | rank, combined to render him a paragon in 
vccent and turn of phrase, “that I keep her eyes. And then Jack was so cross anid 
mademoiselle your daughter so long away. | sulky, so different from—from what he used 
See! I bring her again all safe back,” he | to be! 
added, turning to Clara with a gay smile. Jack meanwhile felt that the time had 
“And mademoiselle has been very kind,” he | come for a final explanation with Clara. 
continued; ‘she promise you all come to my | He had no doubt now of his sentiments to- 
house to stay so long you are here; yes, you ward her, but he had the greatest—or, more 

id if more pleasant than where you are ;” | correctly, very little—as regarded hers to- 
and then, with another comprehensive bow ward him. ‘This very night it should be 
and smile, he turned away. | settled one way or the other. 

“Tsn’t he glorious!” sighed Clara, sink- | “Clara,” said he, in a low voice, as soon 
ng down by Jack, and clasping her hands. | as their carriage was on its way homeward, 
There may have been the least touch of | ‘do you mean to accept this—man’s invi- 
malice in the fervor she put into her tone | tation ?” 

saying this; at any rate, it infuriated “Why not?” retorted Clara, all the more 
poor Jack. boldly from a secret sense of weakness. 

“ He’s an impertinent—puppy, in my opin-| “You know your father left you in my 
on,” exclaimed he, with difficulty restrain- | charge,’ continued Jack, “and told me to 
¢ a yet more opprobrious epithet. ' | keep you out of danger.” 

Clara looked positively magnificent as she | “And who was it,” inquired Clara, de- 
drew herself up, with flashing eyes and glow- | murely, “ who proposed coming here ?” 
ing cheeks. Jack had no parry ready for this thrust. 

“T shall know better than to ask you for | In his confusion, he said the only other en- 
an opinion of a gentleman another time,” | tirely wrong thing that remined to be said. 
she said. And not vouchsafing him another | “T should have thought, at least, you 
word, she turned to Mrs. Hall, and launched | would know better than to be on such terms 
into voluminous explanations. “ Mr. Wil- | with a foreign nobleman. You must know 

| 


more introduced us, mother dear; he said he | they are all either adventurers or scoun 
knew I'd find him the most agreeable man| “Please to remember,” interrupted Clara, 
in the room, and that he—think of it!—was quietly, “that you yourself told me they 
dying to know me. It appears he’s under | were ‘a jolly set of fellows,’ and ‘just the 
a sort of incognito, you see, and only allows | kind for me to be acquainted with” Tve 
himself to be called ‘Mr.;’ but from what-I| only followed your advice, you see.” 
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Poor Jack! he hadn’t a leg to stand on. 
“ve been a selfish fool,” said he; “I see 
it now; but try to forgive me, Clara”—his 
voice became a little husky—* for I care 
more for your safety and happiness than 
any thing else in this world.” 

Now, when he said this, he had unwit- 
tingly struck the strongest possible blow 
in his own behalf. Clara, though she had 
made a good case, was far from 
feeling blameless. She knew well enough 
that her conduct required forgiveness quite 
as much as Jack’s. 


out such 


Indeed, her suspicions 
about him had entirely lacked confirmation ; 
her imagined rival turned out imaginary, in 
fact. So, when Jack took this tone toward 
her, she could not help feeling rather mean 
and small, and longing to jump into his arms 
and kiss him. But Jack, the dolt, was far 
too stupid to see his advantage, much less 
profit by it. Instead of that, he spoiled it 
all by blundering out, “It isn’t often I ask 
forgiveness, Clara.” 

“ Really, Jack,” replied Clara, brusquely, 
“vou needn’t trouble yourself to do it now. 
There’s no use being so tragical. Of course 
I sha’n’t do any thing papa would disap- 
prove of. We've always been good friends ; 
why shouldn’t we remain so?” 

“ And this is all you have to say ?” asked 
Jack, in a very forlorn tone. 

“What more do you want?” returned she, 
very much provoked at having been allowed 
to get the better of him. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, gloomily; and they 
drove the rest of the way in silence, but for 
the weak snores of Mrs. Hall. 

On entering their hotel, the first object 
that met their view was Mr. Hall, as stately, 
imposing, and serene as ever. Upon which 
there were great rejoicings, and much gen- 
eral conversation upon all subjects, past, 
present, and to come. But when Mr. Hall 
inquired how they had enjoyed Dresden, 


there was an impressive silence on the part 


of the young people. So Mrs. Hall proceed- 
ed to fill up the gap, saying they had en- 
joyed themselves thoroughly, and had made 
some very pleasant acquaintances. “And one 


of them,” she continued, with a weak-mind- } 


ed smile at Clara, “ advised us to change our 
residence, and—’ 

“ Ah! well,” interposed Mr. Hall, “I have 
already attended to that. To-morrow we 
leave this place—I don’t consider the situ- 
ation healthy—and remove to the ‘Stadt 
Moskau.’ That, I understand, is the best 
hotel in town, and the proprietor under- 
stands English, and pays great attention to 
the comfort of his guests.” So nothing fur- 
ther was advanced concerning the “ prince- 
ly” offer that night. 

Next morning at breakfast in burst Fred 
Wilmore, grinning from ear to ear. At sight 
of Mr. Hall he sobered down somewhat, and 
being soon after engaged in conversation 
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of the solidest description by that gentle. 
man, he was temporarily preserved from 
the effects of Jack’s wrath. 

“And now,” said Mr. Hall, “we will sum- 
mon the landlord, settle the bill, and take 4 
conveyance to the ‘Stadt Moskau.’ A very 
fine establishment, I understand, Mr, Wii. 
more.” 

Mr. Wilmore here behaved in a very 
strange manner. He appeared to be up- 
accountably impressed with the idea that 
some huge joke was under way. Could jt 
be suppressed laughter which nearly pre- 
vented his replying? “Oh! that’s where 
youre going! Yes, prime, by Jove! I say!” 
he added to Jack, “it Il save my explain- 
ing something to you and Miss Clara.” 

“Tt will not save my demanding an ex- 
planation from you, Sir,” replied Jack, with 
severe dignity. But Fred didn’t seem at al! 
impressed, and chuckled away in the most 
outrageous fashion. 

The bill was settled, and the conveyance 
waited at the door. In they all got. Fred, 
saying he was “ bound in that direction,” 
mounted on the box with the driver, and 
they rattled off. Arrived at the entrance 
of the “Stadt Moskau,” he appeared at the 
door, grinning wider than ever, and assisted 
them all out—except Jack, who was in no 
mood for frivolity. 

Searcely had Mr. Hall had time to open his 
mouth in censure to the driver for demand- 
ing such an exorbitant fare, when a hand- 
some and distinguished-looking individual 
appeared, hastening bare-headed from the 
interior, bowing and smiling with the ut- 
most grace and cordiality. But how is this? 
It can not be—and yet it is—the Russian 
prince of the evening before! 

“Oh!” exclaimed Clara, in a tone wherein 
surprise, pleasure, and consternation were 
present in equal parts. 

“Ah!” broke in accents of mingled amaze- 
ment, anger, and menace from Jack. 

Mr. Hall, advancing unconscious, demand- 
ed, “ Are you the proprietor of this hotel ?” 

“Oh, papa!” began Clara, coloring. 

“Sir, you mistake,” interposed Jack. 

“T have de honneur,” replied the “ prince,” 
with a profound smirk. ‘ Ah, mademoiselle, 
so glad you come! de chambers are all ready. 
Vill monsieur in privat chamber breakf»st, 
or at table Chote?” 

Clara turned very pale, and felt a strong 
desire to sitdown. Jack’s face was a study 
for Albert Diirer. There is no telling what 
might have happened had not Mr. Wilmore 
discovered at this moment that he “ couldn't 
stand it any longer, anyhow,” and forthwith 
burst out into a most uproarious and con- 
tagious fit of laughter. It was irresistible, 
and first one and then another joined in, 
from the sonorous bass of Mr. Hall to the 
cracked cackle of his wife (neither of them 
had the faintest idea what the joke was), 
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ntil such an uproar was created as never | 


had been heard in the “Stadt Moskau” before. 


“ Jolly, pleasant fellow, old Daumen,” re- 
irked Mr. Fred Wilmore, shortly afterward, 
s they were all sitting round the big china 

vO “Began life as a waiter in Berlin, 

1 know, and worked up.” 

“T understood Clara te say that he own- 
ed St. Petersburg, or Moscow, or some such 
‘eo.’ began Mrs. Hall, in emaciated tones. 


} 
l 


pla 
“Oh yes, I see your mistake,” explained 
red, with great ingenuousness. “1 trans- ! 
ited ‘Stadt Moskaun’—City of Moscow, you 
and she thought I meant the real 
ice instead of only the hotel.” 

“Such a stupid idea,” said Clara, biting 
er lip, “ to call a hotel a city !” 

the whole, I think it was a pretty 
juare thing between Clara and Jack. That 
gentleman, by-the-way, forgave Fred not 
ong afterward in consideration of a very 
pleasant piece of information imparted to | 
him by Clara; and though I have sometimes 
thought it would have served them both 
right if she had married Fred, it didn’t turn 
Jack has learned to look upon the 
ittle mishaps above recounted as blessings 
in disguise, saying that if it hadn’t been for 
them, there would have been no use in his 
going to Europe. 


now 


1) 


out so. 


THE ENGLISH CIVIL SERVICE. 

N an article published in the July (1877) | 

number of this Magazine, some of the 
vices of our civil service were exposed, and 
the English service spoken of as a carefully 
digested system that works efficiently and to | 
the satisfaction of the nation. 

The long approach which the English civil 

service has made toward perfection has not 
been reached without great care, experience, 
and time to mature it. Without attempt- 
ug to trace minutely the progressive stages | 
through which the reform has passed, an | 
endeavor will here be made to give an out- 
line of the regulations now governing it, | 
and the results which have followed. 

The chief ends to be obtained by the adop- | 


. 
4 


tion of reformatory measures were to free 
the service from all political and personal 
favoritism, and to secure for it an able, faith- 
ful, and self-respecting corps of officers, who 
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in arithmetic and English composition, a 


candidate can enter for further examination 
on these subjects, as well as other branches 
of science and literature. Should he go suc- 
cessfully through the necessary competitive 
examination, he is then prepared to enter 
upon his probation, and into the civil sery- 
ice of his country, which service has been 
made permanent and reliable, and is in some 
sense a profession,in which those whe enter 


|may rely upon remaining as long as they 


continue faithful and competent, and when 
unable from age or other disability to be of 
further service, they are retired on pep jions, 

By the English regulations the competi- 


| tive examinations are open to all, whatever 


may be their social or financial position, 


who have the required qualifications; and 


|after passing successfully these examina- 


tions, they enter upon a probationary stage, 
through which they must also pass, with 
the approval of their chief, befere they can 
be permanently received into the service. 
The departments open to the competition 
of candidates for first-class appointments 
are about forty-five in number. The educa- 
tional requirements in these different de- 
partments or bureaus vary according to the 
kind of labor demanded. 
ard is very high. 
conversant with 


In some the stand- 
The candidate must 
the higher mathematics, 


be 


| some of the sciences, the classical languages, 


and literature. In others, with jurispru- 


| dence, constitutional and international law, 


mental and moral philosophy, with logic, 
and the Latin and French languages. He 
must possess general intelligence, with apt- 
ness for the duty of the position he is to fill. 
All persons employed in suberdinate situa- 
tions connected with the civil service, wheth- 


|er male or female, from porters, messengers, 


letter-carriers, country post-office and tele- 


| graph clerks, up to the higher positions, 


must pass an examination to prove them- 
selves qualified for the posts they are de- 


| tailed to fill. 


Though education and character are the 
chief requirements, fitness and adaptation 
for special positions and work have their 
due weight; where unusual acquirements 
or fitness for duties of a high character ex- 
ist, the officials are not so exacting on some 
|other points as they would otherwise be. 
\It is taken for granted that graduates in 


receive and retain their places by merit only. | the universities are qualified in the classic- 


For this purpose, in connection with other 
aids, they established a system of open com- | 
petitive examinations, free for all who pos- 

sess the requisite character, health, and pre- 
liminary edueation to enter and contest the 
prize. A certain advancement in education 
must be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners before a candidate can be ac- 
cepted for the competitive examination. On 
proving that he is not at fault in orthogra- 
ply, can write a good hand, is well grounded 

Vou. LVIL—No. 336.—59 


| al languages and literature. Any one de- 
sirous of instructing himself as to the par- 
| ticular branches of education in which the 
| thousands employed in the civil service of 
England are examined will find the same 
detailed at length in the report of the Civ- 
il Service Commissioners te Parliament in 
1876, and also in Johnson’s Civil Service Guide. 

Temporary writers are employed by the 
day for such periods of time as they may be 
needed, to prevent the regular staff from 
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getting overstocked. Vacancies are filled 
by promotions upon the recommendation of 
the Commissioners, and new appointments 
are made only to fill newly created offices 
These 
vacancies “ happen,” but they are never cre- 
ated in order that they may be filled anew 
upon political or personal grounds. They 
vecur only through promotion, resignation, 
death, retirement upon pensions, or such 


or vacancies caused by promotion. 


misbehavior as renders the occupant a dis- | 


credit to the service. No member of Parlia- 
ment, or any other person, however influen- 
tial, has power enough to secure by personal 


effort the appointment of even a clerk of 


the lowest grade to any position in the En- | 


glish civil service, and all who wish to enter 
therein must travel alike the one road lead- 
ing into its well-guarded circle. 

The compensation of these men is very 
moderate, and once the examination 
cessfully over, they must enter upon rather 
a monotonous though peaceful existence. 
But that existence is a security; over the 
head of the English civil servant hangs no 


suc- 


sword ready to fall at a word from a hard- | 


pressed Executive trying to satisfy friend, 
relative, or flatterer, or at a demand from 
equally hard-pressed partisans wishing to 
reward their hungry followers. Knowing 
that he is safe so long as he remains capa- 
ble and faithful, no fear of sudden and un- 
deserved removal haunts his days or renders 
him indifferent to a thorough performance 
of the duties of his post. 

Advancement is slow; though a clerk of 
unusual merit may chance to obtain an un 
der-secretaryship or even a higher office, the 
service holds out but little or no hope of 
fortune, high social position, or honors, ex- 
cept such as grow out of duty well per- 
formed. The inducements offered to a high 
class of men are the very important consid- 
erations that it is a permanency, and that 
they are retired upon pensions when disa- 
bility from old age or broken health over- 
takes them. 

It has been said that educational qualifi- 
eations chiefly, even though determined by 
competitive examination, may not be inva- 
riable tests of competency; that good mem- 
ory united to a plodding mediocre intellect, 
without much diversity or faculty of adapt- 
ing itself to different conditions as they rise, 
can pass a candidate through the examina- 
tions, to the exclusion of more valuable men 
who under close examination fail at the mo- 
ment to command all their knowledge of the 


subjects under consideration, and that there | 


may hence be danger of creating a staff of 
level mediocrity. 


It may possibly occur at long intervals | 


that a man of unusually retentive memory 
may succeed at the examination, to the ex- 
clusion of one really more valuable; but 
such cases must be rare, and can not form 


| any serious objection to the system now 

successful operation. Even if true to a lary; 
extent, such a civil service statf would be fa; 
more efficient than any we have had for mo; 
than forty years; probably better, indeed, 


than any we ever had. Objections of som 


little weight might be raised against 
best system that could be devised, but thy 
| would prove of no comparative importanc 
| when weighed against the great advantay 

| secured by its adoption and successful oper 
en 
| 
| 
| 





In the first place, stability is secured, a 
the service freed from being a mere part: 
machine under the control of political lead 
ers, and subject to periodical revolutions as 
} one party goes up and another down. = Ciy 

il service in England is purged from favo1 

itism, corruption, ignorance, and extrava 

gance as far as any system yet devised and 

| put into practical operation can be; it has 
also secured a well-educated, capable, intel- 
ligent, and faithful staff of officers, obtained 
by care in the assignment of duties and a 
sufficient term of probationary service, and 
well adapted to the calling they follow. 

Compare such a satisfactory service with 
our own as it has been administered since 
the close of John Quincey Adams’s term in 
1829, and the comparison will be found lam- 
entably to our disadvantage. Nearly all ap 
pointments to our civil service during this 
period have been made by political intlu 
ence, and the entire patronage of the goy- 
ernment has been regarded as the property, 
| by right of conquest, of the ruling party, to 
be used for its benefit, and distributed 
among its workers as rewards for partisan 
service, with little or no regard to qualifica- 
ion for the posts to which they were ap 
yointed. 

Down to the beginning of the present ad- 
ministration it has been the settled common 
law of both the great political parties which 
| have alternately ruled the country, that all 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| t 
iI 
| 

| 


oC 
s 


yvernment offices belonged to the winning 
action, and to members of Congress was 
generally conceded the control of the patron- 
age—or the larger proportion thereof—ot 
their States and districts. Any inquiry haz- 
arded concerning the fitness of the persons 
thus presented for appointment is crushed 
by the reply that they are taken into the 
service for the good of the party, and upon 
the responsibility of their patrons, support- 
ed, perhaps, by a few promiscuously gather- 
ed names, 

But few of the many thousands appointed 
under such a practice could pass the exam- 
ination necessary to gain admittance into 
the English civil service as now administer- 
ed. Under our system, or rather our want 
of system, it is utterly impossible to have an 
efficient or in all respects a really respecta- 
ble service composed of honorable men win- 
ning their positions by worth and ability. 








THE ENGLISH ( 


[he idea has been circulated that eig] 
ws’ service will afford sufficient reason for 
displacing any official and appointing a new 
1 in his place. 
h a well-regulated and stable civil serv- 
The prac tice and experience of 
sh government in this 
rthy of careful atte:tion. 
England never had so competent and in all 


; so faithful a civil sta 


This rule is inconsistent 
partici 


pect ff as the adop- 
tion of her present system, some twenty years 
ro, has given her. 

t ] 

it tl 


Does any one suppose 
ic estimable gentleman who now rep- 
sents the commercial interests of Great Bri- 
n at the port of New York is any the le 
thful to his country because he has been 
) her 
, of which nave been passed at the post he 

holds? As evidence of the estimation 


SS 


service for more than forty years, twen- 


1 which his appreciative government holds 


this long service, the order of C.B. was con- 
erred upon him in 1865, and at the close of 

s public life he will go on the list of re- 
tired consuls with a handsome annual pen- 

Forty-two English consuls were liv- 

x at the beginning of the present year who 
were retired on pensions on account of age 
or ill health. 

these forty-two retired officers was over 

uty-six years each, and their average an- 

il pension amounts now to £488, or $2347 

} Besides these forty-two retired from 

» and disability, twenty others are draw- 
ing pensions, whose places were lost from 
The aver- 
ge amount of each pension allowed to this 
class is £427, or $2074. 
not until after ten | 
years of service, but beyond this term they 
ire gradually increased by a fixed scale of 
dvance for every five years of additional 
service up to fifty years, when the annual 
pension on retirement equals the yearly sal- 
ary of the consul. 

We see by these facts how entirely the 
English government finds it for the interest 
of the country to offer prospective rewards 
for men to contiriue in its service; while | 
the limitation of a few years more or less 
would turn off a civil officer just when his 
services had become most valuable, and | 
would fasten upon the country, by estab- | 
lished that same 
which the people show such an earnest de- 
sire to be rid of. 

So jealous have the English now become 
of the least appearance of Executive en- 
croachment upon the rights of Parliament 
and the people, and so carefully do they 
guard the country against such encroach- 
ment, that any Prime Minister is immedi- 
ately called to account for the least devia- 
tion or supposed deviation from the law 
and established usage governing the civil 
service. 

A few years ago when Mr. Layard, then 


The average consular service 


their consulates being abolished. 


Pensions do begin 


rules, “spe .3 system” 


| unde 
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Under Secret iry of State, was appointed 
iad been at- 
at Constan- 
For ign Office, 
and was unusually well qualified for a for- 


ster to Spain, 
to the Engli 
tinople, was second in the 


although he | 


tache h embassy 


Parliament 
ntment a violation of the 


] diplo- 


lission, some members of 
rht the appol 

and rules for promotion in the 
, and brought the qu 


in the House of Comn ms, obligi 


> Service up 


ton 


or the cab- 


rea- 


full 
sons for Mr. Layard’s appointment. 
on of the 


in which all ship-owners and busi: 


inet to give a explanation of the 


There is one divisi civil service 
ess men 
3 and trade 


have a direct and special interest. 


counected with foreign countri« 
rhis is 
the consular d 
their functions 


ivision. Consuls, exercising 
in foreign countries, acting 
the watchful of foreign states 
and peoples, should, both in their private 
and oflicial character, truly represent the 
honor, lity, and integrity of their 
In their selection reference should 
also be had to the nature of the duties re- 
quired at the various consulates to which 
N 


IN 


eyes 


} 


respectabi 


country. 


they may be appointed. o man should be 
sent as consul to a maritime port, where an 
important and perhaps the largest part of 
his labor will be to perform such duties as 
egulations 
f him in regard to American ship- 
ping and all who sail under its flag, who 
is not tolerably familiar with shipping, its 
laws and customs, and with commercial af 


the laws, usages, and consular r 


require ¢ 


fairs generally. If the consulate, as is most 
often the case, be one from which goods are 
exported to the United States, he should be 
business man enough to see as far as practi- 
cable that the Treasury is protected against 
fraudulent A knowledge of the 
language of the country to which a consul 
may be sent is a sine qua non, as well as an 
amount of general information concerning 
the commercial affairs of that count: 


invoices. 


V; and 


of the various exports and industries of his 
The manufactures and all industrial 
products having with 
consulate should be investigated with a 
view to ascertaining if trade between the 
two countries may not be further developed 

This is a point of much interest to the 
whole country, and one in which our com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and agricultural in- 
dustries have a claim to much more atten- 
tion than it has heretofore received from our 
commercial representatives abroad. Thus 
far but little more has been required of them 
than the regular every-day duties practiced 
in all our consulates—attending to the en- 
trance and clearance of American vessels, 
with observance of the laws and instruc- 
tions regarding their crews, if a maritime 
post, verifying invoices, authenticating sig- 
natures to legal papers for use in the United 
| States, and such merely formal duties. In 
fact, the official life of our consuls, even 


own. 


any connection his 
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when fitted for a larger field of usefulness, | 
is generally so brief, and always so very un- | 
certain, that they rarely give attention to | 
any thing outside the routine duty. Con- | 
sequently the trade and commerce of the | 
country get but little or no substantial aid 
and light on the subject of extending Amer- 
ican trade from the representatives of our | 
commerce in foreign states. We seem to| 
have been content to try and make our con- | 
sulates self-sustaining by taxing the saline! 
try of the country to support them, instead | 
of making such use of this important branch 
of our civil service as is at our command for 
seeking to extend and enlarge the export 
trade of the country. 

An advantage is claimed for the financial 
management of our consulates over that of 
England, because, while ours are made self- 
supporting, the expense of sustaining the 
English system falls mainly on the English 


Treasury. It is true that by a longer and | 


larger list of fees we make our consulates 
more than self-sustaining, while those of | 
Great Britain only collect enough to meet | 
about one-fifth of their expenses. All En-| 
glish consuls are paid by salary from the | 
national treasury, while over one-third of | 
ours have no salary, but are paid by the fees | 
they may chance to collect. Great Britain | 
has over 250 salaried consuls, while we count | 
but about 140, The salaries paid the En-| 
glish consuls amount to over $600,000, those | 
paid to our commercial representatives to | 
$320,000. 

But the motives governing the two coun- | 
tries in respect to the duty required of their | 
consuls are quite different. The English 
consular service is used with special refer- 
ence to studying and comprehending the 
productions, trade, and commerce of the | 
countries to which its officers are sent, and | 
for indicating any new openings that may | 





be found in which to introduce the prod 
tions of Great Britain and extend her trade. 

This course has had more or less influence 
in giving England so large a foreign trade. 
running the exports of that small island up 
to more than fifteen hundred million do 
lars per year, nearly all this the product of 
British manufactures, with the exception 
of coals and the export of foreign impor 
tations. There is hardly an island of t] 
ocean or a spot on either continent whe 
trade can be exchanged or an article of 
English manufacture sold, in which the ar- 
ticle suitable for the place, be that place 
civilized or barbarous, does not appear. In 
some of these places England is yet with- 
out competition, as they are hardly known 
to the commercial world; and to the open- 
ing and extension of no small portion of this 
enormously extensive trade the intelligent 
and ever-watchful British consul pointed 
the way. Their reports upon questions of 
trade and commerce, the condition of coun- 
tries and peoples, are most valuable and 
voluminous, 

The intimate and broad connection of the 


| British consul with the trade and commerce 


of his country gives him a larger, more na- 
tional, and more interesting field of duty 
and labor. Though this connection may 
and does add to the expense of the consula: 
service, the outlay is returned to the coun- 
try a thousandfold. England is poor 
sources of wealth indigenous to her soil. 
These sources, outside of coal, iron, tin, lead, 
and some copper, are very limited, yet she 
is to-day unquestionably the richest nation 
on the globe, and her vast wealth has been 
acquired almost entirely by foreign trade. 
Through her sagacity, energy, and far-see- 
ing commercial policy she has brought all 
nations to her markets, and loan seekers to 
her capitalists and banking houses. 





MAY-FLOWER. 


Was it not you, beloved, who sang to me at midnight? 
I heard a voice in dream-land at midnight, sweet and low, 


As if the Spring’s warm mouth w 


as bent close over icy coldness, 


And her glad song was breathing o’er wastes of trackless snow. 
Oh! sweet was its soft pleading, oh! loving was its boldness !— 


ran) 


The snow shone ice-incrusted, its gleaming I could see; 
Cold was the winter’s splendor, fine was its flashing moonlight, 
But finer, braver, dearer, the Spring song breathed to me. 


I. 

I follow thee, I follow 
O’er every hill and hollow, 
I look for thee, I follow, 

Thou hidden, sacred sweet! 
I follow, and shall find thee! 
Nor ice nor snow can blind me! 
Beneath them I shall find thee 

Blooming in thy retreat! 


Ah! was ’t not you, beloved, s 


II. 

Ah! May-flower mine, my maiden, 
I'll find thee, blossom-laden, 
Coy, rose-flushed, snow-hid maiden, 

All purely waiting me! 
I follow thee, I follow 
Thy steps through every hollow, 
Beneath the snow I follow, 

But surely finding thee! 





ang to me 


This song at midnight? And this breath—ah! see!— 


Has meltcd snow, my bloom unveiled to thee! 











Cditar’s 


R. WEBSTER is reported to have said to a 
| friend that although he knew that he had 
iblie reputation to leave to posterity, yet if he } 
é to live his life over again, he would, upon 
consideration whatever, permit himself to en- 

r public life. The public, he said, are ungrate 

_and the man who serves them most faithful 
y receives no adequate reward. Do your duty, | 

added, as a private citizen, but let politics 
It is probable that he said this substan- | 
lly as it is reported, for there never a 
bitterly disappointed public man. Toward 

end of his life there was almost gloomy 
holy in his aspect. At the letion of 
Railroad, in 1851, as Secretary of State | 

‘companied President Fillmore and a 
tinguished party of public men on an excursion 

ig the 
m reac 
rm in the street. 


N 


ne. 
was 
re 
a 


-OmMmpDp 
com} 


very 


| 


road from New York to Dunkirk, and | 


‘hing Dunkirk he spoke from a plat- 
During the speech the Easy | 
( who was a spectator, observed that the sun } 


was setting just behind Mr. Webster as he stood | al 


t, his gr 


ay hair lifted by the breéze, his great 
id 


and sombre, mournful face drawn against | 
illuminated west. It was a significant and 
thetic spectacle. A little later the National 
mvention of his party passed him by and nomi 
ted another candidate for the Presidency. Stil 
little later he died, as was generally felt, 
n-hearted man, not only, it was believed, 
he had failed to receive the “adequate re- 
ird,” but because of some things he had been 
ling to do to obtain it. On the the | 

1 of March, 1850, the orator at Plymouth Rock 
l said to a friend and member of Cong 
ho told the Easy Chair, “ To-morrow I 

y annihilate you - abolitionists.” 
The remarks that we have quoted are familiar, | 
are but a modern form of Wolsey’s piteous | 
words to Cromwell in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. | 
They are true also in this sense, that the man | 
who serves the public for the hope of adequate | 
reward from the public will probably be 
ippointed. But this truth is as old as history, 
id no man who is able to fill a great public | 
oe adequately can be ignorant of it. The} 
ness of personal ambition is well illustrate: 1| 
’ the reported words of Mr. Webster. He says, | 
1 effect, that he had served the public faithfully, | 
and had been not only inadequately rewarded, but | 
had been most severely censured for his least self- | 


ce 


i 
| 


t a bro- 
K C- 


cause 


| 
| 
fe 


evening of 


821 rress, | 


am going 


} 
1G 


ul 
] 
1 


ry 


actions. But whatis adequate reward of great 
For forty years Mr. Webster 
1s almost continuously in public life, as Repre- 

entative in Congress, Senator, and Secretary of | 
ne commanding abilities, at once 
placed him in general estimation at the | 
head of the bar, and secured him an unequalled | 
influence in polities. By common consent he was 

the chief of living American orators, and his mere 
presence as speaker gave greatness to the great- 
est occasions. Upon points of constitutional law 
he was the highest authority, so that his word 

alone could challenge a long-settled interpreta- 

tion, not only without absurdity, but with a force 

that was so respected as to raise a doubt. Asa 
diplomatist he was unrivalled among his fellow- 
statesmen. And, above all, there was the great- 
ness of his reputation—a historic fame that be- 


ublie service ? 


tat 
nized, 


recog- 


| most conspicuous of American citizens, 


| bition 


| sen President. 


| have 
| ical way, 


| of candi 


| President. 


ty leaders whose 


Easy Chair. 


‘h made him the 
and which 
well have satisfied the most inordinate am- 
of we and personal consideration. 
| No possible fficial position could have added to 


gan while he was vet living—whi 


t 
Pit 


mi 


officia 


| his renown, nor to his opportunity of great service. 


If 


his fame and his unquestionable th 
immense admiration which was universally con- 

“ded to him, and his vast ] 
affairs were not an adequate 
what would have 


meant, 


power, 


. authority in public 
reward, it is not easy 
been \ 
t he] not been ¢ 
And he would perhaps have rea 
soned that if he really had the and the 
fame that his friends alleged, his services would 
been acknowledged in the natural and log 
as Washington’s were by the whole coun 
try, and Jefferson’s by his party. But there was 
no similarity in the cases. Webster was a parti 
san, and Washington was elected before national 
Jefferson 
lso was a partisan, but he was by temperament 
and training and purpose the unrivalled chief of 
his party, while Webster, although the greatest 
man in his party, was not its chief. He had not 
the talent of a partisan leader. When he was at 
| the head of Mr. Tyl r’s cabinet, had all the 
authority of the admini to aid his per 
sonal power, Mr. in the Senate led the Whig 
party away Mr. Webster 
Presiden knew upon what uncontrollable 
chances a pends in this 
he knew from history and human nature 
a system of government by parties 


to see 


1d 


of course, that ho 
1 


powe r 


party contests in the country began, 


and 
stration 
i\ 


ay 
from ] 
it, but he 


1m, was never 


nomination dé country ; 
that in 
what is called 
availability is of necessity decisive in the choice 
lates, and that availability does not nec 
essarily depend upon length or worth tual 
public service, and therefore that a nomination for 
fice is not certainly a sign of the general esteem 
in which a man is held, nor even of his acknowl- 
edged influence and standing in his party. Mr. 
Webster had been President Harrison’s Secretary 
of State, and General Harrison was the first Whig 
Did Mr. Webster probably suppose 
that General Harrison was nominated because of 
| his conceded political eminence and masterly abil- 
ity and illustrious public And if the 
answer be that, the contrary, it is the very 
thing of which he complained, then it shows that 
Mr. Webster com] lained of the necessary cont li- 
tions of a game in which he chose to p lay 
And that is the secret of his disappointment— 
a chagrin which has been shared by eminent par- 
names are familiar. They held 
public service to be in a cer- 
tain sense a and they entered upon it hop- 
would be elected in their 


of 


ac 


of i 


9 


service 


on e 


party politics or the 
came, 
ing that the rules ne¢ 
ises, and when the rules, which they perfectly 
well knew, ed, they bitterly derided 

the game, and died broken-hearted. If adequate 

reward in the sense of official promotion by the 

{ popular vote is sought by those who enter into 
public life, they will do well to heed Mr. Webster's 

words as a warning; but, truly read, they are an 

| exhortation to patriotism—a warning that no man 
| should interest himself in politics or enter into 
public life unless the service itself, like virtue, is 
lits own reward. If Mr. Webster had thought of 
] and not of the adequate reward, 


C 


were enfore 


| the service alone, 
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he would not have been tragically disappointed, 
nd his fame would have been greater because | 


unsullied. Counsel more fitting so great a man 


would have been that while it is the plain duty of | 
every American to take part in politics, it is no | 


less his duty to understand thatthe most faithful 


discharge of that duty will not necessarily procure | 


official distinction. 


In a recent number of the Magazi ul of Amer- 
ican History there is a charming picture of the 
old Walton House, illustrating a sketch of the 
old New York family of that name, which con- 
ns so graceful a compliment that the Easy 


ir does not hesitate to transfer it to this 


t 


it magazine, which is full every month of Amer- 


ican historical lore, under the editorship of Mr. | 


J. A. Stevens, who is an authority in local arche- 
ology. The old Walton House is our opposite 


neighbor, and Mr. Stevens says of it: “Its his- | 


+ } 


tory is a history of New York movement, It 


was the fi 





t of a series of efforts made by prop- 
erty-owners of the east side of the city to turn 
line of fashionable residence in that direc- 
tion. For a time it was successful, and even aft 
er 1835 there were hopes that in spite of the at- 
tractions of bright Broadway, with its shops and 
bustle, it might be made the ‘court end’ of the 


George’s Aaquare, as the tri ingle which faced the 





possession of by the Harpers, and even its name 
has been changed to Franklin Square, in honor 
of the great master of the art which these enter- 
prising publishers so happily direct for the ben- 
fit of mankind. What a commentary upon the 


progress of the century! The old aristocratic 
} 


rage, and to commend to all readers the excel- | 


now Canal Street, as he went fishing or gum 
toward the remoter woods and waters of the 
and. It was only four years before the Wa 
House was built that Peter Kalm, the Swed 
professor, was in New York, and his descript 
harmonizes with the impression of a half-ru 
city as shown in the glimpse of the Walt 
grounds in the picture. In November, 1748, 
Kalm says of New York: “In tue chief stre« 
there are trees planted, which in summer 
them a fine appearance, and during the exc 
ive heat at that time afford a cooling shade, | 
found it extremely pleasant to walk in the tov 
for it seemed quite like a garden.” He Says 

the water beech and the locust are the most ¢ 
mon trees, but “there are likewise lime-trees 
elms in these walks.” It is to this idyllic ti 
that the pretty picture of the Walton House 1 
stores us. Out of that stately door in the ] 
ture Citizen Genet handed the daughter of G 
ernor Clinton as his bride, and those windo 


blazed with joyful light when the Stamp Act v 


| repealed. The old Walton House is one of th 


mansion’ where fashion and power gathered in |} 


their pomp and pride is now dilapidated and de- 
cayed, and none to do it honor, while enterprise 
and diligence have reared in its very face a co- 
lossal building, whence instruction and intelli- 


gence radiate by a thousand channels over the } 


length and breadth of the land.’ 
As we look out of the window at the house 
over the way, and then at the stately and spa- 


few relics of the best old New York. 

But scarcely more than the house surviy 
Opposite this window from which we look th 
is indeed a house, and the walls and the windo 
caps are those of the Walton House. But it 


| only a house front among other houses—a ter 
town; but such hopes are forever vanished. St. | ment-house, a sailor boarding-house, built up a 
| closed in on all sides by other houses of the san 
building was originally called, has been taken | 


kind, unobserved by the great mass of passer 
gers as differing in any way from the range of 
buildings of the same kind. The elevated rail- 
way will soon be built up before its chamber win 
dows. The huge Cyclopean piers of the Brooklyn 
Bridge are close by it, and the new avenue that 
is opening to the City Hall Park from Franklir 
Square will bring the curious stranger to its door 





| The peaceful aspect, the rural repose, of the nob 
} mansion in the picture are overwhelmed in tl 


cious mansion in the picture, it is as impossible 


to believe that they are the same as that a crum- 
bling, shrivelled mummy from a pyramid is the 
superb Cleopatra. In the picture the house has 
a breadth of five windows in each of the three 
stories, all with heavy and ornamented mould- 
ings and caps, and an elaborately decorated mass- 


mighty flood of municipal enterprise and expan 
s10n. 

Meanwhile the old Walton House can be sur 
veyed from a room more stately and unique than 
any which graced even that house in the day ol 
its prime. If the old Dutch Directors and Goy 
ernors, Kieft or Stuyvesant, had sought to riva! 


| with the genius of their land that of England, 


ive front-door. The entrance is by a “stoop” of | 


four or five st 
two lantert 


shutters f 


s from the street, and there are 








xr the windows on the drawing-room 
floor. On the south of the house there is a high 
wall along the sidewalk, with a high gate and 
solid knocker, and over the wall clusters the min- 
gled foliage of trees and shrubs. The grounds, 
of which there is but this glimpse in the picture, 
stretched from this wall and from the back of 
the house to the East River. All has an air of 
sylvan city retirement, of dignified ease and com- 
fort, of days when New York was a tranquil 


afterward to appear in the Walton House, they 
would have built such a room as that of which w 
speak, and would have hidden it where it could 
not be seen nor suspected. To those fair Wa 
ton windows they would have offered, as it wer 
over the way, a range of windows brilliantly an 


| expressively stained—windows that should not 


s in front of the house, and blinds or | 


| 


| 
| 


reveal their own beauty to the street, and which 
would guard, like an Oriental lattice, the seclusion 
that they adorned. The lofty room they would 
have covered with a massive ceiling of burnished 
oak heavily moulded, and the pilasters would have 
been carved, and the high wainscot panelled in 
rich mahogany. Mindful of a Flemish interior, 
they would have raised toward a corner of the 
room a vast chimney within the chamber, broad- 
ening to the base, corniced and arched with ro- 
setted brick, quaint and comely in design, and 


town pleasantly reaching into the near country | generously opening into that huge and hospitable 


fields, half a century before the time when, as 
the late Mr. Verplanck told the Easy Chair, he 





fire-place which is seen only in old pictures, and 
which survives in tradition. The chimney-shelf 


used to cross upon stepping-stones the brook that | should be niched into neat recesses, and long 


flowed across what is now Broadway at what is| Dutch pipes lying upon it, and the high-back- 
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ess—a temple of the means of knowledge hum 
ng with industry and enterprise, to spread far 
nd wide all forms of printed wisdom and wit, of 
morals, science, and art—and in the adjacent pan 
el, beyond the bird of wisdom in the corner, 


th, and linking it more 


cessive glimpses swiftly follow of 
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ne 


four 
thers working hard around a press. 
Then succeed scenes and figures that naturally 
haunt the fancy of the spectator—of those four 
t , r 


rethren laboring at the press; monks 


nd illuminating manuscript; the graceful Dute 
legend of Koster learning to cut letters in wood 
1 watching a youth carving his lady’s name 
upon a tree; Gutenberg proudly showing proofs 
to princely visitors ; Faust poring over an anti 
missal; Albert Diirer in his study cutting 
ing of his own upon the wood; Caxton printing 
the first English Bible; Franklin musing in his 
study; James Watt catching the secret of steam- 
power from the puffing tea-kettle; and over the 
high clock standing in the corner by the chimney- 
side, the landing of Columbus, with upraised ban 
ner and eross, closing as with a benediction the 
series of hints and figures and poetic association 
clearly and simply shadowed forth. 

Dropping his eyes from that pleased survey, 
the guest of the Flemish interior would mark the 
fitting furniture in mahogany solid as the wain- 
scoting—the table of a Dutch solidity, and worthy 
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to have been the council table of the Stadt Huys 
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less seemed to be pai i to the old 
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members, at the time, 
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a main support of the Sassafras, that excel- 
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ub seemed also to have taken a prostrating 
matism, and to be very low with fever 

young gentleman who was so distrustful 
rities, and was, upon the whole, inclined 
to put them beyond the pale of all rights as mere 
i s and vermin, in the int 

had time to reflect. 


the 





juisance itervals of pain 
This, indeed, is said to be 


sweet s ol 





sickness, that many 
hings which are evident enough when the reason 
is in perfect health, upon reflective inspection 
somewhat change their appearance. Thus a man 
announces with cheerfulness that nothing hurts 
him; he has the digestion of an ox; a cast-iron 
h and frame: 


stomach so he eats at all hours, any 
thing, and in any way, 
} 


yrated Mr. Jones of Oneida, who was, according 


bottle, and who had apparently devoted his life 
to drinking beer, rum, ale, brandy, whiskey, cider, 
toddy, apple jaae k, stone - wall, eye 


whatsoever else for his 


ke The supposing smokes 
also, and chews, and smilingly replies to your re- 
monstrance at the amount that he is a kind of 


Mithridates, 


was 


needful 
man that we are 





and that poisons are his nutriment. 


Suddenly the good man whom nothing hurts falls 
il The digestion of the ox gives way, the iron | 
stomach explodes, as it were, like a rusty old | 
boiler, and nothing is left but the weak frag- 
ments of a stout man who ought to have lived 


hale and hearty fora century 
he is ill, which is the wretched remainder of his 


life, Mithridates reflects that there are laws of 


health and of life, and that they are none the | yielded to the argument that appeals to every mi 


| nority of every degree to-day. 


less inexorable because they may be successfully | 
detied for a longer or shorter time, and the final 
moral of his warning is that man can not live on 
poison. 


In like manner the young member of the Sas- 
safras, as he lay upon the bed of pain, reflected 
pointedly that great and glorious as the rule of 
t 


be right. And indeed when the poor fellow was 
well-nigh helpless, and recalled the simple argu- 


ment of the old togy that lying upon the cround | 


in early March or sipping tea in the damp air of 
a March evening is unadvisatle, he was almost 
villing to confess that, despite the noise and num- 
ber of voices, the truth and the wisdom of a pro- 
posed are as likely to be found in the mi- 
nority. One day, indeed, after an awful twinge, 
he asked himself whether this was not a general 
instinct. For how else, he inquired, shall we ex- 
plain the fact that in the political systems of the 
English-speaking races, which have a genius for 
polities, and which have steadily enlarged and de- 
fended liberty, there is always a smaller second 
Chamber in the Legislature and some form of 
peremptory veto? Whatis all this but a distinct 
acknowledgment that the minority is probably 
even wiser than the majority? “I will never 
again,” said he, as if deprecating the return of 
twinge—“I will never again suppose, be- 
in case of an unyielding difference of opin- 
ion there can be no other device so convenient as 
the final decision of a majority, that therefore the 
view of the minority may not be the true view.” 
The next morning he was allowed to hear a 
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friend read the newspaper, in which it was stat 
that something was done at a late meeting me 
ly to satisfy the crotchet of a minority, and t 
manner in which it was said plainly implied tl 
the minority ought to have vielded when it four 
that it was a minority, and have been merged 
The young me mber of the Sass 
fras was impatient as he listened. “Oh yes! 
Latimer and Ridley ought to have merged ther 
selves in the majority, John Woolman ought t 
have held his tongue. And this very paper, tl 


| sneers this morning at the minority, was the « 


gan of a minority thirty years ago, and becaus 
it insisted upon its crotchet it is now the organ 
a majority.” 

“T think,” said the older memb who had 
opposed tea-drinking in the damp air, and wl 
had resigned from the club, but came in a friend 
ly way to see the young invalid—“ I am sure, 


is 


| your clergyman merely hoped yesterday, that tl 
to his own statement, brought up strictly on the | 


sickness has been sanctified to you.” 

No doubt he thought, and he might have added 
that a minority is not only quite as likely to b 
right as the majority, but often the minority holds 
the balance of power. ) 


This is plain enough in 
polities. 


Within a political party the rule of the 
majority is often tyrannically enforeed, but at the 
polls the minority holds the party in its hands 
That is the reason that it is to be respected ii 
every preliminary step. Then, if the difference 
be real and vital, and not secondary—if it be a 
choice, for instance, of a party rascal against an 
opposition rogue—the minority proves by hold 


| ing on or yielding whether it is composed of men 
; and all the time that | 


or puppets. The minorities of the early Chris 
tians, of Columbus, of Luther, of the abolitionists 
would have betrayed human progress had they 


The Sassafras old 


| fogy would doubtless admit with the most scorn 


ful apologist of the majority that a man is not 
right because he is in the minority, and that a man 
need not suppose himself to be Luther or Colum 
bus because he foolishly persists in a needless 
difference. But he would see as plainly that nei 
ther do numbers make the majority right. De 
Tocqueville said that the danger of a democracy 
is that it tends to despotism unless it is carefully 
watched. The minority is the watchman, as much 
within the camp as against the enemy. It is mi 
norities, not majorities, that need strengthening, 
and the member of a club or ofa party, of a State 
or of a country, who finds himself outvoted, may 
profitably remember the wise answer to the zeal 


}ous disputant who cried, tauntingly, “Just wait 


till we count noses.” 
“Oh yes, you'll beat us in noses. 


We have 


| only heads.” 


Tue Easy Chair has received many inquiries 
about the authorship of Zhe Tender Recollections 
of Irene Macgillicuddy, one of the recent issues 
of the “ Haif-hour Series.” The little work was 
first published in Blackwood, and has been read 
and criticised freely by those whom it may con 
cern. As an editorial Easy Chair knows every 
thing, it must, of course, know the authorship of 
this sprightly sketch. But, knowing every thing, 
such a Chair also knows too much to tell all that it 
knows, so that the better plan in this instance is 
to leave the guessing of the mystery to the intel- 
ligent reader, The sketch itself is very enter- 
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There is one argument 
prominence of the ancient languages and their 
literature in education which, thoug ‘h not often 
noticed in the discussion of the question, is likely 
to have much practical weight for many yéars to 
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struction in this department of knowledge to those 
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t, yet checked in 


reasoni 


ise rment 


books with which |} 


of son 


ent state 
at any 


superse 
; : I 
time, as the 1en¢ 
revolution by 
branches 
literary character or 
sets of them 


may underg 
some In n 
of study the text-books hav 
finish. Year 
made, knowl dg 
yr methods of instruction are improved, and t 


single 


by year 1 
are e is « xten 
most accomplis 
in 
» to 
ure upon his own scik 
ical st | ol 
least ten generation 
f intelligent mi 
in - rfection of for 


chemist, geologist, ( the w 
would not be able 
1 random chapter or lect 
But the great | 
for at 


common herit 


physiologist 
underst 
to-day. dy of class 
ship has con 
to be the 
steadily growing in n 
finish of di 


increasing 


tinue d, 


age ot 


llence of the 
languages is 
in in lexicography. 


The comparative exc 
apparatus in the cl 
more prominent th 
no dictionary of a modern language 
proaches in compl teness, 

of information the great lk 
Greek and Latin languages. The rec 
dictionary of Littré star at the head of its class 
idditions and corrections h 
within four years after its completion, been d 
manded and published. The great German di 
- five irs by tl 


founded ity 1 
brothers Grimm is but half finished, thor 
need 
There is no English dictionary in ey 
with any claim at once to full and t 
scientific value; and the great enterprise of tl 
British Philological Association, from which so 
much was expected, seems to be sleeping, if not 
dead. At best, the lexicon of a living tongue can 
be but of temporary value—the picture of o1 
stage in a life of rapid change. The model of 
artistic 


} 


now! 
There 


which 


issical 


and minu 
of t 
nt Fret 


accuracy, 


ness xicons 


tionary twe ago 


igh j 
reco 
tion. 


1e8s8 


sens 


dent must contain the finished language of 


| closed literature. 


The nearest approach yet made to this model 
is found in the lexicography of the Greek la 
From the time of Henry Stephens, wh 
published in 1572 his Greek Thesaurus—the first 
attempt to collect for reference in one work al 
the elementary facts of the ianguage—until now 
eminent scholars have been at work in every 
country contributing to its perfection. Each su 
cessive editor finds a life work in gathering tl 
corrections and additions which his own gencra 
tion of philologists and commentators prepare 
and scatter through the literature of the subject 
and each is thus able to produce a great improve 
ment upon the work of his predecessors. Fred- 
eric Passow, who died in 18338, had devoted his 
life to this task, and was for a time thought to 
have given the Greek Dictionary almost its final 
form. His German Drs. Rost and 
Palm, with a large body of co-laborers, afterward 


successors, 
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1d compact. The reader has n 


cht altogether those that are of minor impor- 





tions in Europe from the beginning to the pres- 


nt day, and when we say “ from the beginning,” k only for as 
mean from the early institutions of India and 1 French autho 
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tn 3 en e evolution of 
n Pass yw’s work, 1 this as i revise human liberty roug v is phases of conflict 
lg ind cont N lt is Mayt 3s only 
broad outline t hist { t 3 prog ss, but 
bie fant mntan . with « 
tior thorities s that he has ‘ 
‘ clir und « rt ty may |] t 
~ vestigation I e} 3 l part i 
countries 1 t Hi es not, how : 
ess a philos i \ He sin 
3 j traces the his | i « itiv 
pr editors, and calls the whole a compi- | friend of free ¢ 
no title-page could hold the names of Luske’s // y of Art (Dodd, Mead, and Co.) 
ho have coutributed essentially to its value. | is a sumptuous work in two \ ‘ ) 
the time has long passed by when any really | orately illustrated. It is a translation f 
sfactory work of this class could be claimed | German, and edited, W wi i 
» production of one man or of one age CLARENCE ( <. Lhe publishers present the work 
It would be impossible to criticise the new form | to the publ i attra ve I ind to th 
s book in detail without discussing matters | student of architect it is invaluable—indeed, 
) interest to the general reader The lexicon | a necessit I (Gre! in or il is a recog 
L and Scott is distinguished from the | nized standard 1, and the old tra 
work of its class which can be compared ( ily this new one will ent 
it in merit—the great German dictionary of was t England one of the | 
ind —by the accuracy and scientifi itl Bie} t best, upon t subject ¢ 
cter s etymology (the branch in which } which it treats. The whole history of architect 
German book is most deficient), by the more | ure (for it is chiefly of architecture that the c 
nent and logical arrangement of the longer treats) 1s trac i the ear st 11 1est I I 
les, and by iments down to th sent tin It neral « 
authors, lerly s ture, in com] iveness of then 





prose. It 





in be sixth edition d e, has g fou tre t of 
s; from former editions mainly in the greater | Biblical narratives, especially those of the Old 

ss with which the forms of verbs are treat- | Testament. He cracks the nut, gives us the meat, 
n the addition of a large num] i) I ul throv t Ss ll away His Danie the B 
1 uses, es} from the late1 tie prose, | /oved (Harper and Brothers), is a companion vol 








1 in the enlargement and ce 





I 
rical notices. Many of the il « 3 to pass j ent on his 
ticles are also discussed more satisfactor liscussions respecting the visions and prophe 
1 befe » printer’s duty has been done} of Daniel. Without hesitation we warmly con 





rm the scholar’s eye, the page | mend, especi 

















the most beautiful we have ever seen in| emphatie illustration of the practical lesso 
a work. The book is, of course, a i- | which the life of Daniel teaches t 1 who ai 
to all who wish in the study of the most per- | engaged in business « ce] 
of languages, or in readi ni ts. by Hey James 
t of literatures, to have ( ) w sappoint anv 
Sir THomas Erskine Ma the ex 1 of finding 
% (W.J. Widdleton) is view of French romant 
isure to read. The au » Eugene Sue, the elde 


clear and lucid, his sen 
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back and disentang 
ice, or to weave toget 
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m the days of the Hebraic commonwealth. | works, who remembers the origin of 
1ese are, however, only very briefly sketched in | and per ‘ives in it simply a collection of papers 
introduction ; his real history commences with | previously published in periodicals, will not be 
» of European institutions in Greece. Of | disappointed with i The 
urse a complete, detailed, and comprehens ! 
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han to describe: he possesses a notable | 
of intellectual analysis, and a real insight | 
iaracter; and he shows very considerable 
: skill in character painting. 


As critiques 
these essays are interesting, though neither in- 
cisive on the one hand nor profoundly true on | 


| 


The Historie Mansions of Philadelphia, by 
Tnompson Westcott (Porter and Coates), is a cu- | 





us and entertaining book, espe cially to lovers | 
of early history. Primarily it will appeal to 
Philadelphians, then to all Pennsylvanians, and | 
finally to all who are interested in antiquarian | 
study, colonial history, and curious and antique | 
information respecting the men, manners, and 
To go through 
this book is like going through an old museum | 
full of antique furniture and dresses, and sug- | 
gestive of ancient days. It is to a modern histo- | 
ry what an Old Folk’s Concert is to modern mu- 
sic. We have a picture of Washington with his 
cream-colored carriages, his plain black dress, 
and his gracious and pleasant manners; of the 
preaching of Whitefield and that of his contempo- 
raries, whose “ 


things of our early national life. 


horrid harangues” and “ enthusi- 
astic ravings” were bitterly condemned by some 
lergy; of William Penn, the 


picture of whose manners in his stately residence, | 


of the conservative « 


and guarded by his liveried servant, is somewhat 
of a surprise. Indeed, these character paintings 
re quite as unique and curious as some of the 
jilustrations, which have been borrowed from old 
rints, anc OOK ike ne ghos 5s of a dead epoch 
t 1 look | tl ts of a dead I 
walking boldly intoa modern drawing-room. De- 


spite some dreadful pieces of engraving, the book 


as a whole, handsome, as it certainly is both 


t rtaining and instructive. 





We have already spoken in warm commenda- 
tion of the Rev. J. Luktys’s books for boys. A 
companion to his Yo iy Mechanic is his Boy En- 
gineers : what they did and how they did it (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). It is in the form of a story, but 
the interest lies wholly in the practical help which 
it will give to young minds of a mechanical turn. 
It describes how some boys in a workshop of 
their 
tions, making a clock, a lathe, an organ, a steam- 





own performed various mechanical opera- | 


The book is handsomely printed and | 
e fully illustrated. 
Epwarp Everetr Have has, more than almost 
any modern writer that we know of, that enthu- | 
siasm of humanity which the author of Ecce Homo | 
regarded as the characteristic of Christianity. 
What Career (Roberts Brothers) is composed of 
addresses delivered by him in connection with 
college commencements or other exercises. The | 
fundamental ideas which Mr. Hale elaborates and 
enforces are that character is more than career; 
that a broad education is a prerequisite to the 
truest success even in any specialty ; that it is the 
work of educated men to furnish principles, rather | 
than appliances and methods; that to be leaders 
they must be broadly furnished with principles and 
well equipped in character. An age which, like 
this, runs to specialties, and a country which, like | 
ours, runs to what the Germans call the “ bread- 
and-butter sciences,” demand just such teaching | 
as this unambitious volume affords. Its practical 
good sense and its high moral inspiration strength- 
en each other, and make the book as elevated as 
it is practically useful. 

Victor HvGo’s History of a Crime is quite as 


engine, ete 





| author’s exile, that it was finished in May, 1852 


dramatic as any novel that he ever wrote. It 
the story of the coup d’état of 1851. That eri: 
against national life and liberty has been, in son 
sense, expiated both by the Emperor who ¢ 
mitted it and by the nation which submitted to 
it. Yet the meaning of the events which imme 
diately succeeded the fall at Sedan can not 





fully comprehended by one who does not under 


stand how cruel and how treacherous was the act 
which brought France into subjection to Nay 


}leon IIL, and this story, we think, has never 


been fully told before. Only a Frenchman cou 
tell it, and only a Frenchman who was in tl 
thick of the fray. It is, indeed, unfortunat 
true that Victor Hugo’s passionate participati 
in the events of that remarkable historical trag 
dy, while it renders him its proper penman, als 
renders him very far from a judicial historia 
He makes no attempt to conceal his passion 

is as fresh now as it was twenty years ago. H 
writes with a vivid recollection of the wrong 
which he and his fellow-patriots suffered. H 
book is not a history, it is an indictment. I] 
makes full use, too, of his dramatic power; h 
not only tells us what happened, but he puts into 
the mouths of all the pi incipal actors their word 
Of course the wise reader will recognize the fact 
that his memory may be at fault in some details, 
and that the language which he has imputed to 
actors may exist only in his own imagination, ¢ 
may have been materially modified by it. Never- 
theless, his prefatory note assures us that th 
work was written during the first months of the 





that its publication has been since delayed b 
causes which he does not however explain, and 
that we thus have the record of a fresh and not 
of a worn-out memory. 

Mr. Rotre adds in his Henry V. (Harper's) ar 
other volume to his admirable edition of Shaks- 
peare, of which we have already, in speaking of 
successive volumes, had occasion to speak. For 
the school or the parlor we believe there is no 
better edition of Shakspeare than this.—The last 


| published of a series of books of modern his 


tory, The Beginning of the Middle A ges, by R. W 


| Cuurcn (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), is prop- 


erly an introduction to the series, and comprises 
a period of about five centuries, from the break 
ing up of the Roman Empire in the fifth century 
to the destruction of the Frankish Empire at the 
close of the tenth. The work contains thr 

maps, and is written in a clear style, giving broad 
outlines rather than minute or pictorial details.— 
The Biology of Dr. Cuartes Letourneau (J. B 
Lippincott and Co.) is from the French, covers 
pretty nearly the ground of general physiology, 
aims to state what life is, how organized, and 
in what way nourished and developed, and is 


| written for intelligent but not for scientific men, 


and so written that any person of ordinary intelli 


| gence and a fair amount of culture can compre 


hend it, and can obtain from it, not a complet: 
idea of biology, but some general notions, at least, 
of this to most persons mysterious and unex 
plored science. 

To their “ Half-hour Series” Harper and Broth- 
ers add five striking and singularly different nov 
els, each characteristic and unique. The Brid 
of Landeck, by G. P. R. Jamus, reminds us of the 
ingenious story of “Old Kildare and Young 
Kildare,” which used to be told in olden time, 
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rt n which the narrator showed his skill by com-! by Mrs. Lizzre W. Cuampney (Lockwood, Brooks, 
cI mencing to tell a story which he never brought and Co.), is an : tic story of artist life. The 
Ls to a conclusion, from the incessant interrup-| scene is in the village of Ecouen, near Paris. 
x tions in which he indulged himself, till the time | The central figure is Eulalie, around whom re- 

















or the patience of his auditors had been ex- | volve the three lovers, Russian, Fr and Amer- 

vusted. The garrulity of the old man is ad-| ican. The plet is well wrought; every page al- 

1ot mirably feigned, and the anecdotes which divert | most aids in its development, and the unfortunate 
—_ him from his story are sufficiently entertaini contretemps which leads Eulalie’s first lover to 
ike the reader regret when the end of tl loubt her fidelity and to commit suicide is ingen- 

it can be so called, is reached. Brother iously worked out. The author shows familiar 

ne 1 The Lifted Veil, both by “George Eliot,” | ity with the stage which she en for her 
could ve a peculiar opportunity for her remarkable | drama, and a rare artistic sense of color and 
nt inalytical power, and the latter exhibits in an} beauty in her descriptions. Both as a piece of 
hat extraordinary manner the melancholy of her mis- | landscape and of character painting the story is 
atl inthropy. Her hero possesses an insight which | worthy of the highest commendation. It lacks 
tra enables him to see unerringly the interior work- | only in strength of passion. It is too purely ar- 
1, als ngs of the human mind, and the sight is one | tistic to be thoroughly earnest and strong.— Zhe 
Ol from which he longs to escape in death. Back | Nabob, from the French of ALpHoyxse Dauber 
ni to Back, by Epwarp Everett Hats, is a parable | (Estes and Lauriat), the latest issue of the “Cob 
i on the problem of labor and capit The title, | web Series,” falls not at all behir and 
rol as explained by the first chapter, hints at the so- | Sidonie It is a vivid picture of lif 
I] ition of social trouble in co-opt ration. Mr. Hale! of Paris during the Second Empire. Pe rhaps,if 
I] recognizes the difficulties, but overcomes them by | we make sufficient allowance for the difference 
7 patience and good-will. Whether in all its de-| in nationality, Daudet deserves the sobriquet of 
Sint tails the scheme outlined by him is feasible or} the “ French Dickens.” Yet if France does not 
o1 not, his book is full of suggestive hints, both as | contain any more sunny and hopeful aspects of 
> ta ‘ to methods and as to spirit. Zhe Tender Recol-| life or any purer and nobler manifestations of 
tal ’ lections of lrene Macgillier ddy is a delightful ex-| character than Daudet has given to us, the day 
a tO travaganza—the story of an American belle who | of French regeneration must still be in the dis- 
mM, ¢ had seven proposals her first season, and knows | tance.—Two curiously contrasted novels are 7h 


phe one girl who has had one hundred and fifty-seven. | Last of the Haddons, by Mrs. Newman, and Th 
















tt It is a burlesque without the appearance of a} Wreck of the Grosvenor, by an unknown author, 
f th burlesque, a humorous story told with a perfect- | both published by Harper and Bre The 
L852 ly sober face. The Shadow on the Threshold, | former is a very quiet story, an id prose, 
4 | y Mary Ceci Hay, is almost the antipodes | tender, touching, pathetic; a story o eepest 
al of George t’s stories. There is little or no, self-sacrifice—the cheerful sacrifice a heart 
10 alysis of character. It is full of “sweetness | love. Its love is without passion, and the coro- 
d light,’ though the shadow lingers on the | nation of its heroine is with a crown of thorns. 
) ar re shold too long for th > best artistic effect - The Wreck of the Grosvenor, on the other hand, 
ak Mirage, of the “ No Name Series” (Roberts Broth indicated by its title, is full of excitement: 
g of ers), like Atsmet, by the same author, is rather | “an account of the mutiny of the crew and the 
Fo a picture of Eastern scenery in the daily life of | loss of the ship when trying to make the Bermu 
SI travellers than a novel. The story is carefully | das.” The author declares his purpose at the 
la : told; the work in a literary point of view is bet-| end of his story: it is to champion the sailors, 
hil ter done, and the author shows more self-confi- | and to point out the injuries done to them by 
.W dence, than in the previous story; but in both | the meanness of ship-owners. It is full of dra 
rop the plot is too slight and the incident too little. | matic power, and apparently (though of that this 
rises In revolting against the conventional novel the! Literary Recorder is not a judge) true to seamen’s 
eak author has gone to an extreme.—Bourbon Lilies, | life even in minutest detail. 
tury 
t 
bre 
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vers SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. | coveries of 1876 and the first part of 1877. It 
s Nos. 453-482, 7.e. thi ty stars; ol thes x 








DEY, Astronomy —The prizes (in astronomy) of the | contai b 

and Paris Academy of Sciences have been awarded as | eighteen are closer than 2.11 

1 i follows: The Lalande prize to Professor A. Hall,} In the journal of the Italian Spectroscopic So 
nen for the discovery of the satellites of Mars. The | ciety for November, 1877, Professor Celoria has 
elli Valliant prize to M. L. Schulhoff, for the analytic | a paper on the general distribution of the stars 


methods and ephemerides which have led to the | in space. In this paper he combines the gauges 
rediscovery of three minor planets which had been | of Herschel, the results of the Durchmusterung 








lost fifteen and a half, eight and a half, and five | and of the Uranometria Nova, and of a zone ex- 
1eX years respectively. The report of the Commis- | amined by himself at Milan from 0° to +6° (6), 

sion speaks in the highest terms of the mathe- | and deduces the relative distances of (1) the lu- 
oth matical excellence of the methods of M. Schul- | cid stars; (2) the Durchmusterung stars of 7.5, 
10V hoff. The Valz prize to the MM. Henry for their | 8.0, and 9.5 magnitude ; (3) the stars of the Milan 
ride series of (17) celestial charts. zone; and (4) those of Herschel’s sweeps. 
the Mr. Burnham, of Chicago, has published his An observer of experience has been sent by 
ung ninth catalogue of new double stars discovered | the Englis! ment to India to arrange for 
me, with the 6-inch refractor. It comprises the dis- | the foun observatory for the purpose 
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ot taking Gally phe ogre iphs of the sun. This is | sileiies aladtseae ad various parts of nebula O 
on a it of the recent famine in India, and the | onis, ete. (see Annals H. Coll. Obs., v., P 156), as 


early as 1859. 
Meteorolo qu.—We have to add to the n 








ientific journals in the United States st 
1 3 l another, The Val ley Natura ist, publish i at S 
sion to Sir William Herschel’s supposed con- | Louis, and which by its small chapter on met 


ion between sun-spot frequency and the price | ology will, we hope, contribute to the increasi: 








heat. interest in that study. 
From the first report of the director of the The Missouri Weather Service, under the e1 
Dudley Observatory, Professor Lewis Boss, we | ge ic exertions of Professor Nipher, is rapidly 


earn that since his appointment in 15/6 the ob-| ve loping. Moreover, we learn that similar Stat 
ervatory has been repaired and put in order. | organizations are talked of for Kentucky, [lino 











Che 13-inch equatorial is in use, | requires | and Colorado, Whether such State systems es 
I iti to bring it to a * condi- pecially attend to local climatology or to minu 
I m¢ in cit was ind to need | details of storms and atmospheric movement 

min litions, and it is now in fair ssi! they will equally serve the interests of s¢ 


order. The transit instrument is at present | and of the State. The economic importan¢ ce of 











out of use, though it has been put in fair condi-| an accurate knowledge of local climates is w 
tion. The library requires additions. The ob- | illustrated by the action of the pair Pacit 
servat » meridian circle have been on | Railroad in maintaining a large number of ob 


the comparison stars for Mars (36 nights) and of | serving stations well distribated over its ext 
three minor planets. Those of the equatorial com- 
prise physical observations of Mars and Jupiter, 





| sive territories. A similar work was some y 
| ‘ 
| ago contemplated by the Alaska Company of S 


rvations of Iris. The sys- | Francisco, but we do not know how thoroug 


tem of time signals is continued, and will be en- | the idea has been carried out. 
larged. The field of r the next year will The abnormal character of the weather of t! 
be, for the equatorial, ations, eclipses of Ju-| past winter is strikingly seen in the immen 





ie transit circle it is | floods of the Sacramento Valley. It is probable 
yroposed to undertake a zone 6° wide for the| that such floods may occur every century; the 
Astronomische Cesellschaft revision of the Durch-| enormous erosions west of the Rocky Mountains 
muslerung, provi led $6000 can be raised. It is } may be due to such occasional floods quite as 
greatly to be hoped that this suggestion can be | much as to any regular annual rain-fall. 





carried out, and another zone undertaken by| The rain-fall of the few stations on the Pacif 
American observers, who have not assumed more | coast has been the subject of a series of papers 
than their share of this important task. | by Professor G. F. Becker. He finds evidence « 


Lord Lindsay has published the second volume | a well marked porindl ity of thirteen years f 
of the Annals of the Dun-Echt Observatory—a | e » 1849. 

1al lt f It contains the de eap ree serviceable self-recording a1 
nination of the solar parallax by observations | mometer, giving velocity and direction, is d 
l i (with plates) of the | scribed by Nipher in the last volume of tl 
method employed is | Transactions of the St. Louis Academy. He also 
diurnal parallax, and this | contributes a note on the discordances as to ve- 
experiment was tried to determine the advantages | locity as registered by ane a aE ET a short 
or disadvantages of the method. The authors | distance apart, which—although he does not so 
(Lord Lindsay and Mr. D. Gill) think that this state—are evidently due in large ste to ae d 


method has been shown to be one of the very | flection of currents of air by the sides of the build 


best, and the resulting solar parallax 8.77''+ | ing, which deflections vary with the direction of 





>s 








heliometer employed 





the determination of the 














0.041" is regarded as a close approximation, to | the wind. Professor Nipher, at the last meeting 
be subsequently corrected by similar observations | of the St. Louis Academy, read a pe on th 

of Mars an roids which haye been made by | rain-fall measurements as affected by placing the 
Mr. Gi land. Th e description of | cauges upon the roofs of buildings instead of 
the heli ‘ investigation of its con- | on the ground—a very complicated question, and 
st ill, and will serve as a manual for | already much elucidated by the experiments at 








ons. It is concluded that it is} Mr. Symons’s experimental stations. 

s instrument to determine the} An excellent address of Dr. Schreiber on “ Me 
nor planet relative to two stars | teorology in Medicine” has been translated by Dr 
ror of less than 0.1". W. H. Geddings, and published in the Richmond 
Chicago, quotes Struve’s meas- | and Louisville Medical Journal. 

ures of 2 547, which are (1831) p= 344.39, s = | Reports of a disastrous oceanic earthquake 
4.25", and notes measures of his own (1878)—| wave along the coast of Peru have been received, 
rhis appears to be in rapid | and although as yet nothing has been heard of 








pro ble 
Pp} aol ( 
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Mr. Burnham, of 





motion. | the earth¢uake iiself, yet information is expected 
The Monthly Notices, R. S., for December, | daily. It is possible that the central disturb- 
1877, contains various notes on ieee on the satel- | ance occurred far at sea, and that the coast from 





lites of Jupiter and Saturu, a description of a new | Iquique to Arica has this time been spared. 

astronomical clock (M. Boys), ete. Professor Zen- Mr. J. P. M‘Clear communicates to Nature, xvii., 

ger, of Prague, has a note on what he calls a “ new | p. 1, some observations of the spectrum of Au- 

astrophotometrical method,” which consists of de- | rora Australis observed on the Challenger, 1874, 

termining the order in which the details of a plan- | February 9, 21, March 3 and 6. He seems in two 

et’s disk vanish as tw ilight comes on. This meth- | eases to have observed three lines frequently se n 
‘ * 


ed was applied by G. P. Bond to determine the | in the northern hemisphere, and on the 8d March 
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O » « ved In addition aif 1 it t y s \ i ( 
was nots I 3 V s 3 i t « 
Professor M. Williams i let to t Li y is des j I sired 
/ of November 7, s s f his S g 1 ha 
vations of the present « lit of t s t le s ter than 
In, In connection With var is atmosph < j 
mena, the Madras astronomer Pogson Pictet has det . 
sied in 1876 a re rre! ol t droug 1 Ox s t s 
Line that occ irred in 1877 , that of wate t s t 7 a } 
Of mechanical problems whose solution offers ision of Dumas. Known . - wel 
ng of interest to meteorologists, we note | g | 
ipers on vortex motion and on Waves, pre tass 
1 to tl lon Mathematical Society at | generat 
I rf oO Sth Novembe In the f | 
Profess Clift igivesas les V two 
roblem so profoundly handled t secut 3 t t 
’ He 0 i paper o betw t i stat 3 
Ravleigh, commu i these re- | t le e 
S lished in his work on “Sound:” the | of the gas, its 1 t t Pict 
mena attending the advance ot a group of | finds that t i 
es into still wats 1 those attending a gre 1 yxid t ¢ ( 
ep-water waves, as also the formation of the | the ox s 74.2 3 | 
stem of diverging precedes any body n OX n « ‘ t 1 ‘ 
ng through t wate ire all explained t 15.467 ¢g s I ( iv 
to existent ls Osition of two 16.25 eubie « lens 
a of waves of nea ‘ il W 3 ( ir fror 
t] l tudes stokes s s t Ot sor eX 
i narra t or t ( { I} ts A v i i t W val = 
North American Boundary Commiss , LS72-7 ill metallic, one s of each being 1 hened 
t iblished in Vol. XXIII. of Professional Pa ruling it closely wit is rp k . In « 
pers of the Corps of Roval Eng rs, and in the | case it ay 4 t when the fl than 
volume oecurs Captain Abney’s account of | t ilb, the re surface is 1 il wh 
recent transit-of-Venus ex ) vole tt 1 g ts nea t same we 
In Lh s, Abbot has rey l é 1 | obta i with at er I ) ( ‘ 
s eriments to determine the velocity « ich v of w S ) t f 
ssion of irth wa S$ caused vy expiosions s i P s s col 
I tos » certain ques is raised by M tt 1 W mo 
I ncludes: Ist. Thata in g power | tion may be ¢ 1 r I Ist 
t scope 18 essentia seismometrie observa- | er {t " ‘ t faces. as in ayY 
‘ ns re viol it the 1 shoc rad ete ‘ it 1 ‘ 1 v 1 ] 
che city of transmiss 3d 2d. 1 fave ' nt ot one tues than 
lso velocity diminis is the get udvances. other, as v radion with curved dis 
V {th. The movements of the e: crust are com- | and ss of surf n « f —if t 
plex, « isting of many short s first increas rea t last | eff 
) ind tl with 3 be va sly ¢ ed so ) 
: tonating | ) ( Ose ¢ SSISt ea ( t y mot 





st wave 











ol ; shorter sive my import fact tt s heat of 
The seismometer use i dish of m 1 vater, } erto s sed to rrea h tha 

a V > surface was thr h a teleseo of any know except | 31 

by which the beginnin dd of the trem 

ol could be determined velocity observed was 

nd for short distances 8500 and for long 5300 feet 


} 
i 


r second. 
Jewell has described in Nature a new form of 
sinker for deep-sea sounding, in which certain 
Ur objections to the sinker of Sir William Thomson 
» obviated. An iron casting five inches in di- 
meter at the top and three at the bottom, and 
26.5 inches long, is cast with a eylin lrical cavity 
two inches in diameter, extending from the top 
to withi in an inch of the base. A glass tube for- 
nches long is closed at one end and bent | 
is to p roduce a U tube twenty-four inches long 
mn This is placed in the cavity in the sinker with the 
bend upward, and of course the closed end down- 
; ward. The whole is heey by a swivel link | 
u at top. When immersed, the air in the tube will 


4, be compressed, and at a depth of five and a half 











vo fathoms the water will rise in the open leg to the 
n bend; any further descent will cause it to flow 
i over into the closed leg. By calibrating and grad- 
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the flame a second wire is placed, carrying a so- 


dium salt, for example. 


t ( 


Looking at the flame 
rh a prism of low dispersive power, the eye 





sees first the sodium line as a bright yellow band, 


1 second, the 
v 118 continuous exce 


dark D line 


iark In the Same way, 


pt where crossed by the 





Other metailic lines may be show: 





itv of high tension 
If the 
glass be covered with a thin 
of potassium nitrate in concentrated solu 


has applied electric 
» purpose of engravit 


of a sheet of 





upon g 





n, and this layer be put in communication with 
one of the electrodes of a secondary battery of 
50 or 60 cells by means of a wire of platinum 


round its edges, and the other electrode be a fine 


platinum wire inclosed in a glass tube, except a 
its extremity, and held in the hand, then wherever 
glass is touched with the platinum point it 
is permanently engraved. 
hand is moved, the 


the 


Ilowever rapidly the 
tracings are clearly engrave 





cings are more deeply engraved. Either 


electrode may be used for writing, but the nega- | 


ive requires less current to produce an equal ef- 
fect Of course 
act in the 
Mills h 


curious el 


currents from other sources will 
same way. 





is given the name electrostriction to a 





ectrical phenomenon, which may be pro- 


duced as follows: The bulb of an ordinary ther- 


mometer is first coated with silver by a chemical 





thod, and then with some other metal by elec 
trolytic deposition. 
some portion of the scale, and finally take up a 
definite position independent of temperature. Of 
the metals thus far experimented with, copper, 
silver, iron, and nickel constrict the bulb, while 
zine and cadmium distend it. The author has 
succeeded in determining the electrostrictive ef- 





ect in atmospheres of pressure, and shows that, 


since the metal which has been deposited on the 
bulb may be removed by a chemical solvent, it is 
possible to measure chemical action in terms of 
atmospheres of pressure. 


Duter has presented to the French Physical 
Society magnets obtained by subjecting circular 
steel plates to the action of an electro-magnet 


terminated with a conical point applied to the | 





centre of the disk. In these magnets the neu- 
tral line is a concentric circle of the disk. To 
study the free magnetism distributed over them, 
he used a small soft iron cylinder of a few centi- 
crams weight, fixed in the centre to the rod of 
areometer floating in water. The force re- 
quired to detach this was estimated by the weight 
of water which had to be let off from the cylin- 


contact was broken. The precise instant of con- 


signal. In this way it was proved that the quan- 
tities of free boreal and austral magnetism were 
equal in the two portions of contrary name in 
the same plate. For plates of different diame- 
ters the forces of detachment depend simply on 
one specific coefficient, variable with the nature 
’ the steel and with the thickness. 
Haga at Strasburg and Clark at Heidelberg 


ve 


tubes, using a quadrant el 
the difference of potential. 
) 
( 


spectrum of the glowing wire, 


flass, while if the hand move more slowly, | ed as corresponding to a monad atom, a ¢ ; I 


The mercury will traverse 


| believes that in this analogy a rational basis f 


tube, that in very narrow tubes it is independ 
of the length, that diffrent electromotive fo 
appear if the interior of the tube be coated y 
different substances, that the electromotive fo 
decreases with the time, and that th< seat of t 
electromotive force is the limiting surface 
liquid and the solid tube wall. Haga finds t 
the electromotive force is proportional to 
pressure, independent of the length of the t 

dependent on the nature of the inner surf 


of t 


the tube, increases with the resistance of 
water, and probably also with the temperatu 
The two results agree closely. 

In Chemistry, Sylvester has communicat: 
Nature a novel paper on an analogy which 
has observed between the val nce-conceptions 
modern chemistry and the theory of modern ; 
gebraic forms, between atoms and binary qu 
tics. The number of bonds of an atom is t 
analogue of the number of factors in a bir 
quantic, a linear form of the latter being rega 

i ‘ ( 
ratic form to a dyad, a cubie form to a triad, et 
An invariant of a system of binary quanties of 
various degrees is the analogue of a chemical 
substance composed of atoms of correspondir 
valences. A co-variant is the analogue of a com- 
pound radical. Every invariant and co-variant 
expressible by a graph precisely with the ©: 
Brown diagram or chemicograph. The aut! 
chemical valence may be discovered. 

Berthelot has discovered a new oxide and a 
f sulphur, produced by the action of the silent 
electric discharge upon a mixture of sulphurous 
oxide and oxygen gases in his improved ozoniz: 


| The oxide appears in long silky needles son 


what resembling sulphuric oxide. Its formula, 


| determined by various methods, is §,0,, and hence 


the discoverer names it persulphurie oxide. It is 
soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid witho 


| decomposition, forming persulphurie acid. Its 
| barium salt is soluble in water. 


The acid is also 





| produced directly by the electrolysis of sulphuri: 
| acid, or by mixing oxygenated water with con 


centrated sulphuric acid. Indeed, the oxidizing 
substance produced in ordinary electrolysis, and 
hitherto supposed to be either hydrogen peroxide 
or ozone, is really persulphurie acid, proved both 
by its positive and its negative reactions, 

Dumas has called the attention of the French 


| Academy to the presence of oxygen in metallic 


silver, and has shown that where silver has bee: 
used in the determination of atomic weights, and, 
after careful purification, has been converted into 


| minute grains after fusion in presence of borax, 
drical vessel containing the areometer before the | 


nitre, and air, it is liable to absorb oxygen in 


| amounts varying from 50 to 200 cubie centimeters 
tact and detachment was indicated by an electric | 


per kilogram. This may cause a notable error. 
Smith has proposed a new and apparently very 


| satisfactory method of decomposing chromic iron 





investigated the electromotive force pro-| day, and then to 170° for two days, 
duced by the flow of water through capillary ling the tube, the residue, after washing, drving, : 
ectrometer to measure | and igniting, was found to be wholly soluble in 
Clark finds that the | hydrochloric acid. 
lectromotive force is greater the narrower the | fore complete. 


| mine, the tube sealed, and heated to 130° for one 


for analytical purposes by means of bromine. 
Fifteen cei:tigrams: of the very finely pulverized 
and clutriated chromite was placed in a tube of 
hard glass; a rather large quantity of bromine 
water was added, and ten or twelve drops of bro- 





Upon open- 


The decomposition was there- 
I 














EDITCR’S SCIENTIFIC 


irca have 


Merz and Til 
thod of producing formic ac 
y, which consists simply in passing carbonous 


published a simple and 
sy me¢ id synthetic- 
alkali heated in a tube. 
to be the 
en art pit i current of carbonous Oxide is passe d 


xide gas Over 


They find 


y soda-lime best, and state that 


lina 


r soda-lime heated in a tube to 200° o1 


ZoUY, It 


producing sodium formate 
in example of direct synthesis it forms an ex 


entirely absorbed, 


} 
ing 


y instructive lecture experiment. 
A correspondent of Nature writes from Burton- 
Trent that explosions during the 
1 to the ignition of the fine 
ire not uncommon. Any fine 
ywder, such as flour, sugar, coal dust, wood dust, 
iv be thus the cause of serious explosions 
Loology —The Royal Society of Sciences of Up 
i, founded in 1710, gives evidence of its vital 
by the publication of an imposing extra ordi- 
m quarto volume in connection with the fourth 
centennial celebration of the Royal University of 
It contains a large number of papers 
y its members. Those on zoology comprise a 
ote by H. Thiel on Holothurians of the 
is of Nova Zembla, illustrated bya plate. Ty 
ho Tullberg, a descendant of Linnzus, contrib 
es an illustrated paper on the byssus-gland of 
edible mussel, its structure and relations. 
ofessor Lilljeborg gives a systematic review 
f the Phyllopod crustacea of Sweden. He re- 
irds the Branchineca groenlandica of Verrill as 
entical with the B. paludosus of Miiller, which 
not only occu 
Norway, on the Dovre Field in Lapland, in Nova 
Zembla, Vaigatch Island, and in Northern Siberia. 
\ new species of Lepidurus (L. macrurus) is de 
‘ribed from Archangel, in Northern Russia, which 
s nearly allied to Lepidurus couesii, Packard, from 
Montana, This is an interesting discovery, as 
owing the analogy of the Phyllopod fauna of 
e central region of North America, namely, tue | 
fauna of the great plains and Rocky Mountain 
plateau, to that of Northeastern Asia—a relation 
noticed by Packard in the insects of the 
Mountains. A good deal of uncertainty pervades 
the subject of the growth and breeding season of 
Phyllopod crustacea, allexcept Artemia inhab- 
ting fresh-water. The members of the 
Branchipodide (Branchipus and 


grinding of 
dust in the 
impalpable 


Upsala. 


some 


family 
Artemia ) are 


found very early in the spring, with ripe eggs, as | 


soon as the snow 





melts. It now appears that 
EKubranchipus vernalis, Verrill, 
Packard in the American Naturalist, has been 
found near Salem, Massachusetts, of adult age, 
with nearly ripe eggs, in December and January, 


} tive to the Rocky Mountain locust, have | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


rs in Greenland but also in Northern | 


| Of Rev. H. 


| 
| 


Rocky | 


| much matter that will be 


| 


| 
] 


as stated by Dr. | 


} 


| 


so that this species attains its growth in the au- | 
tumn. Whether it lays eggs then is not known, | 


hut it is not probable that the eggs a 


re dropped 
before the early spring. 


The young may attain 


their growth in one season, and probably do. | 


While in Utah last summer Dr. Packard ascer- 
tained that the Artemia of Great Salt Lake prob- 


ably passes the winter months in the sexually ma- 
= state, as he was told that the adults oceur 


bundantly in early spring, hence must get their 
ful 1 size in the previous autumn. 

Professor Pavesi contributes to the Bulletin of 
the Untomo'ogical Soc iety of Italy an article on 
the pelagic fauna of the Italian la 
na consis:s chiefly of cladocerous crustacea of the 
genera J daphnia, Byth r phes, 
Hete rocope. 
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kes. The fau- 


Lept dora, and 
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A ance apes of the Nerth American species of 
Alpheus, a genus of shrin by J. 8. Kingsley, 
ppt oe tn: th first number of the fourth volume 


} 
f 


the Bulletin of Hayden’s United States Geo 








logical Survey. The common species on the coas 
of Florida, Alpheus mi lives in great ab 
lance in the larger openit ila) of sponges 
This and another common form, Alphe 
he »chelis, Sav, oceurs at randatR ue] 
es Maas i These Lipheus t tit 
dactylus, Kings, add three more to the small list 
of crustacea common to th itic and Pacific 





coasts of Central America 


In this connection it is interesting otice the 





discovery of Bran hipu (or Chirocepl s) in 
fossil state, associated with Archconiseus, and 
with numerous insect remains, in the eocent 


fresh-water limestone of the Isle of Wight, by 
Henry Woodwat Of the 





Bran hijn s both sexes 
f 





are beautifully preserved, the males showing thei 
large clasping antenne, and the females the 

eg-pouches, with lar and very distinct disk 
| like » bodies re presenting the compressed eg It 


is called Branchipodites vectensis 

The transformations of the locust mite, the lit 
tle red mite so annoying and sometimes destruc 
een dis- 
Professor Riley, and his account of 
it, extracted from the forth-coming report of the 
United States Entomological Commission, is given 
in the American Naturalist for March. 

A valuable paper on the habits of the common 
red ant (Formica rufa) appears in the Proceed 
ings of the Philadelphia Academy, from the pen 
M‘Cook. It is full of new and 
fresh observations regarding the architecture, 
guests, and winter life of this ant. It appears 
that within their mounds these ants are in wintet 
not wholly torpid, but in warm winter weather in 
Pennsylvania do a little work in their houses. A 
number of interesting illustrations from photo 
graphs of their mounds accompany the text 

The sixth report of the State Entomologist of 
Illinois, Professor Thomas, appears 
useful to farmers and 


( overed by 


Cyrus with 


gardeners. 


The land shells of discussed by A 


Te xas are 


G. Weatherby in the American Naturalist, with 
descriptions of a curious variety of Helix vultu 
osda, Gould, which the author calls H cope A 


number of notes on other species are of interest 
The species had been submitted to Mr. Bland for 
identification. 

Dr. Steindachner publishes in the Proceedings of 
the Academy of Science at Vienna the fifth part 
of his ichthyological contributions with reference 
to the fish fauna of Panama, Acapulco, and Mazat 
lan. It is illustrated with fifteen excellent plates 

An important paper, by Professor 
the rank and affinities in the reptilian class of 
the Mosasauride, appears in the Quarterly Jour 
nal of the Geological Society of London. He re- 
jects the idea of the ophidian relationship claim- 
ed by Cope to exist, remarking “that the fossil 
evidences of the Mosasaurians hitherto made 


Owen, on 


| Known do not yield a single character peculiar to 


and characteristic of the ophidian order.” He 
estimates “the Mosasaurians in the Lacertian 
order to . — alent to the seals in sir Ferine 
ply by Professor Cope » his erit- 
isms ap pe ars in Hayden’s Bulletin of the United 
al Survey 


order. 


States Geolog 











inh aint 


iscussed in an elaborate way, with many 
illustrations, by W. K. Parker, in the Transac 
tions of the Royal Society of London. 


[The reproduction of Rhinoderma darwini, an | 


amphibian, is translated, in Siebold and Kolli 
ker’s Zeitschrift, from the Spanish of X. Jimenez 
le la Espoda The male has a brood cavity for 


reception of the young 
A new cliff frog, called by Cope Lithodytes la 
, has been discovered in Southwestern Texas 
Mr.G. W. Marnock. It lives in fissures in lime- 
stone cliffs. According to Marnock, the eggs 
hatch out in winter, and at this season the adults 





ire very noisy, the rocks resounding in the even 
with their dog-like bark 

The habits of the harpy eagle, as observed by 
Dr. Oswald in Western Mexico, are described in 
the American Naturalist 

A large fossil bird, according to Vature, has 
been discovered in the London clay of Sheppey 
The bones indicate a new genus and species, most 


nearly related to the albatross 


At a late meeting of the French Academy, 
MM. Alix and Bouvier described a new gorilla 
from Congo, which seems, like the chimpanzees, 
to have more arl 


7) 


} 


oreal habits than the Gorilla 


nena It is called Gorilla mauema. 





{nthropology —The Geographical Magazine for 


February contains an autobiography of Hans | 


Hendrik, an Esquimau who served with Kane, 
Haves, Hall, and Sir George Nares 

Paul Schumacher, writing from San Francisco, 
reiterates his belief that the doughnut - shaped 
perforated stones sent by him in great numbers 
to the National Museum were used to give em 
phasis to the digging sticks used in securing the 
bulbs of an edible plant found in abundance in 
the Santa Barbara Islands. 

The second part of Anales del Museo Nacional 
del Mexico, Vol. 1., contains five papers on Mexi- 
can anthropological subjects. 

The Smithsonian Institution has issued a ‘ Cir- 
cular in Reference to American Archeology,” pre- 
liminary to the publication of an exhaustive work 
on American archeology, with numerous illustra 
tions. This will be accompanied by a series of 


maps, exhibiting by appropriate signs and colors | 


the localities and distinctive characteristics of 
ill ancient constructions of which the history can 
e obtained 

The Hon. N. E. Dawson presented to the House 
of Representatives, February 5, a memorial set- 
ting forth the plan of a reformed alphabet and 
orthography, and suggesting measures to extend 
1 knowledge of the same throughout the nation. 


An ethnological museum opened at the Hotel | 


les Invalides, Paris, contains a representation of 
warriors of all times and peoples, civilized and un- 
civilized, in order to present at one view the his- 
tory of the destructive implements adopted by 
man 


The Paris Anthropological Society has ar- | 


ranged for a series of “‘ Séances pléniéres inter- 
nationales des sciences anthropologiques,” in con- 
nection with the anthropological exhibits at thé 
Paris Exposition 

An archeological society has been organized in 
Japan, called Kobuzu-Kai (Society of Old Things). 
H. von Siebold, of the Austrian legation, a mem- 
ber of the society, narrates that up to the Chris- 
tian era a custom prevailed of surrounding the 


> deve lopment of the skull in the Batrachi- | 
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| grave of a deceased sovereign with a number 
his attendants buried alive to the neck, le 
ghastly cordon of heads above the ground 
| the period mentioned clay images have re 
the living heads 


_ 
A great number of the 
have been recovered from old burying 1 

We regret to learn that Me lusine, the | 
periodical devoted to comparative mytholog 
suspended publication with the twelfth nu 

The first four numbers of Das Ausland « 
papers from the pen of Professor Von Hi 
ipon the Eastern problem as a cultur t 


hist 
study. 


The Geographical Magazine for February 
tains a paper and map by Mr. R. N. Cus 
of Further India and the I; 





t 


Archipelago. 
In Nos. 8 and 9 of the Mittheilungen dei 
throp. Ges. in W en, Dr. Joh. Hawelka contir 


his description of the explorations of the R 


aN 


Archeological Commission of St. Peterst 


In Botany, we have to report papers | ] 
George Engelmann in the Transactions 
Academy of Science of St. Louis, on the s 
of Jsoetes of the Indian Territory, and a s 
of the American firs. Dr. Engelmann, 
| considering the microscopic structure of the] 
| of firs as important, does not think they s 


| be exclusively relied on for specifie charact 


iltl 


In the American Journal of Science is a pa 
by Mr. Sereno Watson on the poplars of N 
America, of which eight species are enumerat 
Mr. Watson wishes to call the attention of | 
anists during the coming summer to this still y 
imperfectly known genus. 

In the Bulletin of the Bussey Institution 
paper by Mr. Francis Parknian on the hybri 
| tion of lilies. Mr. Parkman gives an account 
| his crossing Lilium speciosum with L. aw 
| which resulted in the production of the beautifu 
| hybrid named in his honor. Mr. Parkman ¢ 
| cludes that lilies, when hybridized, produc 

spring which show the features of the male pare1 
very slightly, or only in exceptional cases. In th 
same journal is a list of the fungi found in the vi 
cinity of Boston, with critical notes on some of th 
species by Professor W. G. Farlow. 

In his address delivered at the anniversary meet 
ing of the Royal Society, Sir J. D. Hooker refers 
the flora of the United States, which seems to hi 

| to be threefold—an endemic American, a Euro 
| pean, and an Asiatic—while that of the temperat 
part of the Old World is binary, Europe and Asia 
having many types in common, but very few rep 
resentatives of the strictly American flora. 

In Flora, Professor Dippel publishes some ob 
servations on the constituents of chlorophyll. 

The Quarte rly Journal of Mi roscopical Scien 
contains an article by F. Darwin on the contractil 
| filaments of Amanita muscaria and Dipsacus sy 
vestris. The presence of such filaments in plants 
so different botanically as Amanita and Dipsa 
cus would lead one to suppose that furthe 
search would show them to occur in many othe! 
plants. Mr. Darwin thinks that the occurren 
of protoplasmic filaments in Amanita does not 
support the theory previously advanced by him 
that the filaments in Dipsacus act as absorbing 
agents. 


In the /talian Journal of Botany is an article on 
Hendersonia by Cooke, and Zanardini describes 
some new species of Papuan alge. In an article 











EDITOR’S 


s, Borzi confirms the 
with re oat to the fertilization of 
hens ilready ntioned in tl journal 
Professor Cohn, at the meeting of the 
ction of the Schlesische ] 


which were 


e sexuality of 


nth 


views of 


} 


Stahl 


me 





botanical 








Gese deseribed 





me fresh-water alga produced in 
reat abundance, and mentions a Rivwlaria which 
ymed large floating masses in the River Leba 

In og eth uw, We may record that a fine sus 
nsion-bridge has been completed and opened 
r traffic across the Mississippi at Minneapolis 


taking the place of an old structure that had 
en in service since 1855. The general dimen 
ms of the new bridge are as follows: span, 
» Teet towers, 11] feet; roadway, 20 feet 
platform, 40 feet above ordinary stage of 
te! Cost ol bridge and approaches, $200,000 
Illinois River has also been unned by a 
w railway bridge at Ottawa, on the line of the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Q iincy Railroad 
[The late report of Generals Barnard and 
Wright, government engineers, recommended the 
iyment of $500,000 to Captain E is, Sin¢ he 
had in their judgment complied with all the k 
il conditions upon which the payment was to 
based We glean the following details of the 
port from the Engineering News e twenty 








vo-feet channel through the jetties is nowhere 
ss than 200 feet wide (varying from 200 to 500 
et), and a practicable channel of twenty-two 
feet exists every where throughout this portion 
of the pass. At the head of the pass the twenty 
two-feet channel is 264 feet wide, and a practi- 
cable channel of twenty feet exists.” > con 
cluding portions of the re port express a favorable 
opinion of the permanency of the works now in 


progress, and which will be pe rfected as the work 


progresses 


announced from 


is ibroad that the original 

ans for the new lines to connect the railway 
ystem of Germany with those of Italy by way 
of the St. Gothard have been decided to be too ex 


and that they have been cut down to bring 
within 225,000,000 or about 
in of the estimates 
This excess it is now proposed to divide between 
Italy, and Switzer 
land, and the St. Gothard Railway Company. 


pensive, 
their cost 


40 O00 000 


frances, 


excess original 


governments of Germany, 


1e 


From the very trustworthy reports of our con- 
temporary, the Railroad Gazette, we learn that | 
2199 miles of new railroad were completed in 
this country during the year 1877, against 2460 
completed in 1876, and 1561 in 1875. This in- | 
crease of railroad mileage, the Gazette says, is 


q ute equal to the average increase of population. 
‘he figures show that we have 
miles of railroad, with a population approxima- 
ting to 45.800,000, which affords 575 people to 
support eac *h mile of road. In Eure pe 
3310 people to each mile of railroad, 
about six times as many as in this country. 
The Annales des Ponts et Chaussées, 
ing upon block system” of running trains, 
presents certain interesting stat showing 
that railroad travel is constantly becoming safer. 
a average loss of life in France, in travelling 
by diligence, was ove in 355,000; on railroads, from 
from 1855 to 1872 
to 1875, 


now about 80,000 


there 
about or 
comment- 
the “ 


istics, 





5 to 1855, one in 2,000,000; 
6,000,000 ; 1872 


18 
in from in 
45,000,000, 

The Engineering and Mining places 


the production of anthracite coal for the year 


one one 


Journal 


SCIEN’ 


tons in excess of the 
duction 


5O_.0O0_000 


are | 


| Exhibition will take place in Mell 
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1877 at about 21,000,000 tons, or about 2.000.000 
produ The } 


of bituminous coal creater dur 


ct of 1876 ro 


was 


ing 1877 than in 1876, though re liable figures are 
vet wanting The total coal production of the 
United States in 1877 is estimated at about 


gros tons 


The 


following figures indi 








g licate the production 
of the precious metals in this country during 
1877: Gold, $45,300,000; silver, $46,075,000; 
lead, $2,900,000 ; copper, $975,000. Total, $95 
250,000 

The last month witnessed the formal starting 
into operation of the works of the Consumers 
Mutual Gas -light Company of Baltimore, em 
ploying the Lowe process. This event has a pe 
culiar significance, not only cause of the magni 
tude of the works in question, but also from the 
fact that the opening of the Baltin works was 
almost coincident w he shutting down of those 
at Manayunk Station in Philadelphia by the Gas 
Irust of that city, for the alleged reason that, aft 








er having been thoroughly tested, the process 
had been found “ unsé factory to the Trust.” 
The action of the Philade pl ia Gas Trustees has 
caused much dissatisfaction to the friends of the 
‘water-gas” system; but H is to be hoped that 
the present opportunity of demonstrating the 


merits of the Lowe system in meeting the largest 


demands will definitely settle the question of its 
value. The present capacity of the Baltimore 
works is 1,000,000 ecubie feet per day, and foun 
dations are provided under the same roof for a 
| full duplicate apparatus 

Two French chemists, MM Fremy and Feil, 
have succeeded, it appears, in producing by arti 
ficial means crystallized alumina, closely imita 
ting the sapphire and ruby, the crystals being 
of sufficient size to serve at least the purposes of 


The 
cording to description, consists in heating 
considerable time to a red heat a mixture of alu 
nate of lead and silica, from which the 
gradually separates in crystallized form 


the watch-maker process employed, a 


for 


mi 
alumina 
To imi 


tate the coloring of the ruby some bichromate of 
potassa is introduced into the mixture, whil 
for the sapphire the oxide of ¢ _— is used. In 
the report of these experiments the heating of 


the mixture was m 
twenty days ; 
firmed by M 
to complete reproduction of 
gems hardness, brilliancy of color 
ing, and other physical properties 

The relative economy for illuminating purposes 
of the several forms of magneto-electric machines 
is now being tested experimentally by Mr. J. B 
Knight, the secretary of the Franklin Instituté 

The spontaneous and violent disintegration of 
laboratory vessels of hardened glass is noticed by 
Herr A. Lamek. Some experiments are reported 
in the French journals as having been made with 
the view of determining the adaptability of the 
toughened substitute for the metal 
composition of which printers’ types are made 
and if be relied upon, the 


iintained during a period of 
and the products obtained were al 
Jannetaz, an eminent mineralogist, 


be a the natural 


as to de nsitv, 


gla s as a 


our information can 


trials have proved to be very successful. 


,| The 


Exhibition of 
, 
“able 


Australian 
promises to be of consider 


proposed 1879 
The 
and the 
scheme has received the approval of the Legisla- 
| tive Assembly. 


importance 


ourne, 
} 





(ditor’s Wistorieal Record, 


R Record 3s closed on the 25th of March.— 


r 
Q) The Committee on Indian Affairs reported | our hands Italy will not fall from her 
to the House of Representatives, February 25, in | position.’ 


favor of the transfer of the Indian Bureau from 
the Interior to the War Department. 

The President sent to the House, February 28, 
i message expressing his objections to the Silver 
Bill. The bill was passed by both Houses the same 
day, over the President’s veto. The vote in the 

House stood 196 to 73; in the Senate, 46 to 19. 

The Senate, March 6, passed the Long Bond 
Savings Bill, with an amendment fixing the inter- 
est at four per cent. 

The Fortifications Bill, appropriating $275,000, 
was passed by the House March 6, and by the 
Senate March 18. The Naval Bill, as reported to 
the House, March 4, appropriates $14,048,684. 
The bill was passed by the House March 20. 
The Senate, March 13, passed the West Point 
Appropriation Bill, with amendments ; also the 
Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. The 
General Deficiency Bill, appropriating $1,386,465, 
was passed by the House March 20. 

The Senate, March 20, passed a bill amending 
one of the sections of the timber cultivation laws. 
The amended provision is that every person who 
plants, protects, and keeps in a healthy growing 
condition for ten years ten acres of timber, the 
trees thereon not being more than four feet apart 
each way, on any quarter section of public lands, 
shall be entitled to a patent for a quarter section. 

The nomination of Bayard Taylor as minister 
to Germany was confirmed by the Senate March 
4. John Baker was, the same day, confirmed as 
minister to Venezuela, and William C. Goodloe as 
minister to Belgium. 

William A. Howard was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate as Governor of Dakota Territory March 11. 

The New Hampshire State election, March 12, 
resulted in the re-election of Governor Prescott, 
the Republican candidate, by a plurality of about 
1500, 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana, March 18, 
rendered a decision in the case of General Thom- 
as ©. Anderson, of the Returning Board, setting 
aside the verdict of the lower court, and ordering 
the prisoner’s release. 

The New Jersey Legislature has passed a bill, 
which has been signed by the Governor, fixing 
the legal rate of interest at six per cent. 

The British House of Commons, February 27, 
passed the Colonial Marriage Bill, which was op- 
posed by the government, by a vote of 182 to 161. 
It enables the offspring of a marriage concluded 
under colonial laws with a deceased wife’s sister 
to inherit property in the United Kingdom. 

King Humbert opened the Italian Parliament in 
person March 7. In his speech from the throne, 
referring to the Holy See, he said: “ Pope Pius 
IX., after governing the Church for thirty-two 
years, has descended to the tomb, regretted and 
venerated. The rites of electing his successor 
have been performed in perfect freedom, and 
without disturbing the tranquillity of the state, 
the peace of consciences, or the independence of 
the ministers of religion. By maintaining our 
institutions, and reconciling respect for religion 
with a determined defense of state laws and the 
principles of civilization, we prove how great are 


| 
| 





the fruits of libertv. We are confident tl 


exalt 


’ 


A new Italian cabinet was formed, March 2 
as follows: President of the Council (with« 
portfolio), Signor Cairoli; Minister of Foreign A 
fairs, Count Corti; Minister of the Interior, § 
enor Zanardelli; Minister of War, Signor Bruzz 
Minister of Finance, Signor Doda; Ministe1 
Public Instruction, Signor Desanctis ; Minist« 
Public Works, Signor Bacearini; Minister of Ma 
rine, Vice-Admiral Di Brocchetti ; Minister of Ju 
tice, Signor Conforti. 

The “ Preliminaries of Peace” between Russia 
and Turkey were signed. March 3. These agri 
with the report of them previously published, ex 
cept in that the indemnity to be paid by Turk: 
—over and above that involved in territorial ces 
sion—is not secured by the Bulgarian or Egyp 


t 


tian tributes. The ratifications of the treaty were 
exchanged at St. Petersburg March 17. T) 

Austrian Delegation, March 21, voted the credit 
of 60,000,000 florins asked for by Count Andras. 
sy. The Hungarian Delegation had voted th 
credit on the 19th. The British government has 
demanded that the whole treaty between Russia 
and Turkey shall be submitted to the European 
Congress. Both Russia and England are making 
warlike preparations. 

The French Senate, March 18, passed the third 
article of the State of Siege Bill, which provides 
that the President can declare a state of siege 
only, during a dissolution of the Chambers, in 
the event of a foreign war. The same day the 
Chamber of Deputies passed a vote of confidence 
in the ministry by 436 to 34. 


DISASTERS. 

March 2.—Terrible tornado in Casey County, 
Kentucky. Seven lives lost, and great destru: 
tion of property. 

March 5.—Destructive fire at Hot Springs, A 
kansas. One hundred and fifty buildings burn 
ed, including three of the largest hotels. 

March 23.—Boiler explosion on the Hudson 
River steamboat Magenta. Five lives lost. 

March 8.—Colliery explosion near Glasgow, 
Scotland. Seventeen lives lost. 

March 9.—Wreck of the Austrian Lloyd's 
steamer Sphinx. Five hundred lives lost. 

March 12.—Colliery explosion near Bolton, 
England. Forty-four lives lost. 

March 24.—The British training ship Burydicc 
sank in a gale off the Isle of Wight. Over three 
hundred lives lost. 


OBITUARY. 

March 2.—In Jefferson, Ohio, the Hon. Benja- 
min F. Wade, in his seventy-eighth year. 

March 15.—In Newburg, New Hampshire, Com- 
modore John H. Graham, United States Navy, aged 
eighty-four years. 

March 15.—In Cuba, Hon. John E. Leonard, 
Representative from Louisiana, in his thirty-third 
year. 

March '7.—In Italy, Count Paole Federigo Sclo- 
pis, the Italian statesman, aged eighty years. 

March 10.—In France, M. Claude Bernard, the 
eminent physiologist, aged sixty-three years. 





Chitar’s 


MAY. 
i ey S saith divine old Spenser: 


came faire May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
<t all with dainties of her seasons pryde, 
rowing flow’res out of her round : 
two brethren’s shoulders she 
twinnes of Leda; which on either side 
ed her, like to their — raine Queene. 
10W all creatures laught, when her they spide, 
upt and daunc’t as they ‘had ravisht beene ! 
ipid selfe about her fluttred all in greene. 


Lap § 


Tue Drawer is indebted to a friend in Colorado | 
i | England: 


e following, which was related to him by 
tholic priest, Father 
mm work in Southern Colorado 
) met with many extraordinary people and in- 
lents. On one occasion he happened to hold } 


, who in his mis- 


aneving 
e varied duties of janitor 
gentleman of Irish descent. During the 
ice a child was brought forward for baptism. 

ay not be generally known that in the Roman 
Catholie ritual the priest, 


serv- 


child with water, puts a little salt into the water in | 


the presence of the congregation. 
however, had prepared the water beforehand, ac 


} Sult 


be 


and New Mexi- | 


The janitor, | 


the 
{ 


} stand by 


before touching the | 


| 
| 


cording to his own idea as to the proportion of | 


salt, when the priest, having omitted to place the 
salt in readiness, whispered softly to his attend- 
ant: ‘* Pat, will you please get the salt ?” 

Pat responded in an audible whisper from be- 

ind his hand: “Sure an’ I put it in already.” 

Father H not fully understanding, re- 
peated his whispered request. 

Again Pat replied, more audibly than before, 
and with slight dudgeon in his tone: ‘Sure an’ 
I put it in, I tell ye.” 

‘But the ritual demands that the priest should 
perform the ceremony before the congregation,” 
explained Father H , considerably annoyed at 
he janitor’s obstinacy. 

The Irishman procured the salt, and handing 
it to the priest, electrified him, as well as the 
congregation, with the remark, delivered in a 
growl: “Here ye are; bedad ye can make 
a pickle of it if ye want to!” 


surly 


Tue Drawer receives this from a lady corre- 
spondent in the capital of a Western State: 

A prominent Western politician gave this ad- 
vice to his son-in-law when for the first time 
nominated for office: ‘“ Lean a little toward ev- 
ery thing, and commit yourself to nothing. Be 
be perfectly round, like a junk- bottle, 
ind just dark enough so that nobody can see 
vhat’s in ye.” 

Somewhat like that politician in Maine, who, 
eing inter — as to how he stood on the 
iquor law, said, frankly,“I am in favor of the 
law, but agin its enforcement.” 

A CORRESPONDENT at Covington, Kentucky, sends 
is this anecdote of the late Chief Justice Chase: 

I was conductor of passenger trains on the Lit- 


round ; 


tle Miami Railroad, between Columbus and Cin- | make one promenade. 


cinns ati, at the time Mr. Chase was Secretary of the 
Treasury, and on one of these trains the Secre- 
tary was a passenger. While we were stopping at 


Xenia he was standing on the rear platform of | bonte to peek me some appel, j’ai faime ” 





promene sur larbre, 


Prawer, 


last car, making a short sp ech to the people 
Among other thi he said his platform was to 
the old flag, h, it seemed, did 
yon people, tor one, pointing to the 

the car door behind Mr Chase, repeat 
“Ke is dangerous to stand on platform.” 


ud the 


whi not 
7 
a notice 
d it 
‘Ah, 


mor 


the 
Secretar Is much 


forn 
prompted a loud vocal 


no plat 
gle ased that people, and 
expre ssion to that effect 


langerous to have to stand which 


Tus will certainly do, as it comes from New 


asked for whom 


and replied, “ Mr 


at D——— was 
coffin, 


A coffin-maker 
he was making 
Swift.” 


“ Why, 


a 


_ man,” replied the other, “he is not 


in a small out-of-the-way chapel, where | dead yet.’ 
were discharged by 


“Don’t trouble yourself,” 
in wood. “Dr. Coe told me 


replied the worker 
to make his coffin, 


It | and J quess he knows what he gave him.” 


AnD so with this, which occurred recently at a 
public meeting in one of the oleaginous towns of 
Pennsylvania : 

Tue Cuarrman. “The chair will not dispute 
the point with Mr. Watson.” 

Mr. Watson. “The chair 
less he takes his coat off.” 

The chair did not. 


had better not, un- 


A FEw evenings since, a father and daughter at 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, were having a pleasant 
chat, mutually recalling incidents of the latter’s 
childhood. 

‘I shall never said the young lady, 
“how you took me out of church one Sabbath, 
when I was about three years old, and punished 
me for playing in meeting. I can remember the 
tingling of that peach-tree switch to this day.” 

“Very strange, very strange,” said the father ; 
“T don’t recollect the circumstance at all.” 

‘Ah, well, papa, you were at the other end of the 
switch !” 


forget,” 


At a dinner of the St. George’s Society in one 
of the interior cities of this State, an undertaker, 
who is also something of a politician, was one of 
the guests. He arrived rather late, and was call- 
ed on for a speech. In the course of his remarks 
he said that “‘ on entering the room he noticed, as 
was usually the case, that the physicians had pre- 
ceded him.” 


A Frencuman’s idea of the modus operandi by 
which that objectionable reptile, the serpent, ca 
ried out his programme with Eve is thus pleas- 
ingly narrated in the French gentleman’s broken 
English : 

‘““Monsieur Adam he walked up, he sees une 
belle demoiselle aslip in ze garden. Viola de la 
chance. ‘Bon jour, Madame Iv.’ Madame Iv she 
wake; she hole her fan before to her face. Adam 
put up his eyeglass to admire ze tableau. Zey 
Madame Iv she feel hun- 
She sees appel on ze arbre. Serpent ze 
make one walk on ze tree 
says Iv, ‘ weel you have not ze 
* Cer- 


gry. 


‘ Monsieur Serpent,’ 
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ees 
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madame,’ say ze serpent, ‘charme de 
‘Holo, mon ami, ar-r-r-eter vous,’ say 
Adam ; ‘stop que songez vous faire! What mad 
You must not peek ze appel.’ Ze 
one pinch of snuff; he say: ‘ Ah, 
Monsieur Adam, do you not know there is nothing 
prohebeet for ze ladies ? Madame Iv, permeet me 
to offer you some of this fruit defendu.’ Iv she 
courtesy. Ze snake he fill her whole 
parasol wiz appel 


vous voir.’ 


ness is zees ? 


snake he take 


make one 


No one, says Peter Harvey, enjoyed the inci 
dents of shooting and fishing more than Daniel 
Webster. He liked to commune with plain peo 
ple, living in out-of-the-way places, whom he en 
countered On one occasion he went 
trial of a certain brook, and drove to the house 
of a Mr. Baker, whom he knew by name, and 
asked permission of the old man to fasten his 
horse for an hour or two. This was readily grant 
ed, and as he was preparing his rod and line the 
following conversation occurred : 

Wesster. “I have heard that there was very 
cood fishing in this brook, Mr. Baker.” 

Baker. “ Well, a 


here, and taken 


folks have been 
trout out 


good many 
a good many some 
times.” 

Wenster. “ We must try and see what we can 
do this morning. Where do they usually begin 
to fish ?” 

Baker. “ Oh, Tl show you.” 

The old man accompanied Mr. Webster to the 
brook, and pointed out the spot. It was where 
the brook was thickly overhung with alders, and 
the ground was very miry. Mr. Webster sank 
into the mud half-way up his leg. 

Wesster. “ Rather miry here, Mr. Baker.” 

Baker. “ Yes; that’s the worst on’t.” 


After throwing several times, and catching his | 


hook in the alders : 
Wesster. “ These alders are rather in the way, 
Mr. Baker.” 


Baker. “I know it. That’s the worst on’t.” 


The mosquitoes now began to bite most an- | 
One hand was busy all the time slap- | 


novingly. 
ping them off the face and the other hand. 
Wesster. ‘‘ These mosquitoes are pretty thick 
and very hungry, Mr. Baker.” 
Baker. “I know it. That’s the worst on’t.” 
Now the heat in the low ground, without a 
breath of air, had become intense. 
his forehead and rested a moment. 


Wesster. “It is very hot down in these bush- | 


es, Mr. Baker.” 

Baker. “I know it. That’s the worst on’t.” 

Mr. Webster resumed his fishing, and after an 
hour’s struggle with the heat, the bushes, the mire, 
and the mosquitoes : 

Wesster. “ There seems to be no fish here, Mr. 
Baker.” 

Baker. “J know it. That's the worst ont.” 

There was no resisting this. 
up his rod and departed ; but he laughed all the 
way home at the “ worst on’t,” and always took 
pleasure in recalling the occurrence to mind. 


Wuen Mr. Webster was in England he dined 
on one occasion with the Archbishop ( Howley, not 
Howell, as Mr. Harvey states it) of Canterbury. 


There were about twenty guests present, and after | 


the cloth had been removed, the English custom 
of after-dinner speech-making, which was rather 


Mr. W. wiped | 


Mr. Webster put | 
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novel to Mr. Webster, was followed. It w AS ¢ 
tomary, if a member of the government was | 
ent, to call him out by drinking his health 
for him to acknowledge the compliment 
speech. Much to Mr Webster’s surprise 
he did not suppose there was to be any tl 
the kind—an eminent lawyer, a relative of | 
archbishop, but a man of whom he had 1 
heard—rose and made some remarks, pre! 
his speech by stating that they had for a o 
distinguished gentleman from America. |) 
ing he said: 

“T would propose, my lords and gentleme: 
health of Mr. Webster, a member of the Up) 
Senate of New York.” 


( 


to make |} 


Tue Rev. Mr. , of the Unitarian Chu 
a neighboring State, preached a sermon 
Sundays since on the importance of saving * N 
and in the course of it dwelt impressively o1 
moral courage required to use that monosy 
| at the right time. After the sermon a coll 
| was taken for a very deserving charity. W)} 
| the congregation was dismissed, a certain n 
| paper man waylaid the pastor in the vest 
and seizing him by the hand, thanked him effu 
| sively for the sermon—one of the most eff 
he had heard. The pastor modestly replied ; ‘ 
glad you think so, but can not see why you shou 
“Why,” replied he of the newspaper, “ wher 
went into church I was fully determined to ¢ 
| five dollars to that charity, but your sermon 
| pressed me so deeply that I found courage ti 
sist the temptation, and let the plate-passer a 
| with an emphatic ‘ No!’” 


| 


A GENTLEMAN Of foreign lineage, former! 
cupying a high position on one of the lea 
journals of New York, has recently written fo 
foreign consumption an article on American | 
| mor, in which, among others, he furnishes th: 
| lowing specimens : 

A Kentuckian wrote the following note to | 
local paper: 

“ Str,—I notice a few errors in the obituary « 
myself which appeared in your paper of Wednes 
| day last. Iwas born in Greenup County, not ¢ 
well, and my retirement from business in 1t 
was not owing to ill health, but to a little trout 
I had in connection with a horse. The caus 
my death was not small-pox.”’ 

This is droll, but is there any thing distincti 
ly “ American” about it? The next specimen 
cut from a Mississippi paper. We do not say 
| that it is humorous, and yet there is something 
or other in it that must excite a smile: 
| “Two rough-looking men accosted Mr. Barn 
hurst, the editor of the Vicksburg Times, an 
wanted that item corrected. After the two dead 
| bodies were removed by the coroner, Mr. Barn 
| hurst proceeded to write up the affair in his ow: 
graphic style.” 

This indirect we of relating the catastrophe 
| is also to be seen in the following example: 
| “A girl of this city recently ate a box of Cas 
| tile soap to get rid of freckles. The mourners 
| remarked a very peaceful expression about the 
mouth at the funeral, though the freckles wer 
| aS numerous as ever.” 
| Here is another instance of the same kind: 

“ A man was seen coming out of a Texas news- 
| paper office with one eye gouged out, his nose 
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id all over his face like a piece of raw beef, | 
of his ears chawed off. To a policeman 
nterviewed him he replied: ‘I didn’t like an 
e that ’peared in the paper last week, an’ I 
He war 


i one 
one 


t in ter see the man who writ it. 
e, stranger.’’ 

Another example is from a West« 
Ned Vose used to travel 
rforming bear, but a 
last k, and 
e, thinking over 


rm | 


aper 
around Colorado with 
great 
the 


til 


change ¢ 
travels 


‘ame one 


wer now bea! about 
old 

ng up against a tree 
; bowels. Ned is in 


occasionally 
} 


ae 


and 


nes, 


sa pang shoots throu 


» that bear. 


DuriNnG last summer,” 
New Jersey, 66 
otl 


tne 
New 


rites a friend < 

our little Willie took a trip wit! 
r to the old home in the Cher o Va 
York. a long day’s ride the 


ellow, Db 


It was for 


it he took the greatest possib 


est in the journey, particularly the bi 
way stations, the stopping and starting 
ete. Tired and d they ached thei 
stination in the evening, and after tea Willie 
is put to bed. Kneeling down he repeate 
with usual I 
e evidently mixed up with the 
» day, for, instead of closing it 
{men,’ he ended, to his mother’ 
th a rousing ‘ All aboard!’ and 
s bed, was soon fast asleep.” 


Ins, usty re ll 


prayer gravity; but his id 
impresslol 


the 


S consterT 


is of 
with usua 
ition 


, bouncing into 


At a trial in the Court of Common Pleas 

Sandusky, Ohio, in ral 
ibpeenaed to testif to the character 
bits of A——- B——-" defendant. Among tli 

was an ex-Probate Judge of grav 

The State Attorney asked this gent 
if he was acquainted with the defend: 
ind he replied, = Te.” 

“Are you sufficiently acquainted with the dé 
fendant to know his general habits ?” 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

“ Are they good, or bad ?” 

“ Fair.” 

‘“* Now, Sir, do you before this Court and jury tes 
tify that you are in the habit of associating with 
the same kind of company as this defendant ?” 

“Oh yes; I associate with all 
pany, from lawye rs up.” 


1872, seve citizens wer 


as 


iunber 1 
neanor. le 


ul int, 


grades of com 


The prosecuting attorney dismissed the witness | 


vith, “ That’s all.” Quite enough. 


From Chaibassa, in Bengal, India, comes the fol 


owing from a correspondent who has a season | 


of happiness once a month in the receipt and pe 
usal of Harper. It illustrates the fact that the 


trading in “that noble animil, the hoss,” as the 


ate Colonel Yell, of Arkansas, styled him, is as | 


nuch a fine art there as in the nations of the 
West. Witness the following extract from the 
Dar jeeling News : 

“A great number of Thibetan ponies have ar- 
rived in the district, and several more large batch 
es are on the road to Darjeeling. Intending pur 


is, for ‘ways that are dark and tricks that are 
mean,’ a Bhootea horse couper can beat even a 
Yorkshire tyke. For instance, false tails are not 
incommon, and so well are they manufactured 
that even the most wary are often done. False 
manes and forelocks are also not unknown in the 


trade, and tradition says that one buyer was tak- | 


| charities. 


| is no other than Beethoven, of whom Mr. C 
chasers should have all their wits about them, | 


| these little diversions might end. 
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en in with a false back 
pear to be impossible, but, 


This latter would ap- 
according to the 
was bought and paid for 
id dirt, 
washed 


story, 
a fine 
He 


was 


upstandlr 


ig pony 
usual, a mass of wool a 
} 


it SVce to D¢é 


was, as 


handed 


oomed 


and 
over to and 
rt test witl 


The pony stood the washin 


iny loss of tissue, but the curry-comb brought 


bout two square feet of his 
a state ol 


¢ had tf 


mit 
! 


his vigorous groomin 1ay 
ran to hi 
nvestigatl 
flicted with an 

skin of a defunct pony 
Cn 
IlX¢ 


tical 


] } 
So cleverly 1 Ove 


the most cri ins t 


AN 


ishman who is never a 


up-town merchant | n | employ 


an 


inswer 
slip 
1@ GOO! 


no 


vhen ice made tl 


ickman endeavored t ip to tl 


avy load hors¢ 
sti 


he 


Ork 


My mar 


their shoes, 

after doing 

truckman 
‘ It’s 


thim—only sh 


all 


no use; your haarses have no 


ppers 


Tus from 
In our 


Vi I 


a late English literary paper 
hill warfare with the Afreedees 
utilizing some of the native local 
ty at the hill forts 
that is their chief rea 
if they found 
us for money, they pre 
fo An office 

1 Sentry a partic 
other 


recent 
lave been 
population for subordinate du 
rhese | 
for and 
employment to fight for 
fer it to fighting 
on duty at a fort pointed out to 
that 
skulking round the fort all day, evidently wit! 
no good intent 

“*T see him, Sar,” 


) ee 
ocals love fighting ; 


son assailing us; can be 


| 
against us r love 


ilar native had, among many s, beet 


said the sentry; “I had tw 


| shot at him already, but he dam hard to hit; bh 


the hardest man to hit I know.’ 

“Oh, you know him, then, do you?” asked th 
officer 

“Oh yes, Sar, I know the dam rascal well; | 
been trying to shoot him all the week.” 

“Who is he? What’s his name 

“The dam old rascal—he my father.” 

Mr. SorHeERN, the inimitable Dundreary, is not 
more admired by the public for his dramatic per 
formances than he is esteemed by his profession 
al brethren for his prompt, generous, and liberal 
At the same time it is pretty gener 
ally understood that he has a taste and talent for 
practical joking that are often productive of lu 
dicrous and amusing results. In this respect hi 
has a very illustrious predecessor, one who would 
y thing 
of that sort, and who as a wag is now first re 
vealed to us ia Mr. Frederick Crowest’s Book of 
Musical Anecdote, just published in London He 


gives 


scarcely be supposed to have enjoyed an 


the following: 

“ Beethoven was very fond of playing practical 
jokes, nor was he at all thoughtful as to how 
When he was 
ut a youth, and organist of the Electoral Chapel 
at Bonn, there was engaged in the chapel a COX 
comb who was constantly priding himself upon 
his singing abilities, or upon the inability of any 
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disconcert him when singing. | his lordship coming out of Covent Garden 7 

soon heard of this conceited fellow, | tre one evening in the middle of a performa 

a wager with him to the effect that he| ‘ What, my lord,” said the dilettante, ‘ 
ing him to a stand-still while he was | not an oratorio ?” 

Accordingly, at one of the services in| ‘ Yes,” replied Lord C.; 





! ; “they are now 
-assion-Week, while the singer was warbling in| forming; but I thought it best to 


retire 
most approved fashion, Beethoven, by a grad- | should disturb the king in his privacy.” 

ial and adroit modulation, suddenly landed the a 

singer in a region from which he could not move, | A CLOSE-comMUNION Baptist deacon, who w 

or do any thing but leave off singing. The failure | the habit of putting forth his views by tell 

of the singer, and his onfusion too, were complete. | dream, said to a company one day, “I had 

Choking with rage, he declared he would com- | ous dream last night ; I thought I died and w 

plain to the Elector of such conduct from a mere | into purgatory, and there I saw all denomin 

organist. And he did so; but the Elector very | of Christians, excepting Baptists.” 

wisely heard both sides of the tale - when he warm- 

ly repriman led each of the parties to the suit, 
iding that if one was more to blame than an- 

other, that one was the singer, for his meanness 


did not need to go to purgatory, but went im 
diately to heaven when they died. 
| “Strange,” said an old man present. “] 
a similar dream, and made similar observat 
3ut I had a little more curiosity than this bh 
—— er. I asked the old Adversary why there wer 
Neit Gow, the fiddler, was thoroughly Scotch | Baptists there. ‘Come with me,’ he said 
in one thing—he was fond of his whiskey, and taking me to a little door afar off, he opened 

ldom went travelling either short distances or | 
mg without frequent ‘ revivers.”” One morning 
he had an appointment with a noble patron at 
Dunkeld, but at the stated hour had not arrived 
it the castle. The duke waited till he grew tired 
of waiting—indeed, till he was obliged to drive 
off to keep another appointment. On the road 
he met the fiddler, staggering. 

“ Ah, Neil,” said the patron, “it’s a long road 
to Dunkeld this morning.” 

“ Ah, ma laird,” said the fiddler, ‘it’s no the 
ength, but the breadth.” 


| The inference to be drawn was that th: 


complaining of his antagonist after having 
himself been a party to the wager.” 


there were a dozen of them in close commu: 





Wuen Fischer, the celebrated oboe-player, who 
was remarkable for the oddity of his manner, 
played concertos at the grand concerts given fif- 
ty years ago at the Rotunda in Dublin, a noble 
lord, who had been enraptured with the rare tal- 
ent he displayed, came up to him, and after hav- 
ing complimented him, gave him a pressing in- 
vitation to sup with him the following evening, 
adding, “ You'll bring your oboe with you.” 

Fischer, who was a little nettied at that sort 
of invitation, hastily replied, “‘ My lord, my oboe 


” 


never sups. 


Micnakt Ketty in his early days was a pupil 
of Mozart, but the great master’s tuition only 
made a moderate vocalist and a third-rate com- 
poser of Kelly. He was a useful singer more 
than a great one, and, as a composer, prolific 


OH, LET ME LOOK INTO YOUR E’EN 
On, let me look into your e’en, 
An’ see the kindly love that dwells 
in quantity, but slight and “sketchy” in quality. Deep hiding in your trusting heart 
For some years he made a good living out of his That kythes for me, yet never tells. 
ae : : } - Oh, let me tak’ ae lang lang look 
professional duties; but things began to fluctu- Ere far awa I gang frae you, 
ate, so Kelly turned his eyes in another direction, An’ read o’ love a’ for mysel’ 
and finally embarked in business as a wine-mer- Deep in your e’en o’ bonnie blue. 


chant. His friends joked about this step, but Oh, could ye think as I now think, 
none more so than Sheridan, who suggested that _An’ feel as I now earnest feel, 

he inane sox hiatal es " “ee “a Ye'd ken the heart that fondly beats 
the Ins¢ ription over his ¢ oor 8 10ult run thus: Near yours will aye be true an’ leal. 
“Michael Kelly, composer of wine ard importer For tho’ lang weary miles owre sune 
of music.” May ever chide you frae my view, 
T'll ne’er forget the love glints o’ 
, ate , : : Your speaking e’en o’ bonnie blue. 
Hanpet’s most faithful friend and admirer of Thev'll be £ eit thocht 

i usic was George —e “ 1ey’ll be forever in my thochts, 
his musie was George II., who more than once An’ aye an’ ever in my sicht, 
advanced him sums of a thousand pounds to An’ mind my waefu’ heart how sad 
carry on his unfortunate undertakings. An’ sair - parting yr = ee. 

, ’ ; : . pe oe ete Sae let me tak’ ae lang lang look, 
( sterfie 2 82 re em sorts shan ae 

Lord Chesterfield, in one of his pithy sayings, To see gin a’ I wish be true, 
has presented us with the above state of things An’ feast my love on love that rests 
in a very few words. An old Aabitué once met Deep in your e’en o’ bonnie blue. 











